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es years ago, when the ten- 
dencies Romewards of the 
English High Churchmen were first 
becoming visible, Dr. Arnold ex- 
pressed his own opinion of the 
reasonableness of the movement in 
the brief sentence, ‘ Believe in the 
Pope! I would as soon believe in 
Jupiter.’ Whether belief in Jupiter 
may hereafter become possible, time 
will show. Necromancy has been 
revived in spirit-rapping. We have 
converts to Islam among us, and 
England is the chosen recruiting 
ground of the Mormon Apostles; 
while this book before us is an 
attempt on the part of one of the 
ablest of living men, to prove 
that there is no reasonable standing 
ground between Atheism and sub- 
mission to the Holy See—submis- 
sion not outwardly only, or partially, 
or conditionally, as to an authority 
which has historical claims upon 
us, and may possibly or probably 
deserve our allegiance ; but submis- 
sion complete and entire, the un- 
reserved resignation of our moral 
and spiritual intelligence. The 
Church of Rome, and indeed all 
religious dogmatic systems, are not 
content with insisting that there is 
a high probability in their favour. 
They call themselves infallible. 
They demand on our part an ab- 
solute certainty that they are right, 
and although, they disagree among 
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themselves and cannot all be right, 
and although points on which those 
competent to form an opinion differ, 
in all other things we agree to hold 
doubtful, they tell us that doubt is 
a sin, that we can be and ought to 
be entirely certain, that a complete 
and utter acquiescence which ex- 
cludes the possibility of mistake, is 
a frame of mind at once possible 
and philosophically just. 

It is this seeming paradox which 
Dr. Newman undertakes to prove. 
His book is composed with elabo- 
rate art, which is the more striking 
the more frequently we peruse 
it. Every line, every word tells, 
from the opening sentence to the 
last. 

His object, from the beginning 
to the end, is to combat and over- 
throw the position of Locke, that 
reasonable assent is proportioned to 
evidence, and in its nature, there- 
fore, admits of degrees. 

He commences with an analysis 
of the elementary mental processes. 
He divides ‘assent’ into ‘ notional’ 
and ‘real.’ He calls notional ‘as- 
sent,’ that which we give to general 
propositions, scientific, literary, or 
philosophical ; real assent, the con- 
clusions which we form in matters 
of fact, either in our sensible per- 
ceptions, or in the application of 
principles to details. He professes 
to show how, from our intellectual 
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constitution, we are unable to rest 
in probabilities, and rightly or 
wrongly pass on to a sensation of 
certainty; how, notwithstanding 
exceptions which cannot wholly be 
got over, the conviction that we 
have hold of the truth is an evi- 
dence to us that we have hold of it 
in reality. Our beliefs are borne in 
upon our minds, we know not how, 
directly, indirectly, by reason, by 
experience, by emotion, imagina- 
tion, and all the countless parts of 
our complicated nature. We may 
not be able to analyse the grounds 
of our faith, but the faith is none 
the less justifiable. And thus, after 
being led by the hand through an 
intricate series of mental phenome- 
na, we are landed in the Catholic 
religion as the body of truth which 
completely commends itself to the 
undistorted intellectual perception. 

The argument is extremely subtle, 
and often difficult to follow, but the 
difficulty is in the subject rather 
than in the treatment. Dr. New- 
man has watched and analysed 
the processes of the mind with as 
much care and minuteness as 
Ehrenberg the organisation of ani- 
malcule. The knotted and tangled 
skein is disengaged and combed out 
till every fibre of it can be taken up 
separately and examined at leisure ; 
while all along, hints are let fall 
from time to time, expressions, 
seemingly casual, illustrations, or 
notices of emotional peculiarities, 
every one of which has its purpose, 
and, to the careful reader, is a sign- 
post of the road on which he is 
travelling. 

Yet we never read a book, unless 
the Ethics of Spinoza be an excep- 
tion, which is less convincing in pro- 
portion to its ability. You feel that 
you are in the hands of a thinker 
of the very highest powers; yet 
they are the powers rather of an 
intellectual conjuror than of a 
teacher who commands your confi- 
dence. You are astonished at the 
skill which is displayed, and unable 
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to explain away the results ; but you 
are conscious all the time that you 
are played with; you are perplexed 
but you are not attracted; and un- 
less you bring a Catholic conclusion 
ready made with you to the study, 
you certainly will not arrive at it. 
For it is not a simple acknowledg- 
ment that Catholicism may perhaps 
be true that is required of us, or 
even that it is probably true, and 
that a reasonable person might see 
cause for joining the Roman com- 
munion. This is not conviction at 
all, nor is it related in any way to a 
religious frame of mind. We are 
expected rather to feel Catholicism 
to be absolutely necessary and 
completely true—true, not as an 
inference from argument, but as 
imposed by a spiritual command— 
true, in a sense which allows no 
possibility of error, and cannot and 
ought not to endure contradiction. 
‘The highest opinion of Protes- 
tants in religion,’ he says, ‘ is gene- 
rally speaking, assent to a proba- 
bility, as even Butler has been 
understood or misunderstood to 
teach, and therefore consistent with 
the toleration of its contradictory.’ 
The creed, therefore, which we are 
to accept is the Romanism with 
which we are familiar in history ; 
persecuting from the necessity of 
the case, for it cannot, where it has 
the power, permit opposition. No 
heterodox opinion can be borne 
with, or be even heard in its own 
defence. ‘Since mere argument,’ 
Father Newman says elsewhere, ‘is 
not the measure of assent, no one 
can be called certain of a propo- 
sition whose mind does not sponta- 
neously and promptly reject on their 
first suggestion, as idle, as imper- 
tinent, as sophistical, any objections 
which are directed against its 
truth. No man is certain of a truth 
who can endure the thought of its 
contradictory existing or occurring, 
and that not from any set purpose 
or effort to reject it, but, as I have 
said, by the spontaneous action of 
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the intellect. What is contradictory 
to it with its apparatus of argument, 
fades out of the mind as fast as 
it enters it.’ 

We are familiar with this mode 
of thought, but it is not character- 
istic of intelligent persons. The 
Irish magistrate having listened to 
one side of a question declared him- 
self satisfied; he had heard enough, 
he said, and anything further was 
either superfluous or perplexed his 
judgment. Ina criminal trial, when 
the facts have been known and dis- 
cussed beforehand, both judge and 
jury, from the constitution of their 
minds, must have formed an 
opinion on the merits of the case, 
which must have amounted often to 
certainty ; but when the prisoner 
comes before them it becomes their 
duty to dismiss out of their minds 
every prepossession which they 
may have entertained. Instead of 
rejecting suggestions inconsistent 
with such prepossessions they are 
bound to welcome them, and to look 
for them, with the most scru- 
pulous impartiality. The man of 
science is unworthy of his name if 
he disdains to listen to objections 
to a favourite theory. Itis through 
a conviction of the inadequacy of 
all formulas to cover the facts of 
nature, it is by a constant recollec- 
tion of the fallibility of the best in- 
structed intelligence, and by an un- 
intermittent scepticism which goes 
out of its way to look for difficul- 
ties, that scientific progress has 
been made possible. So long as 
Father Newman’s method prevailed 
in Europe, every branch of prac- 
tical knowledge was doomed to 
barrenness. Why are we to fall 
back upon it now, in the one de- 
partment in which, according to 
theologians, error is most dan- 
gerous ? 

Togivea sketch of his argument. 

We entertain propositions, he 
tells us, in three ways—we doubt, 
we draw inferences, and we assent. 
Doubt is, of course, the opposite of 
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certainty. Inferences being from 
premises to conclusions are still con- 
ditional, for our premises may be 
incorrect or inadequate. Assent, 
on the other hand, is in its nature 
unconditional; it means that we 
are quite certain, and know that 
we cannot be wrong. 

We assent notionally when we 
accept a general proposition as un- 
doubtedly true, as that the whole 
is greater than its part, or that the 
planets move in ellipses, or again, 
when we read a book and intellec- 
tually go along with iis meaning 
without personally or particularly 
applying it. We assent really to 
anything which comes home in de- 
tail to our feelings or our senses, 
and is directly recognised as true 
by ourselves. Dr. Newman gives 
a beautiful illustration : 


Let us consider, too, how differently 
young and old are affected by the words of 
some classic author, such as Homer or 
Horace. Passages, which to a boy are but 
rhetorical commonplaces, neither better nor 
worse than a hundred others which any 
clever writer might supply, which he gets 
by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, 
as he thinks, successfully, in his own flow- 
ing versification, at length come home to 
him, when long years have passed, and he 
has had experience of life, and pierce him 
as if he had never before known them, with 
their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it is that 
lines, the birth of some chance morning or 
evening at an Ionian festival, or among the 
Sabine hills, have lasted generation after 
generation, for thousands of years, with a 
power over the mind, and a charm, which 
the current literature of his own day, with 
all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable 
to rival, 

The history, the occupations, 
the studies of every man provide 
him with a multitude of assents 
of this kind. Proverbs become 
as it were realised when we feel 
the application of them. Opinions 
taken up as notions acquire the 
stamp of certainty, and men are 
only properly themselves when 
their thoughts thus acquire stability 
and they are no longer blown about 
by gusts of argument. Then only 
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they learn to step out firmly with 
confidence and self-reliance. 

Assents, Dr. Newman repeats, 

differ in kind from inferences. We 
may infer from observation the pro- 
bable existence of an intelligent 
Creator, but we are still far from the 
conviction which is required for 
practical service, and life is not 
long enough for a religion built on 
speculative conclusions. Life is for 
action. We cannot wait for proof 
or we shall never begin to obey. 
‘If we insist on proof for every- 
thing we shall never come to 
action. . . To act we must assume, 
and that assumption is faith. 
If we commence with scientific 
knowledge and argumentative proof, 
or lay any great stress upon it as 
the basis of personal Christianity, 
or attempt to make men moral or 
religious by libraries and museums, 
let us in consistency take chemists 
for our cooks and mineralogists for 
our masons. 

This is perfectly true as regards 
individual persons. The clerk in 
Eastcheap, as Mr. Carlyle says, 
cannot be for ever verifying his 
ready reckoner. Yet the conclusions 
on which we act are nevertheless 
resting on producible evidence some- 
where, if we cannot each of us pro- 
duce it ourselves. They are the 
accumulations of past experience 
and intellectual thought, which are 
tested, enlarged, or modified by the 
practice of successive generations. 
We accept them confidently, not 
from any internal conviction that 
they are necessarily true, but from 
an inference of another kind, that 
if not true they would have been 
disproved. The believer at first 
hand can always give a reason for 
the faith that isin him. He believes, 
and he knows why he believes, and 
he can produce his reasons in a 
form which shall be convincing to 
others. The believer at second 
hand believes in his teacher, and 
can give a reason for regarding that 
teacher as an authority. The mason 
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need not himself be a mineralogist, 
but if the master builder who em- 
ploys him knows nothing of the 
properties of stone, his labour will 
be thrown away. The cook inherits 
the traditionary rules of his art, but 
if he introduces novelties in food 
he must either call in the chemist 
to advise him, or he will try his 
experiments at the risk of our lives. 

We have not yet reached a 
point where we differ from Father 
Newman essentially; but we are 
already on our guard against his 
method. His aim is to make us 
acknowledge that in common things 
we feel a certainty disproportioned 
to the evidence which can be 
produced to justify it. It appears 
tous, on the contrary, that Locke’s 
position remains unshaken; that 
every sound conviction which we 
have can be traced ultimately to 
experience, and that the tenacity 
with which we hold it is, or ought 
to be, proportioned to the uniformity 
of that experience. 

From real assents in general, we 
pass to assents in matters of religion. 

‘What is a dogma of faith?’ 
Father Newman asks, ‘ and what 
is to believe it? A dogma is a 
proposition. It stands for a notion 
or a thing, and to believe it is to 
give the assent of the mind to it as 
standing for one or the other. To 
give a real assent to it is an act of 
religion; to give a notional is a 
theological act. -It is discerned, 
rested in, and appropriated as a 
reality by the religious imagination. 
It is held as a truth by the theo- 
logical intellect.’ 

The first of such dogmas or pro- 
positions contains ‘ belief in God.’ 
He disclaims necessarily the inten- 
tion of proving the reasonableness 
of this belief. He denies belief to 
be the result of argument, and 
therefore he will not argue. He 
proposes rather to investigate the 
mental process which the words ‘I 
believe in God’ imply, yet he can- 
not escape from the conditions of 
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human thought, and while he will 
not allow belief to be an inference, 
he argues like anybody else that it 
follows irresistibly from the pheno- 
mena of our nature. Nowhere in 
the English language will be found 
the reasons for believing in a moral 
power as the supreme ruler of the 
aniverse, drawn out more clearly or 
more persuasively. There are no 
gratuitous assumptions—no appeals 
to the imagination. He lays the 
facts of personal experience before 
us: he indicates the conclusion at 
which they point: and when the con- 
clusion is conceded, the obligations 
of obedience follow. He draws the 
inference though he will not allow it 
to be an inference. ‘ Inference,’ he 
seems to say, ‘has no power of per- 
suasion and involves no duties.’ 
Inference is but a graduated proba- 
bility, and involves the toleration 
of an opposite opinion. But proba- 
bility, as Butler says, is the guide of 
our lives, and may involve duties as 
completely as certainty. Has a child 
no duties to his father because it is 
possible, though infinitely unlikely, 
that his mother may have been un- 
faithful to her vows ? 

The argument itself stands thus. 
We regret to do injustice by com- 
pression to its singular lucidity. 

‘Can we,’ Father Newman asks, 
‘ give a real assent to the proposition 
that there is one God—not an anima 
mundi merely or an initial force, but 
God as the word is understood by 
the Theist and the Christian, a per- 
sonal God, the Author and Sus- 
tainer of all things—the Moral 
Governor of the world?’ He says 
that we can, and that we can be 
certain of it—that it is atruth which 
every reasonable person is able and 
ought to acknowledge. He does 
not look for what has been called 
scornfully ‘a clock-making Di- 
vinity.’ The evidences of a con- 
triving intellect in nature, of the 
adaptation of means to ends, 
weigh but little with him. There 
is no morality in the physical con- 
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stitution of things. The elements 
know nothing of good and evil; 
and we can arrive on this road only 
at a power adequate to the effects 
which we witness. The water will 
not rise higher than its source. 
The created world is finite, and can 
tell us nothing of an Infinite Creator. 
The root of religious belief lies in 
the conscience and in the sense of 
moral obligation. 


Tassume, then (says Father Newman), that 
Conscience has a legitimate place among our 
mental acts; as really so, as the action of 
memory, of reasoning, of imagination, or as 
the sense of the beautiful ; that, as there are 
objects which, when presented to the mind, 
cause it to feel grief, regret, joy, or desire, 
so there are things which excite in us appro- 
bation or blame, and which we in conse- 
quence call right or wrong; and which, ex- 
perienced in ourselves, kindle in us the 
specific sense of pleasure or pain, which 
goes by the name of a good or bad con- 
science. This being taken for granted, I 
shall attempt to show that in this special 
feeling, which follows on the commission of 
what we call right and wrong, lie the 
materials for the real apprehension of a 
Divine Sovereign and Judge. 

The feeling of conscience being, I repeat, 
a certain keen sensibility, pleasant or 
painful,—self-approval and hope, or com- 
punction and fear,—attendant on certain 
of our actions, which in consequence we 
eall right or wrong, is twofold:—it is a 
moral sense, and a sense of duty; a judg- 
ment of the reason and a magisterial dic- 
tate. 


Conscience, it is evident, does not 
furnish a rule of right conduct. It 
has sometimes been the sanction of 
crime. Sometimes it is at a loss to 
decide. Sometimes it gives con- 
tradictory answers. Conscience 
made St. Paul into a persecutor. 
Conscience has made kings into 
tyrants, and subjects into rebels. 
It is not a rule of right conduct, 
but it is a sanction of right conduct. 
It assures us that there is such a 
thing as right, and that when we 
know what itis we are bound to 
do it. ‘Half the world would be 
puzzled to know what is meant by 
the moral sense, but every one 
knows what is meant by a good or 
bad conscience. Conscience is ever 
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forcing us on by threats and by 
promises, that we must follow the 
right and avoid the wrong: so far 
it is one and the same in the mind 
of every one, whatever be its parti- 
cular errors in particular minds as 
to the acts which it orders to be 
done or to be avoided. . . . It does 
not repose in itself like the sense of 
beauty... . It vaguely reaches for- 
ward to something beyond self, and 
dimly discerns a sanction higher 
than self for its decisions, as evi- 
denced in that keen sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility which in- 
forms them. And hence it is that 
we are accustomed to speak of con- 
science as a voice, a term which we 
never should think of applying to 
the sense of the beautiful: and 
moreover a voice or the echo of a 
voice imperative and constraining, 
like no other dictate in the whole 
of our experience.’ 

Now what does this imply? 
Father Newman introduces a subtle 
distinction of which we hesitate to 
acknowledge the force. Conscience, 
he says, differs from the intellectual 
senses, from common sense, from 
taste, from sense of expedience, and 
the like,in being always ‘emotional.’ 
‘ Affections are correlative with per- 
sons, and always involve the recog- 
nition of a living object towards 
which they are directed.’ Surely 
there is such a thing as love of good 
for its own sake. But leaving re- 
finements and looking at these 
phenomena as facts of experience, 
they seem to us tocarry Father New- 
man’s main conclusion with them. 
The presence of a moral sense in 
ourselves presumes a moral nature 
in the power which has called us 
into existence. It is impossible to 
conceive, as Mr. Carlyle says, ‘that 
these high faculties should have 
been put into us by a Being that 
had none of its own.’ 

Father Newman continues : 

If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, 
are ashamed, are frightened, at transgress- 
ing the voice of conscience, this implies that 
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there is One to whom we are responsible, 
before whom we are ashamed, whose claims 
upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, we 
feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sor- 
row which overwhelms us on hurting a 
mother ; if, on doing right, we enjoy the 
sume sunny serenity of mind, the same 
soothing, satisfactory delight which follows 
on our receiving praise from a father, we 
certainly have within us the image of some 

erson, to whom our love and veneration 
com. in whose smile we find our happiness, 
for whom we yearn, towards whom we 
direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are 
troubled and waste away. These feelings 
in us are such as require for their exciting 
cause an intelligent being: we are not 
affectionate towards a stone, nor do we feel 
shame before a horse or a dog; we have no 
remorse or compunction on breaking mere 
human law: yet, so it is, conscience excites 
all these painful emotions, confusion, fore- 
boding, self-condemnation; and on the 
other hand, it sheds upon us a.deep peace, 
a sense of security, a resignation, and a 
hope, which there is no sensible, no earthly 
object to elicit. ‘The wicked flees, when 
no one pursueth ;’ then why does he flee? 
whence his terror? Who is it that he sees 
in solitude, in darkness, in the hidden cham- 
bers of his heart? If the cause of these 
emotions does not belong*to this visible 
world, the Object to which his perception 
is directed must be Supernatural and Di- 
vine; and thus the phenomena of Con- 
science, as a dictate, avail to impress the 
imagination with the picture of a Supreme 
Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all- 
seeing, retributive, and is the creative prin- 
ciple of religion, as the moral sense is the 
principle of ethics. 


As it is here that our acqui- 
escence in Father Newman’s rea- 
soning comes to an end, and we 
henceforth part company with him, 
we add one more extract on the 
same subject, an illustration of the 
growth of religious feeling, from 
the history of the mind of a child: 


The child keenly understands that there 
is a difference between right and wrong; 
and when he has done what he believes 
to be wrong, he is conscious that he is 
offending One to whom he is amenable, 
whom he does not see, who sees him. His 
mind reaches forward with a strong pre- 
sentiment to the thought of a Moral Go- 
vernor, sovereign over him, mindful, and 
just. It comes to him like an impulse of 
nature to entertain it. 

It is my wish to take an ordinary child, 
but one who is safe from influences destruc- 
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tive of his religious instincts. Supposing 
he has offended his parents, he will all 
alone and without effort, as if it were the 
most natural of acts, place himself in the 
presence of God, and beg of Him to set him 
right with them. Let us consider how much 
is contained in this simple act. First, it 
involves the impression on his mind of an 
unseen Being with whom he is in immediate 
relation, and that relation so familiar that 
he can address Him whenever he himself 
chooses; next, of One whose goodwill to- 
wards him he is assured of, and can take 
for granted—nay, who loves him better, 
and is nearer to him, than his parents; 
further, of One who can hear him, wherever 
he happens to be, and who can read his 
thoughts, for his prayer need not be vocal ; 
lastly, of One who can effect a critical 
change in the state of feeling of others to- 
wards him. That is, we shall not be wrong 
in holding that this child has in his mind 
the image of an Invisible Being, who exer- 
cises a particular providence among us, 
who is present everywhere, who is heart- 
reading, heart-changing, ever-accessible, 
open to impetration. What a strong and 
intimate vision of God must he have already 
attained, if, as I have supposed, an ordi- 
nary trouble of mind has the spontaneous 
effect of leading him for consolation and 
aid to an Invisible Personal Power! 
Moreover, this image brought before his 
mental vision is the image of One who by 
implicit threat and promise commands cer- 
tain things which he, the same child, coin- 
cidently, by the same act of his mind, 
approves; which receives the adhesion of 
his moral sense and judgment, as right and 
good. It is the image of One who is good, 
inasmuch as enjoining and enforcing what 
is right and good, and who, in consequence, 
not only excites in the child hope and fear, 
—nay (it may be added), gratitude towards 
Him, as giving a law and maintaining it 
by reward and punishment,—but kindles 
in him love towards Him, as giving him a 
good law, and therefore as being good Him- 
self, for it is the property of goodness to 
kindle love, or rather the very object of 
love is goodness; and all those distinct 
elements of the moral law, which the typical 
child, whom I am supposing, more or less 
consciously loves and approves,—truth, 
purity, justice, kindness and the like,—are 
but shapes and aspects of goodness. And 
having in his degree a sensibility towards 
them all, for the sake of them all he is moved 
to love the Lawgiver, who enjoins them 
upon him, And, as he can contemplate 
these qualities and their manifestations 
under the common name of goodness, he is 
prepared to think of them as indivisible, 
correlative, supplementary of each other in 
one and the same Personality, so that there 
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is no aspect of goodness which God is not; 
and that the more, because the notion of a 
perfection embracing all possible excel- 
lences, both moral and intellectual, is espe- 
cially congenial to the mind, and there are 
in fact intellectual attributes, as well as 
moral, included in the child’s image of God, 
as above represented. 

Such is the apprehension which even a 
child may have of his Sovereign, Lawgiver, 
and Judge; which is possible in the case of 
children, because, at least, some children 
possess it, whether others possess it or no; 
and which, when it is found in children, is 
found to act promptly and keenly, by reason 
of the paucity of their ideas, It is am 
image of the good God, good in Himself, 
good relatively to the child, with whatever 
incompleteness ; an image before it has 
been reflected on, and before it is recog- 
nised by him as a notion. Though he can- 
not explain or define the word ‘ God,’ when 
told to use it, his acts show that to him it 
is far more than a word. He listens, in- 
deed, with wonder and interest to fables or 
tales, he has a dim, shadowy sense of what 
he hears about persons and matters of this 
world; but he has that within him which 
actually vibrates, responds, and gives a 
deep meaning to the lessons of his first 
teachers about the will and the providence 
of God. 


So far, with some differences 
which are perhaps but differences of 
nomenclature, we have gone heartily 
along with Father Newman. His 
book is a counterpart to Butler’s 
Analogy, and as the first part of the 
Analogy has been in these bad times 
a support to many of us, when 
the formulas of the established 
creeds have crumbled away, so we 
give cordial welcome to this addi- 
tion to our stock of religious phi- 
losophy, which addresses itself to 
the intellect of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as Butler addressed that of its 
predecessor. But just as with 
Butler, when we pass from his 
treatment of the facts of nature to 
the defence of the dogmatic system 
of Christianity, we exchange the 
philosopher for the special pleader, 
so Father Newman at the same 
transition point equally ceases to 
convince. Assumption takes the 
place of reasoning. Facts are no 
longer looked in the face, and 
objections are either ignored alto- 
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gether or are caricatured in order 
to be answered. Hitherto he has 
been pleading the cause of religion 
as it has existed in all ages and 
under countless varieties of form. 
We are now led across the mo- 
rasses of technical theology. We 
spring from tuft to tuft and hum- 
mock to hummock. The ground 
shakes about us, and we are allowed 
no breathing time to pause, lest it 
give way under our feet altogether. 
The promised land lies before us, the 
land of absolute repose in the deci- 
sions of the Infallible Church. Once 
there we may rest for ever; and 
we are swung along towards it, 
guided, if we may use the word for 
an absolute surrender of reason, 
by the obscure emotions and half 
realised perceptions of what is 
called the imaginative intellect. 
We leave behind us as misleading 
the apparatus of faculties which 
conduct us successfully through 
ordinary life. We are told to 
believe, and accept it on Father 
Newman’s authority, that we are not 
after all chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and that the other side to which 
he points the way is really solid 
ground, and not a mere fog-bank. 
There are two roads on which it 
is possible to travel, after starting 
from conscience and the acknow- 
ledgment of a God to whom we owe 
obedience. There is the theolo- 
gical road, and there is the road of 
experience and fact. To those 
who choose the second of these 
courses conscience is the sanc- 
tion of right action; while ex- 
perience and observation show us 
in what right action consists. The 
moral laws are inherent in nature 
like the laws of the material uni- 
verse, and our business is to discover 
what they are. If we obey them, 
it is well with us; if we disobey 
them we fail, and ruin ourselves 
internally in our characters, and 
sooner or later in our external for- 
tunes. These laws are not arbitrarily 
imposed from without, but are 
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interfused in the constitution of 
things. Conscience insists that 
they must be obeyed, for they form 
the condition on which society holds 
together, and in obedience to them 
lies the essence of all genuine 
religion. 

From this poimt of view the 
religious history of mankind is 
the history of the efforts which 
men have made to discover the 
moral law, and enforce it so far as 
it is known. If we are asked why 
the moral laws, being of so much 
consequence to the well-being of 
mankind, were not made clear from 
the beginning, we can but answer 
that we do not know. The fact has 
been that they have been left to 
human energy to discover, like the 
law of gravitation; our knowledge 
of them has been progressive, like 
our knowledge in every other de- 
partment of nature; and religious 
theories exhibit the same early im- 
perfections, and the same gradual 
advance as astronomy or medicine. 

A second phenomenon is no less 
apparent on the most cursory as well 
as the most careful study of reli- 
gious history. To obey the moral 
law has been always difficult; to 
practise particular rites, or to pro- 
fess particular opinions, is com- 
paratively easy. Religions, there- 
fore, as their initial fervour dies 
away, have uniformly shown a ten- 
dency to stiffen into ceremonial or 
superstitious observances, or else into 
theological theories. Duty has been 
made to consist in the compliance 
with particular creeds, or in prac- 
tices of outward devotion; and a 
compromise has been thus arrived 
at, by which men have been enabled 
to believe themselves religious, 
without parting from their private 
self-indulgence. Religion has had 
two parts: the inward moral and 
spiritual, the outward ritualistic, or 
speculative; and the division be- 
tween them, and the history of their 
effects upon mankind, when one or 
the other has preponderated, is the 
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most signal testimony to their real 
character, and to the relations ir 
which they stand to each other 
and to the world. Where the 
moral element has been foremost, 
where men have been chiefly bent 
upon contending with practical evil, 
and making so much as they can 
understand of the law of God the 
rule of their dealings among them- 
selves, there the religion has spread 
over the earth like water for the 
purifying the nations. Where the 
superstitious or theological element 
has been in the ascendant, where 
charity has been second to ortho- 
doxy, and religion has been an 
affair of temples and sacrifices and 
devotional refinements, there as uni- 
formly it has lost its beneficent 
powers, it has fraternised with. the 
blackest and darkest of human 
passions, and has carried with it as 
its shadow, division and hatred 
and cruelty. The power in the 
universe, whatever it be, which 
envies human happiness, has laid 
hold of conscience and distracted 
it from its proper function. In- 
stead of looking any more for 
our duties to our neighbours, we 
go astray, and quarrel with each 
other over imaginary speculative 
theories. We wonder at the failure 
of Christianity, at the small pro- 
gress which it has made in com- 
parison with the brilliancy of its 
rise : but if men had shown as much 
fanaticism in carrying into practice 
the Sermon on the Mount as in dis- 
puting the least of the thousand dog- 
matic definitions which have super- 
seded the Gospel, we should not be 
now lamenting with Father New- 
man that ‘God’s control over the 
world is so indirect, and His action 
so obscure.’ 

The theological tendency, never- 
theless, remains in possession; opi- 
nions are still looked upon as the test 
whether we are on the right road 
or the wrong; and it is in this 
direction and not the other that 
Father Newman would have us 
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travel if our condition is to be 
mended. 

Devotion must have its objects, 
he tells us; and they must be set 
before the mind as propositions, 
with which the intellect must be fed 
till it is saturated; the intellect 
in return will then guarantee that 
they are true by the tenacity with 
which it holds these propositions. 

He gives an instance of what he 
means in the use which he pre- 
scribes for the book of Psalms. ‘ The 
exercise of the affections strengthens 
our apprehension of the object of 
them,’ he says, ‘and it is impossible 
to exaggerate the influence exerted 
on the religious imagination, by a 
book of devotions so sublime, so 
penetrating, so full of deep instruc- 
tion, as the Psalter.’ We must take 
it, however, as a whole, we may not 
enquire what part of it is authentic, 
or whether David, whose acts were 
of so mixed a character, was always 
divinely guided in his words. If 
we take the forty-second Psalm, we 
must take the hundred-and-ninth ; 
and those who accept the hundred- 
and-ninth as the word of God, are 
already far on their way towards 
auto-da-fés and massacres of St. 
Bartholomew. 

When the mind is thus devotion- 
ally pervaded, the Catholic theology 
will be developed by the theo- 
logical intellect as naturally as 
geometrical theorems from the ele- 
mentary axioms and propositions. 
The difficulty is with the preparation 
of the soil; and if we find Father 
Newman unpersuasive, the fault 
may be simply in ourselves. Persua- 
siveness implies agreement in first 
principles between the teacher and 
the taught. It is possible that we 
may be colour blind, or be without 
ear to follow the harmony of the 
theological variations. The Catholic 
doctrines may carry conviction only 
to the elect. Those who are chosen 
to inherit the blessing, may alone 
have grace to apprehend its con- 
ditions. If it be so, we are beyond 
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help; but we claim for the present 
to belong to those who believein God 
and in the moral laws, and to those, 
therefore, to whom Father Newman 
says that his book is addressed. In 
this character we have a right to 
speak, and when he fails to convince 
us, to give reasons for withholding 
our assent. 

Having chosen his course he com- 
mences characteristically with an 
exulting eulogy on the Athanasian 
Creed. No one, he seems toadmit,can 
understand what the creed means. 
‘The pure indivisible light,’ he says, 
‘is seen only by the blessed in- 
habitants of Heaven.’ The rays 
come to us on earth, ‘ broken into 
their constituent colours;’ and 
when we attempt to combine them 
‘we produce only a dirty white.’ 
Each ray, nevertheless, comes direct 
to us from above. It can be sepa- 
rately admired and adored for its 
particular beauty; and when intelli- 
gence fails, faith steps in. So with 
the million developments of theo- 
logical subtlety. Simple-minded 
people cannot enter into these re- 
finements; the terminology itself is 
unintelligible without a special and 
scientific education. But simple- 
minded men are not required to un- 
derstand them. Their duty is merely 
to feel certain that every pro- 
position laid down by the Church is 
true, and they are able to do it in 
virtue of a comprehensive accept- 
ance of the authority of the Church 
itself. The Church says so and so, 
and therefore it is indisputably cer- 
tain that the truth is so and so. 

The difficulty is removed by the dogma 
of the Church’s infallibility, and of the con- 
sequent duty of ‘ implicit faith’ in her word. 
The ‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’ is an article of the creed, and an 
article, which, inclusive of her infallibility, 
all men, high and low, can easily master 
and accept with a real and operative assent. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse pro- 
positions in a Catholic’s mind, for to be- 
lieve in her word is virtually to believe in 
themall. Even what he cannot understand, 
at least he can believe to be true; and he 


believes it to be true because he believes 
in the Church. 
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The next question of course is, 
how we can be certain that the 
Church is infallible ? and to under- 
stand this we are carried back even 
more into the metaphysics of con- 
viction. For the infallibility of the 
Church, or any truth, to produce an 
animating effect upon us, we must 
assent to it unconditionally; and 
Father Newman has first to prove 
in general, as against Locke and 
the inductive philosophy, that a 
state of undoubting assurance is 
itself legitimate. 

‘Assent,’ he says, is a distinct 
act of the mind which declares that 
it is made up. It resembles the 
striking of a clock. It is an 
intimation that argument is over, 
the conclusion accepted, and the 
possibility of error no longer enter- 
tained. Numberless propositionsare, 
in fact, held in this way in ordinary 
life. Each of us, for instance, holds 
with undoubting certainty, the pro- 
position that ‘I shall die,’ or, again, 
that ‘England is an island.’ The 
fact of our death is in the future, 
and therefore in its nature con- 
tingent. We may have never our- 
selves personally sailed round 
England. Yet, in neither case, 
have we any doubt, or can a person 
of ordinary intelligence admit that 
there is room for doubt. 

The appeal to ordinary intelli- 
gence corresponds to the appeal 
at a later stage of the argument 
to the religious instincts of barbar- 
ous nations. Ordinary intelligence 
jumps hastily to conclusions. It 
is as often wrong as right, and 
the strength with we Pog it holds 
a particular opinion may only 
be an index of want of thought. 
The proposition that ‘I shall die’ 
seems at the first blush as indis- 
putable as that the whole is greater 
than its part. But those who accept 
the infallibility of St. Paul believe 
that, at the last trumpet, those that 
are alive will be caught up into the 
air without dying atall. The last 
day, they are warned, will come 
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like a thief in the night, and they 
are charged to be on the watch for 
it. The thought, therefore, that it 
may come in their time will present 
itself not as a probability, but cer- 
tainly as something not utterly im- 
possible. Ordinary intelligence again 
is similarly absolutely certain that 
England is an island. The man of 
science is certain of it too, but in 
the sense of the word which Father 
Newman quarrels with. Sudden geo- 
graphical changes are extremely 
rare ; but the time has been when 
England was not an island, and the 
time may come when it will be re- 
attached to the continent. The 
Channel is shallow, not much deeper 
anywhere than the towers of West- 
minster Abbey. Extensive tracts 
of the globe have been rapidly 
depressed and rapidly raised again. 
It is therefore possible, though 
very unlikely, that there may 
be, at some point or other in the 
Channel, at any moment, a sudden 
upheaval. ; 

‘ Certainty,’ Father Newman in- 
sists, is the same in kind wherever 
and by whomsoever it is experi- 
enced. The gravely and cautiously 
formed conclusion of the scientific 
investigator, and the determination 
of the schoolgirl that the weather is 
going to be fine, do not differ from 
each other so far as they are acts of 
the mind. And the schoolgirl has 
pro tanto an evidence in her con- 
viction that the fact will be as she 
believes. Nay, rather the laborious 
inference hesitatingly held after 
patient and sceptical examination, 
Father Newman considers inferior 
in character, and likely to be less 
productive of fruit than assent more 
impulsively yielded. 

In such instances of certitude, the pre- 
vious labour of coming to a conclusion, and 
that repose of mind which I have above de- 
scribed as attendant on an assent to its 
truth, often counteracts whatever of lively 
sensation the fact thus concluded is in itself 
adapted to excite; so that what is gained 


in depth and exactness of belief is lost as 
regards freshness and vigour. Hence it is 
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that literary or scientific men, who may 
have investigated some difficult point of 
history, philosophy, or physics, and have 
come to their own settled conclusion about 
it, having had a perfect right to form one, 
are far more disposed to be silent as to 
their convictions, and to let others alone, 
than partisans on either side of the ques- 
tion, who take it up with less thought 
and seriousness. And so again, in tho 
religious world, no one seems to look for 
any great devotion or fervour in contro- 
versialists, writers on Christian Evidences, 
theologians, and the like, it being taken for 
granted, rightly or wrongly, that such men 
are too intellectual to be spiritual, and are 
more occupied with the truth of doctrine 
than with its reality. If, on the other hand, 
we would see what the force of simple 
assent cun be, viewed apart from its reflex 
confirmation, we have but to look at the 
generous and uncalculating energy of faith 
as exemplified in the primitive Martyrs, in 
the youths who defied the pagan tyrant, or 
the maidens who were silent under his tor- 
tures. It is assent, pure and simple, which 
is the motive cause of great achievements; 
it is confidence, growing out of instincts 
rather than arguments, stayed upon a vivid 
apprehension, and animated by a transcen- 
dent logic, more concentrated in will and in 
deed for the very reason that it has not 
been subjected to any intellectual develop- 
ment. 


Although, however, my sense of 
certainty is an evidence that I think 
myself right, there is still a 
bridge to be crossed between my 
thought and the fact. My own 
experience assures me too painfully 
of my fallibility. I have experienced 
equally the fallibility of others. No 
one can seriously maintain that a 
consciousness of certitude is an evi- 
dence of facts on which I can rely. 
Yet Father Newman clings to the 
belief that in some sense or other it 
is anevidence. ‘It is characteristic 
of certitude,’ he says, ‘that its 
object is a truth, a truth as such, 
a proposition as true. There are 
right and wrong convictions, and 
certitude is a right conviction; if 
it is not right with a consciousness 
of being right, it is not certitude. 
Now, truth cannot change; what 
is once truth is always truth; and 
the human mind is made for truth, 
and so rests in truth, as it cannot 
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rest in falsehood. When then it 
once becomes possessed of a truth, 
what is to dispossess it ?’ 

It is open to Father Newman 
to distinguish, if he pleases, be- 
tween certitude and conviction. He 
may say that we may be convinced 
of what is false, but only certain of 
what istrue. But this is nothing 
to the purpose, so long as we have 
no criterion to distinguish one from 
the other as an internal impression. 
Father Newman is certain that the 
Pope is Vicar of Christ. Luther 
was no less certain that the Pope 
was Autichrist. Father Newman 
believes that the substance of bread 
is taken away in the act of conse- 
cration. The Protestant martyrs 
died rather than admit that bread 
could cease to be bread when a 
priest mumbled a charm over it. 
Who or what is to decide between 
these several acts of consciousness, 
which was certitude and which con- 
viction ? 

The Church evidently is the true 
Deus ex machind. The Church, in 
virtue of its infallibility, will re- 
solve this and all other difficulties ; 
and the infallibility, it seems, is 
somehow or other its own witness, 
and proves itself as Spinoza de- 
monstrated the existence of God. 
‘I form a conception,’ Spinoza says, 
‘of an absolutely perfect being. But 
existence is a mode of perfection ; 
a non-existent being is an imperfect 
being: and therefore God’s existence 
is involved in the Idea of Him.’ 
Father Newman similarly appears 
to say that the mind is made for 
truth, and demands it as a natural 
right. Of the elementary truth 
that the Church is infallible it can 
be as that Victoria is 
Queen of England; and this once 
established it has all that it re- 
quires, It is true that we have made 
mistakes ; but wsum non tollit abusus. 
That we have been often wrong 
does not imply that we may not be 
right at last. Our faculties have a 
correspondence with truth. They 
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were given to us to lead us into 
truth, and though they fail many 
times they may bring us right at 
last. Once established in certitude 
we have nothing more to fear, and 
may defy argument thenceforth. 
Our past mistakes may after 
all have been only apparent. 
We have called ourselves certain, 
when we had only a strong pre- 
sumption, an opinion, or an intel- 
lectual inference. Or again, we may 
fancy that we have changed our 
minds when in fact we have not 
changed our convictions but onl 

developed them, as a Theist re- 
mains a Theist though he add to 
his Theism a faith in revelation; and 
a Protestant continues to hold the 
Athanasian Creed though he pass 
into a Catholic. St. Paul is ad- 
mitted to bea difficulty; St. Paul 
indisputably did once hold that 
Christianity was an illusion: but St. 
Paul is got rid of by being made an 
exceptional person. ‘ His conver- 
sion, as also his after life, was 
miraculous.’ 

Any way, when once possessed of 
certitude, we cannot lose it. No 
evidence, however clear, canshake us 
thenceforward. ‘Certitude ought 
to stand all trials or it is not certi- 
tude.’ Its very office is to cherish 
and maintain its object, and its very 
lot and duty is to sustain such 
shocks in maintenance of it without 
being damaged by them.’ Father 
Newman takes an example, and it 
is an extremely significant one. 


Let us suppose we are told on an unim- 
peachable authority, that a man whom we 
saw die is now alive again and at his work, 
as it was his wont to be ; let us suppose we 
actually see him and converse with him; 
what will become of our certitude of his 
death? I do not think we should give it 
up; how could we, when we actually saw 
him die? At first, indeed, we should be 
thrown into an astonishment and confusion 
so great, that the world would seem to reel 
round us, and we should be ready to give up 
the use of our senses and of our memory, of 
our reflective powers, and of our reason, and 
even to deny our power of thinking, and 
our existence itself. Such confidence have 
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we in the doctrine that when life goes it 
never returns. Nor would our bewilder- 
ment be less, when the first blow was over ; 
but our reason would rally, and with our 
reason our certitude would come back to 
us. Whatever came of it, we should never 
cease to know and to confess to ourselves 
both of the contrary facts, that we saw him 
die, and that after dying we saw him alive 
again. The overpowering strangeness of 
our experience would have no power to 
shake our certitude in the facts which 
created it. 

No better illustration could have 
been given of the difference be- 
tween what is called in commenda- 
tion ‘a believing mind,’ and a mind 
trained to careful and precise obser- 
vation. In such a case as Father 
Newman supposes, a jury of modern 
physicians would indisputably con- 
clude that the man had never been 
really dead, that the symptoms had 
been mistaken, and the phenomena 
of catalepsy had been confounded 
with the phenomena of death. If 
catalepsy was impossible, if the man 
had appeared, for instance, to lose 
his head on the scaffold, they would 
assume that there had been a sub- 
stitution of persons, or that the ob- 
servers had been taken in by some 
skilful optical trick. Father New- 
man may, perhaps, go further and 
suppose that they had themselves 
seen the man tied to a gun and 
blown to pieces beyond possibility 
of deception. But a man of science 
would reply that such a case could 
not occur. That men once dead do 
not return to life again has been 
revealed by an experience too uni- 
form to allow its opposite to be 
entertained even as a hypothesis. 

Catholic certitude involving the 
acceptance of miracles, the develop- 
ment of the subject brings up natu- 
rally the famous argument of Hume. 
Father Newman is more candid in 
his statement of it than Butler. 
Butler, perhaps, had not read 
Hume’s essay, or he could hardly 
have evaded so completely the point 
of the objection. Men suppose 
Butler says that there is an ante- 
cedent presumption againstmiracles. 


He answers that there is a stron 
presumption against half the facts 
of ordinary experience. There are 
fifty ways which I may go after I 
leave my door. The odds are forty- 
nine to one against my taking any 
particular way that can be mentioned, 
yet when a person says that he saw 
me go that way and not another, his 
evidence is accepted without diffi- 
culty, and the fact is taken to be 
proved. But this is entirely to leave 
out of sight the difference between 
occurrences which are contrary to 
experience, and therefore impro- 
bable in themselves, and occurrences 
which have no inherent. unlikeli- 
hood about them. That a notorious 
liar should have perjured himself in 
a court of justice would excite no 
surprise in itself, and would be be- 
lieved on moderate evidence. That 
a notoriously noble and upright 
man should have consciously done a 
base action for a selfish object would 
be so incredible to us, that an ac- 
cumulation of proof would scarcely 
persuade us that it was true. 

Dr. Newman states the argument 
more justly, though we cannot think 
he succeeds in meeting it. 

‘It is argued by Hume,’ he says, 
‘against the actual occurrence of 
the Jewish and Christian miracles, 
that, whereas “it is experience only 
which gives authority to human 
testimony, and it is the same experi- 
ence which assures us of the laws of 
nature,” therefore, “‘when these two 
kinds of experience are contrary ”’ 
to each other, “‘we are bound to sub- 
tract the one from the other;’’ and, 
in consequence, since we have no 
experience of a violation of natural 
laws, and much experience of the 
violation of truth, “‘ we may establish 
it as a maxim that no human testi- 
mony can have such force as to prove 
a miracle, and make it a just founda- 
tion for any system of religion.” ’ 

This is Hume’s real argument 
accurately though briefly stated. 
How does Dr. Newman answer it ? 

‘I will accept the general propo- 
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sition,’ he says, ‘but I resist its 
application. Doubtless, it is ab- 
stractedly more likely that men 
should lie than that the order of 
nature should be infringed; but 
what is abstract reasoning to a 
question of concrete fact? To 
arrive at the fact of any matter, we 
must eschew generalities, and take 
things as they stand, with all their 
circumstances. . The question is 
not about miracles in general,or men 
in general, but definitely, whether 
these particular miracles, ascribed 
to the particular Peter, James, and 
John, are more likely to have been 
than not.’ 

* More likely to have been than 
not’ is a widely different thing from 
absolute certainty, and verges on 
the balancing of “probability “which 
elsewhere is so severely disclaimed. 
But after he has accepted the gene- 
ral proposition, how in reason can 
he ask what it has to do with con- 
crete fact? What else should it 
have to do with? It is not an 
axiom of pure mathematics or a 
formula made up of symbols. It 
professes to be and it is a generali- 
sation from concrete experience. 
It calls itself rightly or wrongly an 
expression of a universal truth, and 
being such, must therefore govern 
every particular instance which can 
be brought under it. Had Hume 
said simply that miracles were im- 
probable, and that more evidence 
was required to establish them than 
to establish ordinary facts, the an- 
swer would have been to the pur- 
pose; but the gist of Hume’s argu- 
ment is that no evidence whatever 
can prove a miracle, and to accept 
the premiss and to refuse its appli- 
cation on the plea that it is an ab- 
stract proposition, is to fly in the 
face of logic and common sense. 
Catholics, in fact, do not and 
cannot feel the improbability of 
miracles. An invisible but definite 
miracle is worked whenever a mass 
is said. In Catholic countries 
miracles, real or imaginary, are 
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things of daily occurrence. Under 
‘particular circumstances’ they are 
more likely to occur than not, and 
therefore any, even the slightest 
and most indirect, testimony is 
sufficient to make credible any 
given instance of miracle. 

Prejudices, prepossessions, ‘trifles 
light as air,’ irregular emotions, im- 
plicit reasons, ‘such as we feel, but 
which for some cause or other, be- 
cause they are too subtle or too cir- 
cuitous, we cannot put into words so 
as to satisfy logic,’ these, and such 
as these in matters of religion, are 
genuine evidences to which, we are 
told, a reasonable man is expected 
to defer. Having once passed the 
line where evidence can be pro- 
duced and tested, we are at the 
mercy of imagination, and the 
reader who has thus committed 
himself can now be led forward 
through the analytical labyrinth. 
The intellectual faculties, ‘ looking 
before and after,’ are touched as it 
were by atorpedo. Our criteria of 
truth leave us. One thing seems 
as reasonable as another. We 
strike our flag and surrender. We 
‘consent,’ as Father Newman ad- 
vises us, ‘to take things as they are 
and resign ourselves to what we 
find ; instead of devising, which 
cannot be, some sufficient science 
of reasoning which may compel 
certitude in concrete conclusions, to 
confess that there is no ultimate 
test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind 
itself, and that this phenomenon, 
perplexing as we may find it, is a 
normal and inevitable characteristic 
of the mental constitution of a 
being like man on a stage such as 
the world.’ 

In this condition we are invited 
to recognise the claims of the 
Catholic Church upon us. ‘The 
Catholic religion,’ we are told, ‘i 
reached by enquirers from all points 
of the compass, as if it mattered 
not where a man began so that he 
had an eye and heart for the truth.’ 
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Before ‘ the miserable deeds of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries’ 
‘the visible Church was the light of 
the world, conspicuous as the sun 
in the heavens. The creed was 
written on her forehead,’ in ac- 
cordance with the text, ‘Who is 
she that looks forth at the dawn, 
fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 
terrible as an army set in array ?’ 
‘Clouds have now come over the 
sky, but what the Church has lost 
in her appeal to the imagination she 
has gained in philosophical cogency 
by the evidence of her persistent 
vitality. She is as vigorous in her 
age as in her youth, and has upon 
her primdé facie signs of divinity.’ 
Whether the Church has really 
gained in philosophical cogency by 
the Reformation and its conse- 
quences is a matter on which 
Father Newman has a right to his 
opinion; but others have also a 
right to theirs, which will probably 
be different. To ourselves it ap- 
pears that what vitality she possesses 
is proportioned to the degree in 
which she has adopted the principles 
of her enemies, that so far as she 
retains her own she becomes every 
hour more powerless to act upon 
them. If it be vitality to have lost 
her hold on nine-tenths of the 
educated laymen in her own com- 
munion ; if it be vitality to have 
compelled every Catholic Govern- 
ment to take from her the last fibre 
of secular and civil authority, to 
deprive her even of her control over 
education, and relegate her to the 
domain of mere opinion ; if it be a 
sign of vigour that her once world- 
wide temporal authority is now 
limited to a single state, and sup- 
ported there by the bayonets of a 
stranger, then indeed the evidence 
of, her divinity may be said to have 
gained strength. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the 


Church destroyed by sword and fire 
many hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in the effort to recover 
her dominion. She still professes in- 
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tolerance, and Father Newman him- 
self claims it as her right. Let her 
lay her hand upon one single heretic 
and dispose of him, as she used to 
do, at the stake ; let but one man, 
now on the occasion of this bril- 
liant Council, be publicly burnt in 
Rome for want of orthodoxy, and 
who does not know that the whole 
ecclesiastical fabric would be torn 
to pieces by the indignation of 
mankind ? 

Yet to Father Newman the posi- 
tion of the Church is so splendid, she 
is so visibly the representative of the 
majesty of God, that she challenges 
comparison with every other re- 
ligious institution and has a claim 
in the fact of her existence to uni- 
versal submission. 

He now passes on to show in detail 
how the Church in her teaching and 
character corresponds with the de- 
mands of our nature. Returning to 
natural religion, but henceforward in 
another relation to it, be appeals to 
the primitive traditions of our race, 
and to the present beliefs and prac- 
tices of savage nations for the ele- 
mentary and instinctive principles 
of devotion. 

The savage, ignorant of the 
nature of the forces which sur- 
round him, ignorant that the 
movements of the stars, the revolu- 
tion of the seasons, the phenomena 
of growth and decay, and sickness 
and health, are the result of agen- 
cies constant in their operation and 
discoverable by observation, attri- 
butes them to the capricious will of 
beings like himself, and differing 
from him only in power. He makes 
God or gods after his own image, 
and knowing that he himself is alter- 
nately generous and benevolent, and 
vindictive and passionate, treats his 
divinities as he is himself treated by 
his own slaves, regards them with 
a combination of love and terror, 
and prays to them, flatters them, 
and sacrifices to them, to win their 
favour to himself, and bribe them 
to look kindly on his enterprises. 
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Ill fortune affecting him more keenly 
than prosperity, he attributes to 
them uniformly a disposition of 
envy, if not of malignity. He con- 
cludes that they bear a grudge 
against human happiness, and must 
be propitiated if their jealousy is to 
beappeased, He passes over without 
attention the ordinary occurrences 
of life. He dwells on the excep- 
tions. He shudders at the eclipse, 
the thunderstorm, or the epidemic. 
He is excited by coincidents and 
accidents. He looks for God, not 
in nature, but in what seem to him 
to be interferences with nature, and 
according as they affect his own 
fortunes, he believes that super- 
natural beings are watching over 
him for good or for evil. 
Tendencies which result mani- 
festly from ignorance of natural 
causes, and yield everywhere before 
attention to facts, are to Father 
Newman the first trustworthy exhi- 
bition of the spiritual instincts of 
mankind. The religion of cultiva- 
tion, the clearer insight which has 
been obtained by science into the 
system under which the world is 
really governed, he sets aside as 
unworthy of consideration—as be- 
side the question—as a mode of 
thought developed by intellect 
alone to the exclusion of conscience. 
He despises modern ideas on these 
and kindred matters so entirely 
that he cannot treat them with 
the fairness which his argu- 
ment demands, for he _ chal- 
lenges comparison for the Catholic 
Church with every rival belief, and 
he will not allow it to be compared 
with the creed which now divides 
the educated world with her. The 
savage is his spiritual ancestor, 
3 whom he glories in being the 
vit ascendant. He might as 
well say fltm,.the science of as- 
tronomy ought not to be gathered 
from actual observation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, 
but should be developed rather 
from the. primitive ideas of the 
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early races, which saw in the stars 
and constellations of stars the 
monuments of the loves of the 
gods or the trophies of their wars. 
He dwells with especial satisfac. 
tion on the cruel element of most 
heathen creeds, particularly on the 
propitiatory sacrifices. He insists 
on the vindictive character of 
Divine punishment—vindictive as 
distinct from corrective—and in 
his passion for retribution forgets 
or obliterates justice. That an 
offence be followed by retaliation 
is the first necessity to him. That 
the criminal himself should be the 
person to suffer is only the second. 
Civilised nations endeavour imper- 
fectly to limit the consequences of 
bad actions to the perpetrators 
themselves. We consider govern- 
ments to be good or bad as men 
receive under them the just reward 
of their conduct. Father Newman’s 
sense of equity is satisfied with 
vicarious penalties ; and as he pre- 
fers the fetish of the savage to the 
philosophy of the man of science, we 
presume that he would consider the 
criminal system of China nearer 
than that of Europe to the general 
order of Providence. In China, 
when a murder has been committed 
the law demands life for life; but 
Chinese justice is satisfied with the 
punishment of somebody, and the 
criminal is permitted to find a sub- 
stitute. Father Newman says: 
‘Since all human suffering is in its 
last resolution the punishment of sin, 
and punishment implies a rule and 
a rule of justice, he who undergoes 
the punishment of another in his 
stead may be said in a certain sense 
to satisfy the claims of justice to- 
wards that other in his own person.’ 
We should rather say that when 
the innocent suffers for the guilty 
a second wrong has been added to 
the first ; and although, in the im- 
perfection of human things, justice 
often misses its mark, and in the 
confusion and whirl of life the 
penalties of evil deeds are distri- 
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buted unequally and unfairly, the 
function of human society is to re- 
dress these inequalities rather than 
acquiesce in them and sanction 
them; and a government stands 
high or low in its claim to honour 
and respect, according as it adjusts 
punishments to the shoulders on 
which they legitimately ought to 
fall. 

Modern ideas on these and simi- 
lar subjects are here characterised, 
however, as ‘simply false,’ ‘ inas- 
much as they contradict the primary 
teaching of nature in the human 
race, wherever a religion is found 
and its workings can be ascertained.’ 
Father Newman’s views are, in one 
respect, consistent. He admits 
that these religions, to which he 
pays so much honour, ‘in the cor- 
rupt state in which they appear in 
history, are little better than schools 
of imposture, cruelty and impurity,’ 
and inasmuch as he considers that 
‘God is sanctity, truth and love, 
and the three offences against His 
majesty are impurity, unveracity 
and cruelty,’ the acknowledgment 
seriously impairs their value as 
authorities. The Church, however, 
it must be confessed, has in this 
respect made good its kindred with 
them. The monasteries in the six- 
teenth century were found to be 
nests of unnaturalcrime. The claims 
of the Holy See were built on forged 
decretals, the Bible was supplanted 
by legends of saints, and the bloody 
customs of Dahomey are less atro- 
cious than the Paris frenzy on the 
day of St. Bartholomew, for which 
Gregory XIII. ordered a Te Deum. 

If the corrupt early religions 
are notwithstanding more trust- 
worthy than philosophy, it is 
but reasonable to maintain that the 
Church may have committed the 
same crimes, and retain in spite of 
them its divine claims to our ad- 
miration. Father Newman, how- 
ever, goes further and makes de- 
mands for it which we are even less 
able to allow. 
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‘The dominant Catholic Church,’ he 
says, ‘aimed at the benefit of all nations 
by the spiritual conquest ofall; . . . its sue- 
cesses have on the whole been of extreme 
benefit to the human race. It has imparted 
an intelligent notion about the Supreme 
God among millions who would have lived 
and died in irreligion. It has raised the 
tone of morality wherever it has come, has 
abolished great social anomalies and mise- 
ries, has raised the female sex to its proper 
dignity, has protected the poorer classes, 
has destroyed slavery, encouraged literature 
and philosophy, and had a principal part 
in that civilization of the human kind, 
which with some evils still has on the 
whole been productive of far greater good.’ 


This is hardy, to say the least of 
it. When the Church was in the 
plenitude of its power, the notion 
taught by it of the Supreme God, 
was that of a being who looked ap- 
provingly on an «awto-da-fé, who 
could be bribed to remit the penal- 
ties of sin by masses purchased with 
money, who, though all-wise and 
all-good, could be turned aside 
from His purpose by the entreaties 
or remonstrances of the saints. 
The same notion is still evidently 
held by Father Newman himself, 
who has submitted to a Church 
whose voice he regards as the voice 
of the Holy Spirit, yet whose im- 
pending decisions he ventures to de- 
precate and dread. He argues as if 
the Holy Spirit were about to dic- 
tate a decree the effects of which had 
been imperfectly considered. He 
tells us that he prays to Augustine, 
Ambrose, and Jerome, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, and Basil, to avert the 
great calamity, and, as if the Su- 
preme Power were indifferent or 
blind, believes, or affects to believe, 
‘that their intercession would de- 
cide the matter.’ Of all theo- 
ries ever proposed by man on 
the government of the universe, 
this seems to us to be about the 
maddest. 

As for the other achievements 
which he claims for RKomanism, 
history would say that the aboli- 
tion of social anomalies had :com- 
menced with the revolt of the six- 
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teenth century, and had progressed 
side by side with the intellectual 
movement which he detests and 
despises. The Spaniards, the most 
Catholic of nations, were the most 
ruthless in theirconquests, and have 
been the last to part with their 
slaves. The extinction of serfdom 
in England was coincident with the 
Reformation. The tyranny of the 
French aristocracy survived unmo- 
lested while the Church was pre- 
dominant, and fell with its fall. As 
to encouragementof literature, what 
one distinguished man of letters in 
the last three centuries has owed 
anything to the patronage of Rome ? 
Father Newman pays an unwill- 
ing compliment to the Reformation 
in claiming the effects of it for the 
body to which he belongs. An analo- 
gous deference to the modern spirit 
appears still more singularly in the 
following ingenious passage : 
Eternity or endlessness is in itself only 
a negative idea, though punishment is 
positive. Its fearful force, as added to 
punishment, lies in what it is not. It 
means no change of state, no annihilation, 
no restoration, but it cannot become a 
quality of punishment any more than a 
man’s living seventy years is a quality of 
his mind or enters into the idea of his 
virtues or talents. If punishment be 
attended by continuity, or by sense of 
succession, this must be because it is end- 
less and something more. Such inflictions 
are an addition to its endlessness, and do 
not necessarily belong to it because it is 
endless. As I have already said, the great 
mystery is not that evil has no end, but 
that it had a beginning. But I remit the 
whole subject to the Theological School. 


The time has been when the 
fathers of the Church conceived that 
a principal source of the happiness 
of the blessed, would be the con- 
templation of the torments of the 
damned. We cannot jump off our 
shadows, and as little can we escape 
the influence of the society in which 
we live. Father Newman is as un- 
able as the most tender-hearted 
liberal to contemplate without 
horror the never-ending conscious 
agony of a human soul. 
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To draw these remarks to a con- 
clusion. What has been said is from 
the nature of the case no more than 
a series of imperfectly connected 
criticisms. To do justice to a book 
so closely written and so delicately 
organised would require a volume 
as long as itself and a skill equal to 
its author’s. We have been able only 
to indicate the line of its purpose, 
and to take objections to the suc- 
cessive positions which are assumed 
as the argument developes itself. 

The conclusion contains a beau- 
tiful sketch of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, with an analysis of the 
causes assigned by Gibbon in ex- 
planation of its spread, and an 
exhibition of their insufficiency. We 
are not concerned to defend Gibbon, 
whose reasoning on this subject has 
always appeared to us singularly 
unconvincing. Still less do we wish 
to question the nature of the power 
which enabled Christianity to diffuse 
itself; though we may mean by 
Christianity something else than 
Father Newman means, and by the 
power which enabled it to grow, a 
spiritual influence working from 
mind to mind, rather than an ex- 
ternal supernatural force. Father 
Newman identifies Christianity with 
the complex doctrinal system em- 
bodied in the formulas and repre- 
sented in the constitution of the 
Catholic Church. We mean by it 
the code of moral duties which were 
taught by our Lord upon the Mount, 
and which, as the type of human 
perfection, He illustrated in His own 
character. In so far as the Catholic 
Church has adhered to the original 
pattern, in so far as it has addressed 
itself to the moral sense, and has 
aimed rather at making men good 
than at furnishing their intellects 
with orthodox formulas, so far it 
has fulfilled its function of regener- 
ating mankind. Under this aspect 
the spread of it ceases to be a mys- 
tery. The Roman world was sunk 
in lies, insincere idolatry, and the 
coarsest and most revolting profli- 
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gacy. There is something in human 
nature, in all times and in all coun- 
tries, which instinctively recoils 
against such things, something 
which says that lies are to be ab- 
horred, and that purity is nobler than 
bestiality ; and when the bad side of 
things is at its worst the nobler 
sort of men refuse to put up with it 
longer. The Roman government 
offered to the devotion of the empire 
a Divus Nero or a Divus Domi- 
tianus. The image of a peasant of 
Palestine, a being of stainless in- 
tegrity, appeared simultaneously, 
pointing to a Father in heaven 
and requiring men in His name to 
lead pure and self-sacrificing lives ; 
and if it be true that man is more 
than a beast, and that conscious and 
moral sense are a part of his natural 
constitution, we require no miracle 
to explain why millions of men and 
women with such alternatives before 
them were found to choose the 
better part. 

Father Newman thinks it unex- 
ampled : if he will study the history 
of the Reformation he will find its 
exact counterpart among ‘the miser- 
able deeds’ of the sixteenth century. 


The great mass of Christians were to be 
found in those classes which were of no 
account in the world, whether on the score 
of rank or of education. 

We all know this was the case with our 
Lord and His Apostles. It seems almost 
irreverent to speak of their temporal em- 
ployments, when we are so simply accus- 
tomed to consider them in their spiritual 
association ; but it is profitable to remind 
ourselves that our Lord Himself was a sort 
of smith, and made ploughs and cattle- 
yokes. Four apostles were fishermen, one 
a petty tax-collector, two husbandmen, one 
is said to have been a coachman, and another 
a market-gardener. When Peter and John 
were brought before the Council, they are 
spoken of as being, in a secular point of 
view, ‘illiterate men, and of the lower 
sort,’ and thus they are spoken of in a 
later age by the fathers. 

That their converts were of the same 
rank as themselves, is reported, in their 
favour or to their discredit, by friends and 
enemies, for four centuries. ‘If a man be 
educated,’ says Celsus in mockery, ‘let him 
keep clear of us Christians; we want no men 
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of wisdom, no men of sense. We account all 
such as evil. No; but, if there be one who 
is inexperienced, or stupid, or untaught, or 
a fool, let him come with good heart. 
‘They are weavers,’ he says elsewhere, 
‘ shoemakers, fullers, illiterate, clowns. 
‘Fools, low-born fellows,’ says Trypho. 
‘The greater part of you,’ says Cecilius, 
‘are worn with want, cold, toil, and famine; 
men collected from the lowest dregs of the 
people; ignorant, credulous women ;’ ‘ un- 
polished, boors, illiterate, ignorant even of 
the sordid arts of life; they do not under- 
stand even civil matters, how can they 
understand divine?’ ‘ They have left their 
tongs, mallets, and anvils, to preach about 
the things of heaven,’ says Libanius. 
‘ They deceive women, servants, and slaves,’ 
says Julian. The author of Philopatris 
speaks of them as ‘ poor creatures, blocks, 
withered old fellows, men of downcast and 
pale visages.’ As to their religion, it had 
the reputation popularly, according to vari- 
ous fathers, of being an anile superstition, 
the discovery of old women, a joke, a 
madness, an infatuation, an absurdity, a 
fanaticism. 

For Celsus and Julian write the 
Jesuit Campion, and we have ex- 
actly the language which was ap- 
plied to English Protestantism. 
Protestantism, like Christianity 
itself, began from below. The 
Marian martyrs were nine-tenths 
of them petty tradesmen and me- 
chanics. The Chuistian brothers 
who first imported Tyndal’s New 
Testament were weavers, carpenters, 
and cobblers ; and the Catholic mis- 
sionaries who came over in Eliza- 
beth’s time to reconquer England 
declared that their only opponents 
were to be found among the vilest 
of the people. 

The Catholic Religion in the six- 
teenth century had become like the 
heathen religions in the first. It 
had forgotten moral duty in the 
developement of its theology. The 
service of God had become a jug- 
gler’s game ; the only visible fruits 
of it were tyranny and simony and 
lasciviousness : and the uncorrupted 
part of Europe rose in indignation 
and declared that they would re- 
main in it no longer; that God was 
a Spirit and those who worshipped 
Him should worship in_ spirit 
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and in truth. The Church treated 
them as the Roman Empire had 
treated the Church in its infancy. 
They were persecuted, afflicted, 
tormented. They suffered martyr- 
dom like the early Christians in 
defence of the same principles, and 
like them they conquered. 

If we are now perplexed and dis- 
heartened, if some of us are looking 
back into Egypt and others are 
staggering into Atheism, it is be- 
cause Protestants themselves have 
struck in turn into the same miser- 
able course. They too have mis- 
taken theology for religion, and 
strangled themselves in dogmatic 
formulas. The Catholic turned re- 
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ligion into ritual, the Protestant 
has made it consist in holding par- 
ticular opinions, and at once has 
become an idolater like the other. 
He has grown afraid of intelligence. 
He has shrunk from facts, and pre- 
fers a pious belief to the recognition 
of obvious truths. He has lost his 
horror of falsehood, and with it the 
secret of his strength. But as 
Christianity was in the beginning, 
so Protestantism was when it rose in 
its first revolt. The resources of it 
were no greater, yet its story was the 
same. The parallel which Father 
Newman looks for in vain he will 
find there if he cares to seek for it, 
and it is fatal to his own theory. 
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HERE is no lack of materials, 
and there is abundance of 
work for the student of the Science 
of Religion. It is truethat, compared 
with the number of languages which 
the comparative philologist has to 
deal with, the number of religions is 
small, In. a comparative st udy of lan- 
guages, however, we find most of our 
materials ready for use ; we possess 
grammars and dictionaries. But 
where are we to look for the gram- 
mars and dictionaries of the prin- 
cipal religions of the world? Not 
in the catechisms, or the articles, 
not even in the so-called creeds or 
confessions of faith which, if they 
do not give us an actual misrepre- 
sentation of the doctrines which 
they profess to epitomise, give us 
always the shadow only, and never 
the soul and substance of a religion. 
But how seldom do we find even 
such helps ! 

Among Eastern nations it is not 
unusual to distinguish between re- 
ligions that are founded on a book, 
and others that have ne such 
vouchers to produce. The former 
are considered more respectable, 
and, though they may contain false 
doctrine, they are looked upon as @ 
kind of aristocracy among the vulgar 
and nondescript crowd of bookless 
or illiterate religions. 

To the student of religion cano- 
nical books are, no doubt, of the 
utmost importance, though he ought 
never to forget that nearly all 
canonical books give the reflected 
image only of the real doctrines of 
the founder of a new religion, an 
image always blurred and distorted 
by the medium through which it 


had to pass. But how few are the 
religions which possess even a 
sacred canon, how small is the 
aristocracy of real book-religions in 
the history of the world! Let us 
look at the two families that have 
been the principal actors in that 
great drama which we call the his- 
tory of the world, the Aryan and 
the Semitic, and we shall find that 
two members only of each family 
can claim the possession of a sacred 
code. Among the Aryans, the 
Hindus and the Persians; among 
the Shemites, the Hebrews and the 
Arabs. In the Aryan family the 
Hindus, in the Semitic family the 
Hebrews, have each produced two 
book- religions ; the Hindus have 

given rise to Brahmanism and 
Buddhism; the Hebrews to Mosaism 
and Christianity. Nay, it is impor- 

tant to observe that in each family 
the third book-religion can hardly 
lay claim to an independent origin, 
but is only a weaker repetition of 
the first. Zoroastrianism has its 
sources in the same stratum which 
fed the deeper and broader stream 
of Vedic religion; Mohammedan- 
ism springs, as far as its most 
vital doctrines are concerned, from 
the ancient fountain-head of the 
religion of Abraham, the wor- 
shipper and the friend of the 
one true God. If you keep before 
your mind the following simple out- 
line, you can see at one glance the 
river-system in which the religious 
thought of the Aryan and the 
Semitic nations has been running 
for centuries—of those, at least, 
who are in possession of sacred and 
canonical books. 
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While Buddhism is the direct 
offspring, and, at the same time, the 
antagonist of Brahmanism, Zoroas- 
trianism is rather a deviation from 
the straight course of ancient 
Vedic faith, though it likewise con- 
‘tains a protest against some of the 
doctrines of the earliest worshippers 
of the Vedic gods. The same, or 
nearly the same relationship holds 
together the three principal religions 
of the Semitic stock, only that, 
chronologically, Mohammedanism is 
later than Christianity, while Zoro- 
astrianism is earlier than Buddhism. 

Observe also another, and, as we 
shall see, by no means accidental 
coincidence in the parallel ramifica- 
tions of these two religious stems. 

Buddhism, which is the offspring 

-of, but at the same time marks a 
reaction against the ancient Brah- 
manism of India, withered away 
after a time on the soil from which 
it had sprung, and assumed its real 
importance only after it had been 
‘transplanted from India, and struck 
root among Turanian nations in the 
very centre of the Asiatic continent. 
Buddhism, being at its birth an 
Aryan religion, ended by becoming 
the principal religion of the Tura- 
nian world. 

The same transference took plave 
in the second stem. Christianity, 
being the offspring of Mosaism, was 
rejected by the Jews as Buddhism 
was by the Brahmans. It failed to 
fulfil its purpose as a mere reform 
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— 
Old Testament 
~ Mosaism 


New Testament 
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Koran 
Mohammedanism 


of the ancient Jewish religion, and 
not till it had been transferred from 
Semitic to Aryan ground, from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, did it develope 
its real nature and assume its world- 
wide importance. Having been at 
its birth a Semitic religion, it be- 
came the principal religion of the 
Aryan world. 

There is one other nation only, 
outside the pale of the Aryan and 
Semitic families, which can claim 
one, or even two book-religions as its 
own. China became the mother, at 
almost the same time, of two reli- 
gions, each founded on a sacred 
code—the religion of Confucius, and 
the religion of Lao-tse, the former 
resting on the Five King and the 
Four Shu, the latter on the Tao-te- 
king. 

With these eight religions the 
library of the Sacred Books of the 
whole human race is complete, and 
an accurate study of these eight 
codes, written in Sanskrit, Pali, and 
Zend, in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic, lastly in Chinese, might in 
itself not seem too formidable an 
undertaking for a single scholar. 
Yet, let us begin at home, and look 
at the enormous literature devoted 
to the interpretation of the Old 
Testament, at the number of books 
published every year on contro- 
verted points in the doctrine or the 
history of the Gospels, and you may 
then form an idea of what a theo- 
logical library would be that should 
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contain the necessary materials for 
an accurate and scholar-like inter- 
pretation of the eight sacred codes. 
Even in so modern, and, in the be- 
ginning, at least, so illiterate a 
religion as that of Mohammed, the 
sources that have to be consulted 
for the history of the faith during 
the early centuries of its growth 
are so abundant, that few critical 
scholars could master them in their 
completeness.! 

If we turn our eyes to the Aryan 
religions, the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, in the narrowest accep- 
tation of the word, might seem 
within easy grasp. The hymns of 
the Rig-Veda, which are the real 
bible of the ancient faith of the 
Vedic Rishis, are only 1,028 in 
number, consisting of about 10,580 
verses.?, The commentary, however, 
on these hymns, of which I have 
published four good-sized quarto 
volumes, is estimated at 100,000 


lines, consisting of 32 syllables 
each, that is at ‘3,200,000 syllables. 


There are besides, the three minor 
Vedas, the Yagurveda, the Sima- 
veda, the Atharvaveda, which, 
though of less importance for reli- 
gious doctrines, are indispensable for 
a right appreciation of the sacrificial 
and ceremonial system of the wor- 
shippers of the ancient Vedic gods. 
To each of these four Vedas be- 
long collections of so-called Bréh- 
manas, scholastic treatises of a later 
time, it is true, but nevertheless 
written in archaic Sanskrit, and 
reckoned by every orthodox Hindu 
as part of his revealed literature. 
Their bulk is much larger than that 
of the ancient Vedic hymn-books. 
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And all this constitutes the text 
only for numberless treatises, es- 
says, manuals, glosses, &c., forming 
an uninterrupted chain of theo- 
logical literature, extending over 
more than three thousand years, 
and receiving new links even at the 
present time. There are, besides, 
the inevitable parasites of theo- 
logical literature, the controversial 
writings of different schools of 
thought and faith, all claiming to 
be orthodox, yet differing from each 
other like day and night; and lastly, 
the compositions of writers, pro- 
fessedly unorthodox, professedly at 
variance with the opinions of the 
majority, declared enemies of the 
Brahmanic faith and the Brahmanic 
priesthood, whose accusations and 
insinuations, whose sledge-hammers 
of argument, and whose poisoned 
arrows of invective need fear no 
comparison with the weapons of 
theological warfare in any other 
country. 

Nor can we exclude the sacred law- 
books, nor the ancient epic poems, 
the Mahabhirata and Ramayana, 
nor the more modern, yet sacred 
literature of India, the Purinas and 
Tantras, if we wish to gain an in- 
sight into the religious belief of 
millions. of human beings, who 
though they all acknowledge the 
Veda as their supreme authority in 
matters of faith, yet are unable to 
understand one single line of it, and 
in their daily life depend entirely 
for spiritual food on the teaching 
conveyed to them by these more 
recent and more popular books. 
And even then our eye would not 
have reached many of the sacred 


' Sprenger, Das Leben des Mohammed, vol. i. p. 9. 
‘Die Quellen, die ich benutzt habe, sind so zahlreich, und der Zustand der Gelehr- 


samkeit war unter den Moslimen in ihrer Urzeit von dem unsrigen so verschieden, 
dass die Materialien, die ich iiber die Quellen gesammelt habe, ein ziemlich beleibtes 
Bandchen bilden werden. Es ist in der That nothwendig, die Literaturgeschichte des 
Islim der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte zu schreiben, um den Leser in den Stand zu 
setzen, den hier gesammelten kritischen Apparat zu benutzen. Ich gedenke die 
Resultate meiner Forschungen als ein separates Werkchen nach der Prophetenbiographie 
herauszugeben.’ 
* Max Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 220. 
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recesses in which the Hindu mind 
has taken refuge, either to meditate 
on the great problem of life, or to 
free itself from the temptations and 
fetters of worldly existence by 
penances and mortifications of the 
most exquisite cruelty. India has 
always been teeming with religious 
sects, and as far as we can look 
back into the history of that mar- 
vellous country, its religious life 
has been broken up into countless 
local centres which it required all 
the ingenuity and perseverance of a 
priestly caste to hold together with 
a semblance of dogmatic uniformity. 
Some of these sects may almost 
claim the title of independent reli- 
gions, as, for instance, the once 
famous sect of the Sikhs, possessing 
their own sacred code and their 
own priesthood, and threatening for 
a time to become a formidable rival 
of Brahmanism and Mohamme- 
danism in India. Political circum- 
stances gave to the sect of Nanak 
its historical prominence and more 
lasting fame. To the student of 
religion it is but one out of many 
sects which took their origin in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and attempted to replace the cor- 
ruptions of Hinduism and Moham- 
medanism by a purer and more 
spiritual worship. The Granth, 
i.e. the Volume, the sacred book of 
the Sikhs, is full of interest, full of 
really deep and poetical thought : 
and it is to be hoped that it will 
soon find an English translator. 
But there are other collections of 
religious poetry, more ancient and 
more original than the stanzas of 
Nanak; nay, many of the most 
beautiful verses of the Granth were 
borrowed from these earlier autho- 
rities, particularly from Kabir, the 
pupil of Ramanand. Here there is 
enough to occupy the students of 
religion: an intellectual flora of 
greater variety and profuseness 
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than even the natural flora of that 
fertile country. 

And yet we have not said a 
word as yet of the second book- 
religion of India—of the religion 
of Buddha, originally one only out 
of numberless sects, but possessing 
a vitality which has made its 
branches to overshadow the largest 
portion of the inhabited globe. Who 
can say—lI do not speak of European 
scholars only, but of the most 
learned members of the Buddhist 
fraternities—who can say that he 
has read the whole of the canonical 
books of the Buddhist Church, to 
say nothing of their commentaries 
or later treatises? The text and 
commentaries of the Buddhist ca- 
non contain, according to a state- 
ment in the Saddharma-alankara,' 
29,368,0co letters. Such state- 
ments do not convey to our mind 
any very definite idea, nor could 
any scholar vouch for their absolute 
correctness. But if we consider 
that the English Bible is said to 
contain about three millions and a 
half of letters? (and here vowels 
are counted separately from con- 
sonants), five or six times that 
amount would hardly seem enough, 
as a rough estimate of the bulk of 
the Buddhist scriptures. The Ti- 
betan edition of the Buddhist canon, 
consisting of two collections, the 
Kanjur and Tanjur, numbers about 
325 volumes folio, each weighing in 
the Pekin edition from four to five 
pounds.® 

Apparently within a smaller 
compass lies the sacred literature 
of the third of the Aryan book- 
religions, the so-called Zend-Avesta. 
But here the very scantiness of the 
ancient text increases the difficulty 
of its successful interpretation, and 
the absence of native commentaries 
has thrown nearly the whole burden 
of deciphering on the patience and 
ingenuity of European scholars. 


1 Spence Hardy, The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 66. 


3 3,567,180. 


* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 193. 
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If lastly we turn to China, we find 
that the religion of Confucius is 
founded on the Five King and the 
Four Shu—books in themselves of 
considerable extent, and surrounded 
by voluminous commentaries, with- 
out which even the most learned 
scholars would not venture to 
fathom the depth of their sacred 
canon.! 

Lao-tse, the contemporary or 
rather the senior of Confucius, is 
reported to have written a large 
number of books :? no less than 930 
on different questions of faith, mo- 
rality, and worship, and 70 on 
magic. His principal work, how- 
ever, the Tao-te-king, which repre- 
sents the real scripture of his fol- 
lowers, the Tao-sse, consists only 
of about 5,000 words,’ and fills no 
more than thirty pages. But here 
again we find that for that very rea- 
son the text is unintelligible with- 
out copious commentaries, so that 
M. Julien had to consult more than 
sixty commentators for the purpose 
of his translation, the earliest going 
back as far as the year 163 B.C. 

There is a third established reli- 
gion in China, that of Fo; but Fo 
is only the Chinese corruption of 
Buddha, and though the religion of 
Buddha, as transferred from India 
to China, has assumed a peculiar 
character and produced an enor- 
mous literature of its own, yet 
Chinese Buddhism cannot be called 
an independent religion, any more 
than Buddhism in Ceylon, Burmah, 
and Siam, or in Nepaul, Tibet, and 
Mongolia. 

But after we have collected this 
library of the sacred books of the 
world with their indispensable com- 
mentaries, are we then in possession 
of the requisite materials for study- 
ing the growth and decay of the 
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religious convictions of mankind at 
large? Far from it. The largest 
portion of mankind,—ay, and 
some of the most valiant champions 
in the religious and intellectual 
struggles of the world, would be 
unrepresented in our theological 
library. Think only of the Greeks 
and the Romans; think of the 
Teutonic, the Celtic and Slavonic 
nations! Where are we to gain an 
insight into what we may call their 
real religious convictions, previous 
to the comparatively recent period 
when their ancient temples were 
levelled to the ground to make 
room for new cathedrals; and their 
sacred oaks were felled to be 
changed into crosses, planted along 
every mountain pass and forest 
lane? Homer and Hesiod do not 
tell us what was the religion, the 
real heart-religion of the Greeks, 
nor were their own poems ever con- 
sidered as sacred, or even as autho- 
ritative and biading, by the highest 
intellects among the Greeks. In 
Rome we have not even an [liad or 
Odyssey ; and when we ask for the 
religious worship of the Teutonic, 
the Celtic, or the Slavonic tribes, 
the very names of many of the 
deities mm whom they believed are 
forgotten and lost for ever, and the 
scattered notices of their faith have 
to be picked upand put together like 
the small stones of a broken mosaic 
that once formed the pavement in 
the ruined temples of Rome. 

The same gaps, the same want of 
representative authorities, which we 
witness among the Aryan, we meet 
again among the Semitic nations, 
as soon as we step out of the circle 
of their book-religions. The Baby- 
lonians, the Phenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, the Arabs before their con- 
version to Mohammedanism, all are 


' The Chinese Classics, with a Translation, Notes, Prolegomena, and Indexes. By 


James Legge, D.D. ; 7 vols. 
* Stan. Julien, Tao te king, p. xxvii. 
* Julien, Zao te king, p. xxxi., xxxv. 
5,722 words, 


London: Triibner & Co. 


The texts vary from 5,610, 5,630, 5,688 to 
The text published by M. Stan. Julien consists of 5,320 words, 
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without canonical books, and a 
knowledge of their religion has to 
be gathered, as well as may be, 
from monuments, inscriptions, tra- 
ditions, from proper names, from 
proverbs, from curses, and other 
stray notices which require the 
greatest care before they can be 
properly sifted and _ successfully 
fitted together. 

But now let us go on further. 
The two beds in which the stream 
of Aryan and Semitic thought has 
been rolling on for centuries from 
south-east to north-west, from the 
Indus to the Thames, from the 
Euphrates to the Jordan and the 
Mediterranean, cover but a narrow 
tract of country compared with the 
vastness of our globe. As we rise 
higher, our horizon expands on 
every side, and wherever there 
are traces of human life there are 
traces also of religion. Along the 


shores of the ancient Nile we see 
still standing the Pyramids, and 
the ruins of temples and labyrinths, 


their walls covered with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and with the 
strange pictures of gods and god- 
desses. On rolls of papyrus, which 
seem to defy the ravages of time, 
we have even fragments of what 
may be called the sacred books of 
the Egyptians. Yet though much 
has been deciphered in the ancient 
records of that mysterious race, the 
main spring of the religion of 
Egypt and the original intention of 
its ceremonial worship are far from 
being fully disclosed to us. As we 
follow the sacred stream to its 
distant sources the whole continent 
of Africa opens before us, and 
wherever we now see kraals and 
cattle-pens, depend upon it there 
was to be seen once, or there is to 
be seen even now, the smoke of 
sacrifices rising up from earth to 
heaven. The ancient relics of 
African faith are rapidly disappear- 
ing at the approach of Mohammedan 
and Christian missionaries; but what 


has been preserved of it, chiefly 
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through the exertions of learned 
missionaries, is full of interest to the 
student of religion, with its strange 
worship of snakes and ancestors, its 
vague hope of a future life, and its 
not altogether faded reminiscence of 
a Supreme God, the Father of the 
black as well as of the white man. 

From the eastern coast of Africa 
our eye is carried across the sea 
where, from Madagascar to Hawaii, 
island after island stands out like 
so many pillars of a sunken bridge 
that once spanned the Indian and 
Pacific oceans. Everywhere, whether 
among the dark Papuan or the 
yellowish Malay, or the brown Poly- 
nesian races scattered on these 
islands, even among the lowest of 
the low in the scale of humanity, 
there are, if we will but listen, 
whisperings about divine beings, 
imaginings of a future life; there 
are prayers and sacrifices which, 
even in their most degraded and 
degrading form, still bear witness 
to that old and ineradicable faith 
that everywhere there is a God to 
hear our prayers, if we will but call 
on Him, and to accept our offerings, 
if they are offered as a ransom for 
sin or as a token of a grateful 
heart. 

Still farther east the double con- 
tinent of America becomes visible, 
and in spite of the unchristian van- 
dalism of its first discoverers and 
conquerors, there, too, we find ma- 
terials for the study of an ancient, 
and, it would seem, independent 
faith. Unfortunately, the religious 
and mythological traditions, col- 
lected by the first Europeans who 
came in contact with the natives of 
America, reach back but a short 
distance beyond the time when they 
were written down, and they seem 
in several cases to reflect the 
thoughts of the Spanish listeners 
as much as those of the native nar- 
rators. The quaint hieroglyphic 
manuscripts of Mexico and Guate- 
mala have as yet told us very little, 
and the accounts written by natives 
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in their native language have to be 
used with great caution. Still the 
ancient religion of the Aztecs of 
Mexico and of the Incas of Peru is 
full of interesting problems. As we 
advance towards the north and its 
red-skinned inhabitants our infor- 
mation becomes more meagre still, 
and after what happened some 
years ago, no Livre des Sawvages is 
likely to come to our assistance 
again. Yet there are wild and 
home-grown specimens of religious 
faith to be studied even now among 
the receding and gradually perish- 
ing tribes of the Red Indians, and, 
in their languages as well as in their 
religions, traces may possibly still 
be found, before it is too late, of 
pre-historic migrations of men 
from the primitive Asiatic to the 
American continent, either across 
the stepping-stones of the Aleutic 
bridge in the north, or lower south 
by drifting with favourable winds 
from island to island till the hardy 
canoe was landed or wrecked on the 
American coast, never to return 
again to the Asiatic home from 
which it bad started. 

And when in our religious survey 
we finally come back again to the 
Asiatic continent, we find here too, 
although nearly the whole of its 
area is now occupied by one or the 
other of the eight book-religions, 
by Mosaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism, by Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Zoroastrianism, and 
in China by the religions of Con- 
fucius and Lao-tse, that nevertheless 
partly below the surface, and in 
some places still on the surface, 
more primitive forms of worship 
have maintained themselves. I 
mean the Shamanism of the Mon- 
golian race, and the beautiful half- 
Homeric mythology of the Finnish 
and Esthonian tribes. 

And now that I have displayed 
this world-wide panorama before 
your eyes, you will share, I think, 
the feeling of dismay with which 
the student of the science of religion 
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looks around, and asks himself 
where to begin and how to proceed. 
That there are materials in abun- 
dance, capable of. scientific treat- 
ment, no one would venture to 
deny. But how are they to be held 
together? How are we to discover 
what all these religions share in 
common? How they differ? How 
they rise and how they decline ? 
What they are and what they mean ? 

Let us take the old saying, 
Divide et impera, and translate it 
somewhat freely by ‘Classify and 
conquer,’ and I believe we shall 
then lay hold of the old thread of 
Ariadne which has led the students 
of many a science through darker 
labyrinths even than the labyrinth 
of the religions of the world. All 
real science rests on classitication, 
and only in case we cannot succeed 
in classifying the various dialects 
of faith shall we have to confess 
that a science of religion is really 
an impossibility. If the ground 
before us has once been properly 
surveyed and carefully parcelled 
out, each scholar may then cultivate 


_his own glebe, without wasting his 


energies and without losing sight 
of the general purposes to which all 
special researches must be sub- 
servient. 

How, then, is the vast domain of 
religion to be parcelled out? How 
are religions to be classified, or, we 
ought rather to ask first, how have 
they been classified before now ? 
The simplest classification, and one 
which we find adopted in almost 
every country, is that into true and 
It is very much 
like the first classification of lan- 
guages into one’s own language 
and the languages of the rest of the 
world; as the Greeks would say, 
into the languages of the Greeks 
and the Barbarians; or, as the Jews 
would say, into the languages of the 
Jews and the Gentiles; or, as the 
Hindus would say, intothe languages 
of the Aryas and Mlekkhas ; or, as 
the Chinese would say, into the lan- 
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guages of the Middle Empire and 
that of the Outer Barbarians. I need 
not say why that sort of classification 
is useless for scientific purposes. 

There is another classification, 
apparently of a more scientific cha- 
racter, but if examined more closely, 
equally worthless to the student of 
religion. I mean the well-known 
division into vevealed and natural 
religions. 

I have first to say a few words on 
the meaning attached to natural 
religion. That word is constantly 
used in very (different accepta- 
tions. It is applied by several 
writers to certain historical forms 
of religion, which are looked upon 
as not resting on the authority of 
revelation, in whatever sense that 
word may be hereafter interpreted. 
Thus Buddhism would be a natural 
religion in the eyes of the Brah- 
mans, Brahmanism would be a 
natural religion in the eyes of the 
Mohammedans. With us, all re- 
ligions except Christianity and, 
though in a lesser degree, Mosaism, 
would be classed as merely natural ; 
and though natural does not imply 
false, yet it distinctly implies the 
absence of any sanction beyond the 
sense of truth, or the voice of con- 
science that is within us. 

But Natural Religion is also used 
ina very different sense, particularly 
by the philosophers of the last cen- 
tury. When people began to sub- 
ject the principal historical religions 
to a critical analysis, they found 
that after removing what was pecu- 
liar to each, there remained certain 
principles which they all shared in 
common, These were supposed to be 
the principles of Natural Religion. 
Again, when everything that seemed 
supernatural, miraculous, and irra- 
tional, had been removed from the 
pages of the New Testament, there 
still remained a kind of skeleton of 
religion, and this too was passed 
off under the name of Natural Reli- 
gion. During the last century, 
philosophers who were opposing the 
spread of scepticism and infidelity, 
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thought that this kind of natural, or, 
as it wasalsocalled, rational religion, 
might serve as a breakwater against 
utter unbelief, but they soon found 
out that a mere philosophical sys- 
tem, however true, can never take 
the place of religious faith. When 
Diderot said that all revealed reli- 
gions were the heresies of Natural 
Religion, he meant by Natural Re- 
ligion a body of truths implanted in 
human nature, to be discovered by 
the eye of reason alone, and inde- 
pendent of any such historical or 
local influences as give to each reli- 
gion its peculiar character and local 
aspect. The existence of a deity, 
the nature of his attributes, such as 
Omnipotence, Omniscience, Omni- 
presence, Eternity, Self-existence, 
Spirituality, the Goodness also of 
the Deity, and, connected with it, 
the admission of a distinction be- 
tween Good and Evil, between 
Virtue and Vice, all this, and ac- 
cording to some writers, the Unity 
and Personality also of the Deity, 
were included in the domain of 
Natural Religion. The scientific 
treatment of this so-called Natural 
Religion received the name of Na- 
tural Theology, a title rendered 
famous in the beginning of our cen- 
tury by the much praised and much 
abused work of Paley. Natural 
Religion corresponds in the science 
of religion to what im the science 
of language used to be called Gram- 
générale, a collection of 
fundamental rules which are sup- 
posed to be self-evident, without 
which no grammar would be pos- 
sible, but which, strange to say, 
never exist in their purity and 
completeness in any language that 
is or ever has been spoken by 
human beings. It is the same with 
religion. There never has been any 
real religion, consisting exclusively 
of the pure and simple tenets of 
Natural Religion, though there 
have been certain philosophers who 
brought themselves to believe that 
their religion was entirely rational, 
was, in fact, pure and simple Deism. 


matre 
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If we speak, therefore, of a classi- 
fication of all historical religions into 
revealed and natural, what is meant 
by natural is simply the negation 
of revealed, and if we tried to carry 
out the classification practically, we 
should find the same result as before. 
We should have on one side Chris- 
tianity alone, or, according to some 
theologians, Christianity and Ju- 
daism; on the other, all the re- 
maining religions of the world. 

This classification, therefore, what- 
ever may be its practical value, is 
perfectly useless for scientific pur- 
poses. A more extended study 
shows us very soon that the claim 
of revelation is setup by the founders, 
or if not by them, at all events by 
the later preachers and advocates of 
most religions ; and would therefore 
be declined by all but ourselves as 
a distinguishing feature of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. We shall see, 
in fact, that the claims to a revealed 
authority are urged far more 
strongly and elaborately by the be- 
lievers in the Veda, than by the 
apologetical theologians among the 
Jews and Christians. Even Buddha, 
originally the most thoroughly hu- 
man and self-dependent among the 
founders of religion, is by a strange 
kind of inconsistency represented, 
in later controversial writings, as in 
possession of revealed truth.! He 
himself could not, like Numa or 
Zoroaster, or Mohammed,’ claim 
communication with higher spirits ; 
still less could he, like the poets of 
the Veda, speak of divine inspira- 
tions and god-given utterances: for 
according to him there was none 
among the spirits greater or wiser 
than himself, and the gods of the 
Veda had become his servants and 
worshippers. Buddha himself ap- 
peals only to what we should cali 
the inner light. When he delivered 
for the first time the four funda- 
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mental doctrines of his system, he 
said, ‘ Mendicants, for the attain- 
ment of these previously unknown 
doctrines, the eye, the knowledge, 
the wisdom, the clear perception, 
the light were developed within me.’ 
He was called Sarvagiia or omni- 
scient by his earliest pupils; but 
when in later times, it was seen 
that on several points Buddha had 
but spoken the language of his age, 
and had shared the errors current 
among his contemporaries with re- 
gard to the shape of the earth and 
the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, an important concession was 
made by Buddhist theologians. 
They limited the meaning of the 
word ‘omniscient,’ as applied to 
Buddha, to a knowledge of the 
principal doctrines of his system, 
and concerning these, but these 
only, they declared him to have 
been infallible. This may seem to be 
a modern kind of view, but whether 
modern or ancient, it certainly re- 
flects great credit on the Buddhist 
theologians. In the Milinda Prasna, 
however, which is a canonical 
book, we see that the same idea 
was already rising in the mind of 
the great Nagasena. Being asked 
by King Milinda whether Buddha 
is omniscient, he replies: ‘ Yes, 
Great King, the blessed Buddha is 
omniscient. But Buddha does not 
at all times exercise his omniscience. 
By meditation he knows all things ; 
meditating he knows everything he 
desires to know.’ In this reply a 
distinction is evidently intended be- 
tween subjects that may be known 
by sense and reason, and subjects 
that can be known by meditation 
only. Within the domain of sense 
and reason, Nigasena does not claim 
omniscience or  infallibility for 


Buddha, but he claims for him both 
omniscience and infallibility in all 
that is to be perceived by meditation 





' History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by Max Miller, p. 83. 
* Sprenger, Mohammed, vol. ii. p. 426. 
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only, or, as we should say, in matters 
of faith. 

I shall have to explain to you 
hereafter the extraordinary contri- 
vances by which the Brahmans en- 
deavoured to eliminate every human 
element from the hymns of the 
Veda, and to establish, not only the 
revealed, but the pre-historic or even 
ante-mundane character of their 
scriptures. No apologetic writings 
have ever carried the theory of 
revelation to greater extremes. 

In the present stage of our en- 
quiries, all that I wish to point out 
is this,—that when the founders or 
defenders of nearly all the religions 
of the world appeal to some kind of 
revelation in support of the truth of 
their doctrines, it conld answer no 
useful purpose were we to attempt 
any classification on such disputed 
ground. Whether the claim of a 
natural or preternatural revelation, 
put forward by different religions, is 
well founded or not, is not the 
question at present. It falls to the 
province of Theoretic Theology 
to explain the true meaning of 
revelation, for few words have 
been used so vaguely and in so 
many different senses. It falls to 
its province to explain, not only how 
the veil was withdrawn that inter- 
cepted for a time the rays of divine 
truth, but, what is a far more diffi- 
cult problem, how there could ever 
have been a veil between truth and 
the seeker of truth, between the 
adoring heart and the object of the 
highest adoration, between the 
Father and his children. 

In Comparative Theology ourtask 
is different : we have simply to deal 
with the facts such as we find them. 
If people regard their religion as 
revealed, it is to them a revealed 
religion, and has to be treated as 
such by an impartial historian. We 
cannot determine a question by 
adopting, without discussion, the 
claims of one party, and ignoring 
those of the other. 

But this principle of classification 
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into revealed and natural religions 
appears still more faulty, when we 
look at it from another point of 
view. Even if we granted that all 
religions, except Christianity and 
Mosaism, derived their origin from 
those faculties of the mind only 
which, according to Paley, are suf- 
ficient by themselves for calling 
into life the fundamental tenets of 
what we explained before as natural 
religion, the classification of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism on one side as 
revealed, and of the other religions 
as natural, would still be defec- 
tive, for the simple reason that no 
religion, though founded on revela- 
tion, can ever be entirely sepa- 
rated from natural religion. The 
tenets of natural religion, though 
by themselves they never consti- 
tuted a real historical religion, 
supply the only ground on which 
revealed religion can stand, the only 
soil where it can strike root, and 
from which it can receive nourish- 
ment and life. If we took away that 
soil, or if we supposed that it, too, 
had to be supplied by revelation, 
we should not only run counter 
to the letter and spirit of the Old 
and the New Testament, but we 
should degrade revealed religion by 
changing it into a mere formula, to 
be accepted by a recipient incapable 
of questioning, weighing, and appre- 
ciating its truth ; we should indeed 
have the germ, but we should have 
thrown away the congenial soil in 
which alone that germ of true reli- 
gion can live and grow. 

Christianity, addressing itself not 
only to the Jews, but also to the 
Gentiles, not only to the ignorant, 
but also to the learned, not only to 
the believers, but in the first in- 
stance, to the wunbeliever, pre- 
supposed in all of them the elements 
of natural religion, and with them 
the power of choosing between 
truth and untruth. Thus only 
could St. Paul say: ‘ Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is 
good.’ (1 Thess. v. 21.) 
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The same is true with regard to 
the Old Testament. There, too, the 
belief in a Deity, and in some at 
least of its indefeasible attributes, is 
taken for granted, and the prophets 
who call the wayward Jews back to 
the worship of Jehovah, appeal to 
them as competent by the truth- 
testing power that is within them, 
to choose between Jehovah and the 
gods of the Gentiles, between truth 
and untruth. Remember only the 
important chapter in the earliest 
history of the Jews, when Joshua 
gathered all the tribes of Israel 
to Shechem, and called for the 
elders of Israel, and for their heads, 
and for their judges, and for their 
officers; and they presented them- 
selves before God. 

‘And Joshua said unto all the 
people: Thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel: Your fathers dwelt on the 
other side of the flood in old time, 
even Terah, the father of Abraham, 
and the father of Nachor : and they 
served other gods.’ 

And then, after reminding them 
of all that God has done for them, 
he concludes by saying : 

‘Now, therefore, fear the Lord, 
and serve him in sincerity and in 
truth; and put away the gods 
which your fathers served on the 
other side of the flood, and in 
Egypt, and serve ye the Lord. 

‘And if it seem evil unto you to 
serve the Lord, choose you this day 
whom ye will serve; whether the 
gods which your fathers served that 
were on the other side of the flood, 
or the gods of the Amorites in 
whose lands ye dwell: but as for 
me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.’ 

In order to choose between dif- 
ferent gods and different forms of 
faith, a man must possess the fa- 
culty of choosing, the instruments of 
testing truth and untruth, whether 
revealed or not: he must know that 
certain fundamental tenets cannot 
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be absent in any true religion, and 
that there are doctrines against 
which his rational or moral con- 
science revolts as incompatible with 
truth. In short, there must be the 
foundation of religion, there must 
be the solid rock before it is possible 
to erect an altar, a temple, or a 
church: and if we call that founda- 
tion natural religion, it is clear that 
no revealed religion can be thought 
of which does not rest more or less 
firmly on natural religion. 

These difficulties have been felt 
distinctly by some of our most 
learned divines, who have attempted 
a classification of religions from 
their own point of view. New 
definitions of natural religion have 
therefore been proposed in order to 
avoid the overlapping of the two 
definitions of natural and revealed 
religion. Natural religion has, for 
instance, been explained as the reli- 
gion of nature before revelation, 
such as may be supposed to have 
existed among the patriarchs, or to 
exist still among primitive people 
who have not yet been enlightened 
by Christianity or debased by ido- 
latry. 

According to this view we should 
have to distinguish not two, but 
three classes of religion : the primi- 
tive or natural, the debased or 
idolatrous, and the revealed. But, 
as pointed out before, the first, the 
so-called primitive or natural reli- 
gion, exists in the minds of modern 
philosophers rather than of ancient 
poets and prophets. History never 
tells us of any race with whom the 
simple feeling of reverence for 
higher powers was not hidden-under 
mythological disguises. Nor would 
it be possible even thus to separate 
the three classes of religion by 
sharp and definite lines of demarca- 
tion, because both the debased or 
idolatrous and the purified or re- 
vealed religions would of necessity 
include within themselves the ele- 
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ments of natural religion. Nor do 
we diminish these difficulties in the 
classificatory stage of our science if, 
in the place of this simple natural 
religion, we admit with other theo- 
logians and philosophers, a uni- 
versal primeval revelation. This 
universal primeval revelation is 
only another name for natural re- 
ligion, and it rests on no authority 
but the speculations of philoso- 
phers. The same class of philo- 
sophers, considering that language 
was too wonderful an achieve- 
ment for the human mind, insisted 
on the necessity of admitting a 
universal primeval language re- 
vealed directly by God to man, or 
rather to mute beings; while the 
more thoughtful and the more 
reverent among the Fathers of the 
Church and among the founders of 
modern philosophy pointed out that 
it was more consonant with the 
general working of an all-wise and 
all-powerful Cre: ator, that he should 
have endowed human nature with 
germinant faculties of speech, in- 
stead of presenting mute beings 
with grammars and dictionaries 
ready-made. Is an _ infant less 
wonderful than a man? an acorn 
less wonderful than an oak tree ? 
a cell, if you like, or a protoplasm, 
including potentially within itself 
all that it has to become hereafter, 
less wonderful than all the moving 
creatures that have life ? The same 
applies to religion. A universal 
primeval religion revealed direct by 
God to man, or rather to a crowd 
of atheists, may, to our human 
wisdom, seem the best solution of 
all difficulties : but a higher wisdom 
speaks to us from out the realities 
of history, and teaches us, if we will 
but learn, that ‘ we have all to seek 
the Lord, if haply we may feel after 
him, and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us.’ 

Of the hypothesis of a universal 
primeval revelation and all its self- 
created difficulties we shall have to 
speak again: for the present it 
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must suffice if we have shown that 
the problem of a scientific classifi- 
cation of religion is not brought 
nearer to its solution by the addi- 
tional assumption of another purely 
hypothetical class of religion. 

We have not finished yet. A 
very important, and, for certain 
purposes, very useful classification 
has been that into polytheistic, 
dualistic, and monotheistic reli- 
gions. If religion rests chiefly ona 
belief in a Higher Power, then the 
nature of that Higher Power would 
seem to supply a very characteristic 
feature by which to classify the 
religions of the world. Nor do I 
deny that for certain purposes such 
a classification has proved useful: all 
I maintain is that we should thus 
have to class together religions 
most heterogeneous in other re- 
spects, though agreeing in the 
number of their deities. Besides, 
it would certainly be necessary to 
add two other classes—the heno- 
theistic and the atheistic. Heno- 
theistic religions differ from poly- 
theistic because, although they re- 
cognise the existence of various 
deities, or names of deities, they 
represent each deity as independent 
of all the rest, as the only deity 
present in the mind of the wor- 
shipper at the time of his worship 
and prayer. This character is very 
prominent in the religion of the 
Vedic poets. Although many gods 
are invoked in different hymns, 
sometimes also in the same hymn, 
yet there is no rule of precedence 
established among them; and, ac- 
cording to the varying aspects of 

nature, and the varying cravings of 
the human heart, it is sometimes 
Indra, the god of the blue sky, 
sometimes Agni, the god of fire, 
sometimes Varuna, the ancient god 
of the firmament, who are praised 
as supreme without any suspicion 
of rivalry, or any idea of subordi- 
nation. "This peculiar phase of re- 
ligion, this worship of single gods, 
forms probably everywhere the first 
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stage in the growth of polytheism, 
and deserves therefore a separate 
name. 

As to atheistic religions, they 
might seem to be perfectly impos- 
sible; and yet the fact cannot be 
disputed away that the religion of 
Buddha was from the beginning 
purely atheistic. The idea of the 
Godhead, after it had been degraded 
by endless mythological absurdities 
which strack and repelled the heart 
of Buddha, was, for a time at least, 
entirely expelled from the sanctuary 
of the human mind : and the highest 
morality that was ever taught before 
the rise of Christianity was taught 
by men with whom the gods had 
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become mere phantoms, and who 
had no altars, not even an altar to 
the Unknown God. 

It will be the object of my next 
lecture to show that the only scien- 
tific and truly genetic classification 
of religions is the same as the classi- 
fication of languages, and that, par- 
ticularly in the early history of the 
human intellect, there exists the 
most intimate relationship between 
language, religion, and nationality 
a relationship quite independent of 
those physical elements, the blood, 
the skull, or the hair, on which 
ethnologists have attempted to found 
their classification of the human 
race. 
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LMEAHS, Arabs, Bazaars, 
Cairo, Dahabeahs, dancing 
dervishes, date palms, the Desert, 
dém palms, donkeys, dragomen, 
fellaheen, gawazehs, hieroglyphs, 
Pyramids, reises, sheiks, temples, 
and so on to the end of the chapter 
—in every living tongue with a 
periodical literature, letters, essays, 
and articles have treated of these 
things of late. The Suez Canal has 
served as a pipe to flood the world 
with information concerning the 
land and water of Egypt. Literary 
men and women, private and 
public correspondents, including 
the ‘ special’ division, whom dreary 
hebdomadals delight to mumble in 
their venomous but toothless jaws, 
have been busily at work in the 
matter. I have heard of a Persian 
account—I am not sure if Hindostan 
has not read in more than one lan- 


guage—of M. de Lesseps and his 
deeds. Ethnologists, Egyptologues, 
writers gay and grave from all 
civilised nations have discoursed of 


the Nile, its valley, its banks. The 
best pens and pencils have written 
of and sketched every object of 
interest, and have left nothing of 
Egypt untouched and unadorned. 
The liveliness and spirit of the en- 
lightened minds engaged in the 
task were doubtless increased by 
the reflections that there was ‘ no- 
thing to pay.’ What remains, then, 
for one who is very anxious to 
make a remark or two on what he 
has seen in his capacity of an 
invité (if not of esprit éclairé) 
when he knows all he would like 
to say has been much better ex- 
pressed already? Must he retire 
to the depths or seek a refuge in 
the shallows of his individuality? 
There is one subject no writer 
but one can discuss or describe. 
‘The feelings and experiences of one- 
self are one’s own. I shall write, 


then, of myself in Egypt, and 
I solemnly promise that I will not 
say one word of the country 
itself which I can avoid—not one 
word. Cleopatra’s Needle! Pom- 
pey’s Pillar! the Pharos! the Alex- 
andrian Library! — Mafeesh! they 
are nothing. Notasyllableof Cheops, 
Rameses, or Osiris—nor of Mame- 
looks nor Ptolemies—not a dogma, 
not a theory. I swear it! There 
shall be no mention of Moses or 
Aaron—no allusion to Joseph—no 
‘cribs’ from Wilkinson or Mariette 
Bey—no ‘tips’ from Lepsius or 
second-hand learning from Herodo- 
tus or Strabo—no researches from 
Champollion nor dissertations from 
Bunsen. I am ready to promise 
that there shall be no ‘ serious treat- 
ment’ of ‘ grave social questions.’ 
But I was at the opening of the 
Canal. I have been up the Nile to 
the First Cataract, and I must 
liberate my mind on matters which 
writers of the haute école will not 
care to notice, or will trample 
scornfully beneath the heels of their 
Pegasus. 

Like men bidden to a crowded 
feast the invités have been rivals 
from the beginning. As_ the 
Zouave said to his British com- 
rade, in the Crimea, ‘Jean! nous 
étions ennemis autrefois, nous 
sommes amis aujourd’hui, mais 
nous sommes rivaux toujours ; oui ! 
sur le champ de_ bataille!’— 
only the struggle was confined to 
the limits of the festive board and 
the rivalry was for the best places 
in camp and quarters. ‘The Mar- 
seilles boat just in sight behind us! 
Alexandria a-head! Speed, good 
Delhi, speed! Captain, spare not 
coals nor engine!’ And just an 
hour before our rival we were fast 
to our moorings. A _ horrible 
sirocco-like wind off the shore 
covered the scene with a yellowish 
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veil of hot sand and dust and car- 
ried it seaward, but it was a nice 
cool day for Egypt. The appearance 
of the harbour was alarming. 
French, Italian, Austrian, and Rus- 
sian colours flying in tiers pro- 
claimed a grand rendezvous of fleets. 
I counted twenty-seven pendants, 
not including those of the Egyptian 
men-of-war and of viceregal yachts. 
Leisure there is to look about us 
as we approach, and to see the 
immense array of guns ranged 
along the sand-hills by which all 
vessels must enter. Things of 
Egypt !—utterly out of date—they 
are all en barbette, and an iron-clad 
would just mind them as little as a 
crocodile would heed snipe dust, 
whilst those who served them would 
be swept away like flies. What are 
they for? They would prevent a 
landing from boats just within their 
range, but as an enemy once landed 
in Aboukir, so could he do again. 
The enemies of Egypt are within 
rather than without. 

Alexandria is always an ani- 
mated place, and now its waters 
presented such a picture as they 
never witnessed since the Roman 
triremes tore through the flash- 
ing wave to bring their splendid 
victim to the Serpent of Old Nile. 
All the P. and O. ‘overlands’ took 
to the shore like ducks and drakes, 
and the invités looked out anxiously 
for a pasha even of one tail or a 
bey of any colour to take charge of 
them. In an hour appeared on 
deck Signor Pea—no less a one 
than ‘ Archiviste of the Egyptian 
Scientific Institute,’ and he checked 
us all off as if we were a consign- 
ment of curiosities for his museum— 
if he has one—delicately and cour- 
teously. To him were joined Emin 
Bey, a very agreeable young gentle- 
man, and others. They ruled the 
porters with walking-sticks, so that 
the boldest dared not breathe the 
word ‘baksheesh,’ though they 
sighed and looked it all over. 
There was a tug-steamer alongside 
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to convey us to the quay. There 
were beautiful new police to receive 
us. They walk two and two after 
the manner of sergens de ville, wear 
blue frock coats with white aiguil- 
lettes after the manner of equerries, 
and hold each other by the hand 
after the manner of Egyptians. 
These restrained the monoptic 
crowd of persons with animals for 
hire, and permitted us to take 
refuge in an omnibus which made 
its way to the Hotel of Europe. It 
is curious that Joseph should be 
once more in the flesh lord of 
Egypt. Next to the Pharaoh of 
the day the Joseph of the day is 
surely the most potent in the land. 
As it was an undetermined number- 
of thousands of years ago, so it is. 
now. Giuseppe Pantellini whose- 
rule begins in Alexandria has an. 
uncertain sway however. He 
rarely goes as far as the Second 
Cataract, but up to Phile he is. 
in the ascendant. He has nothing: 
to do with common people. In 
proportion to the rank of the. 
visitors to the Viceroy is his. 
power augmented. With an em- 
peror or empress his influence is 
imperial, with a king or crown 
prince he is royal, and so he goes 
up or down, till he reaches the 
lowest degree of power when pro- 
viding for a gang of simple iwi- 
tati. For he is the providore of all 
the viceregal feasts. He commands. 
an army of Italian waiters, and if his. 
labels tell truth he controls the 
cellars of the grandest cris and 
holds possession of the choicest 
vintages of the rarest wines. If an 
immense lunch is to be provided at 
a viceregal race-course or a pasha’s 
supper—if a flotilla is to be supplied 
with servants, stores, and food—if a 
palace is to be got ready and pro- 
visioned for a mighty lord from 
Europe, it is ‘ Joseph’ who does it all. 
The boats which are furnished by the 
Viceroy for his guests on excursions: 
up the Nile are all provisioned by 
‘Joseph.’ He commands a whole 
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legion of commissaries, and caime- 
riert, intendenti, and botteghe. At 


his smile all the gens togata of 


Alexandria rejoice, and at his frown 
Terentio, Virgilio, Angelo, Giacomo, 
et hoc genus omne, are in despair. 
We see him quiet, unobtrusive, but 
imperative—an active man of some 
five and thirty, in a fez and 
frock coat, an unperium in imperiv 
—standing by the water's edge, 
and giving final orders as to cases 
of wine or potted meats, con- 
trolling the admissions to a luncheon 
tent, or surveying the supper tables 
in viceregal halls. The Latin race 
speak of him with bated breath— 
‘Il Signor Giuseppe has done this, 
or ‘ll Signor Giuseppe will do 
that. The greatest boon they 
desire, after a little baksheesh, 
is what Indians call a ‘ chitty’ to 
‘Signor Giuseppe,’ stating how 
good they are. Would that his hotel 
at Alexandria were worthy of his ge- 
nius! There are excuses to be made 
for shortcomings during an inva- 
sion like this. But still the crowd 
in the rooms, passages, and corridors 
was Babelish. Pea & Co. took care 
of us, and we were told off at last to 
double-bedded rooms—an institu- 
tion universal in Egypt and common 
in the Frankish Kast — where we 
were expected to sleep. But the 
Alexandria musquito is, next to a 
cobra di capello, the most venomous, 
and next to an Egyptian fly the 
most daring, and next to a Teredo 
navalis the, most boring of created 
things. They Jaugh—no, they 
don’t laugh at musquito curtains. 
They go steadily to work and bite 
or tear large holes out of them; 
and there in the morning you look 
up, and lo! they hang gorged with 
your blood like vampires or flying- 
foxes inside your gauze, and meet 
their death in gluttonous dreaming. 
Such objects as some of my poor 
friends were next day and for days 
after! They—my friends—were 
spotted as though they had the 
smallpox. For such small miseries 
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there is no remedy. Sympathy is 
as irritating as scratching. A 
wicked civilian woman of Bengal 
once said her idea of the Inferno’s 
direst punishment was perpetual 
prickly heat without the power 
of getting at it. A musquito rash 
is worse than prickly heat. Sal 
volatile, tinctures, vinegar, &c.— 
these are ‘not a circumstance’ 
to it. And so some of the invités 
vame to Cairo in an evil frame of 
mind and body. 

Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt ! 
If you could have seen the faces of 
your friends, their hands, and arms, 
and even their poor feet, you would 
have pitied them! To them what 
mattered the expanse of the Delta, 
the white ibises, the flocks of 
wild fowl, the heaps of mud in- 
habited by human ants, the ants 
themselves, promiscuous with buffa- 
loes, goats, sheep, sugar-cane, maize, 
and asses, one-eyed station masters 
and porters without eyes at all, 
orange girls, the canals, and even 
the Nile itself? The Pyramids 
of course roused them to share in a 
common enthusiasm, but a young 
lady of the party set them off 
again into a proper state of mind 
by her candid declaration that ‘they 
were not so very wonderful after 
all, nor half as big as she ex- 
pected!’ (They were ten miles dis- 
tant at the time.) I remember her 
father, when a small boy at the 
Zoological Gardens, getting into 
trouble somewhat in the same way. 
* That an elephant!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘that little beast!’ and he burst 
into tears. All the deceptions of 
early drawing books and infant 
classics, all the illusions of his young 
imagination were exposed and shat- 
tered at once, and as he wept his 
ars were boxed to touch the 
climax of injustice. Well for him 
he was not under the influence of 
the great picture in the Travels of 
Prince Alfred in Fairyland, where 
the royal boy is represented firing at 
an elephant sixty feet high! AtCairo 
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we arrived in thisevil humour. Some 
of the invités were rather displeased 
that the Khedive, ‘nicely washed 
and dressed,’ was not waiting on 
the platform to receive them. M. 
Giacchi was (I wish he would let 
me call him Bey and that he were 
a Pasha, for a more courteous, plea- 
sant person than this tall Italian 
could not be) in waiting for us. He 
took us under his wings and arms 
and comforted us about missing 
hat boxes and bags that were play- 
ing hide and seek with their owners, 
and finally stowed usin carriages and 
billeted the party at various hotels. 
Their outcries against the beef and 
the mutton of the land, although 
there is a gradual indoctrination in 
the art of grinding meat with the 
teeth as one journeys eastwards 
from London, would have astonished 
and aggrieved their viceregal enter- 
tainer. He at all events is the most 


hospitable potentate in the world. 
There is something of the grand old 
Orient chief about the way in which 


he bids all comers welcome. Instead 
of Indian corn cakes, camels’ milk 
and water, he gives them all that 
can be got out of Egyptian meats, 
venison, and game from Austria, 
and delicacies from everywhere. We 
must not measure this hospitality by 
a European standard any more than 
we can regulate the Khedive’s con- 
duct or practices as a Mussulman 
prince by Christian measure and 
rule. Itis gross injustice to him to 
apply the dogmas of strict political 
economy to his manner of govern- 
ment. As much so as it would be to 
judge his life by Catholic or Con- 
venticle tests. Compare his admin- 
istration with that of Mehemet Ali 
or Abbas or Said, and he will be 
a Titus or a Duke Francis. No 
wholesale conscription, no tremen- 
dous holocausts, no public works, no 
maimings, mutilations, and tortures. 
A man who knows or believes he 
has unscrupulous and powerful 
enemies, and who supposes his life 
is in constant danger, must possess 
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iron nerve if he be above the influ- 
ence of fear, and it is said that 
Ismail Pasha is not quite free from 
the fatalism which developes such 
apprehensions to huge proportions. 
It would be miraculous if he were 
not superstitious. It is wonder- 
ful that he is not fanatical. In 


juxtaposition with an old Bour- 


bon or a new Roumanian home 
minister, he is a marvel of tolera- 
tion. We cannot conceive how he 
persuades his subjects to yield such 
liberal concession to private judg- 
ment—‘ we’ who have ‘ sat under’ 
the Rev. Malachi Malagrowther of 
Blair Bogie, and have read a pip- 
ing red- hot ‘pastoral’ from Dr. 
Cullen. Well, he does it. And he 
has Christian ministers and officers 
—he would not object even to Dr. 
Temple—to serve him, a_broad- 
viewed, narrow-sighted man, who 
is uncertain whether he will play 
trumps or not, no matter how many 
he has in his hand. And mark! 
he is not as the eminent Eastern 
personage who declares what shall 
be trumps when he has looked at 
his own hand. He cannot make 
bricks without straw or fire, and if 
he be a Pharaoh he is surely not one 
of those whose hearts are hardened 
against Israel. If he would or 
could only hang, burn, and drown 
a few of his particular friends, 
he would get on much better in 
the world, and the world would 
be all the better for the opera- 
tions. It is an awful thing to 
have to pay one’s court or respects 
to the Effendeena of a morning at 
one of his palaces if you be not a 
Britisher. In that case you put on 
your shooting jacket and pot hat— 
billycock or porkpie—take your 
stick and your donkey, and so pro- 
ceed to the presence. But if you 
are of another nationality you must 
put on evening dress at nine A.M., 

and sit in the glory of patent leather 
boots, white tie, and suit to match, 
among the fez-capped suite till your 
time has come. And note, too, 
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that all Moslems of high degree wear 
patent leather foot gear, as there is 
not in the land means of giving a 
good polish to calf. Believe me, 
there are boot-blacks in Cairo. I 
do not think they belong to asso- 
ciations which are ‘conducted’ on 
religious principles or that they are 
affiliated with any society for the 
propagation of any particular form 
of Moslemism. They make a bad 
attempt ata polish, and society is 
driven to put its feet into cuir 
verni, just as Egyptian womankind 
which does not belong to society at 
all thrusts its pettitoes into multi- 
coloured bottines with elastic sides 
instead of sliding them along in 
yellow papooshes as of old. Now 
about this society it is hard to 
judge. There is the European 
society, which must be very much 
like that of the tribes of Israel and 
Judah in its relation to the per- 
manent dwellers in the land, as we 
learn from their great coup when 
they left their P. P. C. cards. Per- 
haps it would not be fair to require 
of these a rigid regard to the 
highest Christian principles. There 
is the native society, which does not 
boast of any women, and which for 
civilised and Christian purposes is 
no society at all. What can you say 
toa man if you dare not enquire 
how his wife and family are, though 
you know Fatima has got the small- 
pox and Ayesha is threatened with 
the loss of an eye? And yet 
these bundles of mere men hang 
together as they have done for hun- 
dreds of years, and without any 
recent impulse of war to fuse them 
their cohesion is tolerably perfect. 
The ‘family’ is unknown to the 
man ‘who is husband and father. 
He comes to his house, which is not 
a home, dives into the harem, and 
is lost to the view of his sons and 
his friends. There is no general 
meal at which all the members of the 
‘family ’ assemble or the exception 
is not common. Whilst the man 
becomes varnished with civilisation 
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the woman remains as her remotest 
grandmother was, and the breach 
between the wife and husband in 
thought and mode of life becomes 


actually wider every day. If the 
man be very civilised and very 
rich he fills up the breach with a 
dancer or singer from Christendom. 
The Arab mind must be struck by 
the slow incisive way in which 
Christendom is driving its wedges— 
dancing, singing, drinking— into the 
body politic of Islamism. Here are 
the very finest old mosques going 
to ruin or in ruin—gone there out 
and out. No one thinks of repair- 
ing them.. But splendid, if unsub- 
stantial, Opera houses, Cirques, and 
Comédies Francaises are rising near 
at hand, and as old Cairo falls to 
pieces the quarter of the Franks 
mounts on the rubbish. The price 
of a box at the opera with four 
places is 100/. for a short season. 
It is cheerfully paid. No one 
thinks of giving anything to re- 
store a mosque. A pious lady 
lately built a new one to her own 
honour and glory—that is all. The 
state apparently does nothing. 
For these things little care the 
esprits éclairés. They have been 
riding about all day in the bazaars 
buying cheap gifts for their friends 
and wishing the Khedive would pay 
for them: gilt earrings, silver brace- 
lets, pieces of French silk in Ori- 
ental patterns, and they are now, 
some eighty strong, waiting for 
dinner at Zech’s. Others are at 
the ‘Hétel des Ambassadeurs ’— 
a misnomer, as ambassadors and 
ministers are unknown in Egypt—or 
the ‘ Hétel de l’Orient ’—anywhere 
but at the fine handsome ‘ New 
Hotel,’ which is out of the race. 
Dinner comes, and all things con- 
sidered, except the price, it is not bad. 
A soup of various nature : as we are 
near the Nile, which abounds in fish, 
some very good, there is never any 
‘course’ of that: then thereare pilaff 
and maccaroni, blanket of veal, and 
dishes of beef and mutton (oh! 
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Smithfield and Southdown forgive 
them !) ; putrid game from Trieste ; 
fowls like pigeons, which would 
serve as weathercocks if put ona 
spit; redeeming turkeys, pastry, 
and excellent coffee. Eugenio, most 
exuberant and Bacchanal of butlers, 
dispenses from endless bottles into 
a vast array of glasses Sherry which. 
may have seen the coast of Spain 
on its way from Hamburg, Mar- 
sala, Chateau Lafitte, Chateau Mar- 
gaux, Haute Sauterne, Champagne, 
Hock, and so on through all the 
cellarage—whatever you want—all 
the best makers and the best 
brands ! 

A gorged invité appears on the 
steps of the hotel emerging from 
the fly-vexed salle @ manger! At 


the sight rush from beneath the 
shade of the trees on the other side 
of the way a wild career of men 
and boys, carriages and asses, and 
up rises a din of the harshest voices 
and a clamour of tongues, a strife, 
a violence and fury of competition 


quite indescribable ! 
the whole race! I must abuse 
these donkey boys. At first they 
are amusing, but they soon become 
positive and superlative nuisances, 
As harassing, incessant, and per- 
secuting as Egyptian flies, and 
chattery as monkeys, they act on the 
nerves like a battalion of organ 
grinders. It is inscrutable why one 
is handed over to be torn to pieces 
by the young savages, till much 
against his will he is forced to 
strike out and beat his assailants 
away. The carriage drivers have 
no chance against them, but once 
they get you in their clutches 
and induce you, dragomanless and 
speechless, to dive into the bazaars, 
they take their change indeed. To 
each coach there is an attendant imp 
who runs before with his wand of 
, office and flowing sleeves, crying 
out, ‘Mind your heels, oh boy !’—‘ To 
the right, you persons !’—* Look out 
there, oh ye people!’ when he is 
actively minded, and who sits up 


Plague take 
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behind you and munches sweets in 
less frequented thoroughfares. An 
invité is provided with carriage and 
horses and driver, but the latter and 
the boy expect baksheesh, and if 
the horses could speak they would 
ask for it also. 

The philosophic dreamer who 
is persuaded of the solidarity of 
peoples, would have been furnished 
with food for doubting reflections 
by the every day life of even the 
most cultivated of the Viceroy’s 
guests. Every nation held itself 
apart at the common feast. There 
was certainly a certain amount of 
civil intercourse at times, but never 
any entente cordiale, nor was it from 
the want of power of mutual speech 
—neither was it from the want of 
common sympathies. Will not most 
men’sexperiences bear me out? The 
sense that England (as a govern- 
ment anda state) had long been un- 
friendly to the Suez Canal project 
placed a restraint on the relations of 
French and British. The former 
were proud of the work, the latter 
could not but regard it still with 
doubting or mistrustfuleyes. It is 
the smallest justice to M. de Lesseps 
to say that in no word or look or 
intimation of opinion did he ever 
show that he had achieved a victory 
over anything but the physical 
obstacles which nature placed in his 
way. As to the Italians, it was 
enough that the French were the 
makers of the Canal to inspire them 
with the feelings which usually take 
the place of gratitude in the heart 
of a nation towards a benefactor. 
Germans are not proud of anything 
not made by themselves. 

Of the fétes of the Suez Canal 
all the world has heard, and there 
are books and albums still to come 
with more. Now out of that fons 
leporum I grieve to say arose great 
bitterness now and then. There was, 
for instance, a party of British sub- 
jects on board a steamer, which took 
its part in the pageant, and the name 
of which is of no consequence to any 
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one: a sketchy captain of artillery 
full of art and art appreciation, 
colour, chiaroscuro, light and shade; 
an effervescent naval commander ; 
@ poetic unpractising Irish barrister; 

a delightfully placid active official 
who has marshalled for years the 
embattled hosts in trains, lappets, 
and diamonds, ruffles and pumps and 
court swords, and has won golden 
opinions from all sorts of men and 
the best sorts of women; a dull 
prosy lecturing paterfamilias with- 
out a family who is now telling you 
of these things; a real live lord, 
stern of look and bright of boot, im- 
perious ,snobophobical, coldey edand 
hot tempered ; a gentle voluptuary, 
very kind to himself and generous 
to others; and his two friends, ‘fortis 
Gyas fortisque Cloanthus,’ whom we 
all liked. There were also men of 
many nationalities, and among them 
some representatives of 
newspapers. 


foreign 
Of theivy manners and 


customs it is forbidden to write, but 
dreadful tales will go down to pos- 


terity from faithful lips of the suffer- 

ings of certain of our party who had 
to share the same cabins with these 
awful Bohemians. One fat young 
savage, whom acannibal Mussulman 
would certainly have refused to eat, 
so foul was he—a ‘ porcus de grege 
Epicuri ’—was wont to awake from 
his rosy slumbers at breakfast time, 
put on a great coat over his night 
and day shirt, shove his feet into 
slippers and seat him at the appalled 
board not far from the boiling peer 

whilst another, whose moral percep- 
tions were quite blunted by the mal 
de mer, committed the most serious 
errors in his application of the cabin 
furniture and toilette apparatus to 
the exigencies of his suffering. 
Britons resenting these things were 
invited to the duello and objurgated 
as many hundreds of pigs, and there 
came forth much acrimony which I 
was glad to escape at last, and part 
of which the obese and unclean Gaul 
let off into print, like a rollicking 
Bohemian as he is. 
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Let us get away from Cairo to the 
Nile and it is the same. And what 
an escape that is, unless you are 
devoted to Naudin and Vitali, to the 
Comédie Francaise 4 la Palais 
Royal and the Bouffes, and to the 
Cirque, Baccarat, Rouge et Noir, 
and the et cwteras! It is not a 
cheap transition unless you be a 
Viceroy’s guest, and judging from 
the collection of baksheesh which 
was made for the servants on board 
some of the vessels, many of the 
esprits éclairés never could have en- 
joyed the pleasure proprid bursd, 
which makes it all the sweeter. 

I am on the Nile at present, 
and there are dreadful things 
taking place down at Cairo, involv- 
ing the fate of our excellent host 
the Khedive, a insu. What 
leaders there are, warning, advising, 
and admonishing him—now giving 
a tap to his imperious master the 
Sultan, and anon administering a 
scratch to his vassal! What des- 
patches in cipher! How Lord 
Clarendon and Sir H. Elliott, Prince 
Gortschakoff and General Ignatieff, 
the Emperor and M. Bourrée, the 
Sultan and Aali Pasha and Nubar 
Pasha, are all exercised at this pre- 
sent writing about a matter which 
the march of events or any sudden 
political shock will decide in a way 
they cannot influence! Egypt may 
be subject to the Turk now, but it is 
still more subject to civilisation, and 
the Turk himself is fast yielding toa 
force which must destroy him or his 
political characteristics. Is that a 
‘social question’? If so, I have 
done. Let me notice a curious fact 
which may serve as a thinking-block 
for philosophers especially those 
who consider that Mahomet is dead 
and gone. All up the Nile there 
were anxious enquiries on the part of 
certain voyagers for political news. 
‘Was the Suez Canal opened?’ 
‘Please God, it was!’ but no one 
could say. ‘ Was the firman of the 
Sultan received ?’ ‘ Please God, if 
it were a good thing it would come !’ 


HiL01 
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But the telegraph had carried to 
every mudir and sub-governor for 
hundreds of miles the intelligence 
of the exact time when Ramadan 
had set in (with its usual severity) 
at Cairo, and all the hopes and 
fears of the population were fixed 
on the sunrise and sunset. It is 
a study to see how they hunger and 
thirst, all because an Arab teacher 
some centuries ago perverted a 
practice and doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, and instituted a sort 
of nocturnal Lent. ‘ Varra hard 
for to keep him at first, Ram-a-dan. 
Tummock varra sick. Den at end of 
Ram-a-dan all right. Varragoodting 
for de healt.’ ‘ Don’t you get thin, 
O Hamed dragoman mine?’ ‘ Yes, 
leetle bit. But feel purer like and 
clear in de head.’ ‘ There are sailors 
eating and smoking on deck, you 
see!’ ‘ Bekos dey bad man. And dey 
work hard, and so dey say, Mafeesh 
Ramadan!’ The young, the sick, 
and the very old are excused from 
a strict observance of the fast. I 
ea e an idea that the women gene- 
rally—as they have but a small share 
of souls, poor creatures, they may be 
excused if they do not care much to 
mortify the flesh in the hope of a 
doubttul reward—do not keep it very 
closely either. And note! The un- 
reflecting ask, ‘ What can it signify 
if a man eats by night or by day pro- 
vided he takes enough of food?’ 
The answer is that the daytime is the 
season for work, and that totoil under 
a hot sun without a drop of water or 
a morsel of food or even a whiff of 
tobacco is a trial far greater than 
can be conceived at first blush. If 
ever you have a design, as a mus- 
cular Christian, to engage in per- 
sonal conflict with the intidel, select 
about half an hour before sunset 
towards the end of Ramadan for 
the fray. Our hotel porter, a sturdy 
little Russian, acting on that pre- 
cept, overthrew a mighty Egyptian 
in my sight with ease the other 
evening. He prudently remained 
inside at a later period, when the 
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same enemy after sunset, filled 
with dhurra maize cakes and water, 
appeared with words of defiance on 
his lips and a thick stick in his 
hand. 

They are speaking of great re- 
forms here. The liberty of the 
subject is to be established. No 
man is to be allowed to kick or 
beat his fellah. That will be a 
pretty state of things! The donkey 
boys will resent it fiercely. ‘That 
boy is very fond of me,’ said a stal- 
wart Britisher at Shepherd’s the 
other day. ‘I give him a good 
thrashing, and when he howls I 
throw him sixpence and he’s quite 
happy.’ ‘Try the sixpence without 
the licking, and see how you'll get 
on.’ ‘But then I'd lose my fun.’ 
Such little eccentricities make us 
spend a great deal of money. What 
they cost in India it is beyond my 
power to estimate. Talking of six- 
pences, here is an observation. 
What is the use of giving Egyptian 
soldiers arms of precision sighted 
up to 1,000 yards when many of 
them cannot see anything like half 
the distance? I chucked a piece of 
money out into the street the other 
morning. It lay bright and shining 
on the ground—a little fortune to 
most of the passers by. They 
walked on and over it, shuffled it 
up in the dust with their slippers, 
kicked it out again — donkey 
boys, orange girls, porters, ragged 
urchins, mendicants—not one saw 
it till I pointed it out after its 
charms had been wasted for more 
than half an hour. When the rail- 
way was set a-going it was neces- 
sary to instruct signalmen in the 
use of the green and red flags, but 
the greatest difficulty was expe- 
rienced in finding people who could 
recognise the difference at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards or so. 
Many candidates came, but few 
were eligible. One man was nearly 
passed, but the engineer was not 
quite satisfied that the fellow had 
not been ‘making good shots’ at 
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the colours. So he held up his hat 
at 150 yards, and the hapless 
‘signalman’ pronounced it to be 
‘the red flag.” Ramadan makes 
them worse than ever. If you do 
not mark where a bird falls when 
out shooting the odds are your 
attendant will never find it. I 
killed one of the pretty little fellows 
called, I believe, ‘ Merops Aigyptius,’ 
the other day, which dropped into a 
patch of young wheat. My boy 
looked for it in vain. Presently 
he called others to his aid. To 
stimulate them I promised two pias- 
tres to the finder. They hunted 
everywhere—-walked over it—the 
bird is greenish in hue—all but 
stamped on it—till I lost patience 
and picked it up under their aston- 
ished noses. 

‘To wring from the hard hands 
of peasants their vile trash! By 


heavens ! I’d rather be a dog and 

bay the moon, than such a ——.’ 
Gently, before you call names! 

The peasant would not pay a piastre 


less if we were not here, and he has 
had the advantage of enlisting in 
his favour or in his cause (if he has 
one) many sympathisers. Iam sure 
he is the descendant of the man 
who built the Pyramids; who quar- 
ried the rocks of Toorah and Mas- 
souah, cut the blocks of Silsilis 
and Assouan, dragged colossi and 
sphinxes over the desert, and was 
spoiled by the Israelites. Strong, 
patient, untiring, he is for ever en- 
gaged, now in more profitable but 
no easier task work. He is con- 
tending against the desert, and his 
arms are mud and Nile water. It 
is true he has an awful example 
before his eyes. He cannot raise 
them without gazing on the 
mounds of sand which are ready 
to swoop down upon his fields and 
smother his crops. The temples 
and monuments which the rulers of 
his ancestors erected to the per- 
petuation of their names and their 
deeds lie vanquished by the foe, 
whom he too must fight for ever or 
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acknowledge as his master. His 
lawless brother the Bedawy goes 
out to meet it in its own quar- 
ters and to live on it. I like the 
fellahs. I wish they wore more 
clothes. If the men put on a 
larger quantity of cotton cloth and 
the women a little less—if the latter 
would only spare some of their 
ample robing to the former, it 
would be all the better every way. 
But take them as we find them in 
their classic simplicity of attire, 
and we must admit them to be 
far better to look upon than a row 
of paupers in workhouse decency 
waiting for their meal or than a 
gathering of free and enlightened 
Britons at a prize fight. They have 
no votes as yet, and they do not 
know how miserable they are. But 
what the eye does not see, the heart 
does not grieve at, and that is true 
of mental as well as of physical eye- 
sight. Put them into European 
uniforms and drill them, and you 
destroy the free natural carriage 
and graceful postures of the race, 
and get stiff, high-shouldered men, 
rather given to lark-heels, shod 
with ill-cut shoes and Zouave 
gaiters. There are those who 
hold that soldiering does good to 
the peasantry and civilises them— 
perhaps it does. It is quite sure 
the peasants are of a different 
opinion, and prefer being miserable 
at home to enjoying the gaiety of 
service in Alexandria and Cairo. 

Is the fellah miserable? I have 
been sitting for the last half 
hour in a field close to the river, 
where a family is at work. I sup- 
pose the man who is labouring at 
the lower bucket of the waterlift 
is the father. He is perhaps forty- 
five years or so—in splendid con- 
dition—lithe, brown, gnarled and 
muscular—naked as the day he was 
born, save that he has a felt skull-cap 
and a waistcloth. His blue cotton 
shirt or overcoat lies on the bank be- 
side him. As he goes on lifting and 
emptying and sinking the leather 
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bag with the regularity of a steam 
engine, in the sunshine, he sings, 
and as he shouts out from time to 
time to some passing friend his 
white teeth glisten and the beads of 
sweat roll down his body—a strong, 
well-fed, healthy man—no fear of 
conscription or taxes or eviction or 
the workhouse. At the lift above him 
labours a man of about half his age, 
as like him as son to father can be, 
but with all the vigour of manhood 
in its prime in his sinewy frame, 
where the muscles work like cords 
and wire rope under a shining hide. 
He sings at intervals too, or takes 
up the fefrain of his father’s mono- 
tonous ditty, which is sure to con- 
tain something about Allah in fre- 
quent recurrence. A dog sits on 
the bank by the family wardrobe 
and growls at the feringhee. Be- 


yond in the field where the maize 
has not long been cut, a young 
woman tends a flock of ragged 
black sheep and rusty brown goats 
and their young, assisted by two 


children, whose sex can be deter- 
mined at a glance; a smaller child 
sits astride her hip and gibbers in 
nursery Arabic. There is yet an- 
other dog attached to this group, 
and they all, including a brace of 
horned plover and several crested 
larks, seem to be in the best health 
and spirits, and to be on the most 
intimate footing. Just beyond them 
&@ woman, who is probably the wife 
of the man down below, is en- 
gaged in an occupation which at the 
first blush would be taken for that in- 
fantile amusement called making dirt 
pies. But it isan ancient, useful, and 
honourable work. She is clearing 
with her hands a channel for the 
water from the main rigole filled by 
‘the labour of the men into one of 
the little cuts which surround in a 
square a small patch of green which 
will soon rise in bearded wheat. 
There is an exceeding quiet over 
the whole group—a contented air 
which would have astonished the 
author of Qui fit, Mecenas. But 
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presently a head appears above the 
level of the maize, and a terror seizes 
on all—animal and human. It is 
the head of a policeman, and he bas 
come to seize on the labourers and 
take them off to track our boat 
against the stream. When this 
object is explained to them all are 
happy, but it is evident that there 
was in the aspect of a government 
agent a presage of some great woe. 
Insecurity in the possession of what 
one can call one’s own is a monster 
evil in the land. And our boat is 
tracked by the labour of many men 
pressed along the banks, who did 
not get a penny for it, and to whom 
an infidel tourist must be a kako- 
daimon. For these things cares little 
the joyous son of Japhet, who, 
guide book, novel, or gun in hand, 
is borne to his destination up or 
down the Nile. There is nothing 
comparable to the comfort, ease, and 
delights of a dahabeah towed by a 
swift steamer. You are free from 
tremor, heat, and the tumult of 
captains and pilots, exempt from 
the dust of coaling, and if the wind 
be not right ahead no smoke, 
dust, and ashes annoy you. Our 
dahabeah was towed by another, 
which was towed by the Ferouze, on 
board of which were some thirty or 
forty invited ones. The only objec- 
tion to our position layin the fact that 
we were astern. The long rudder is 
turned to anunusual use by the Arabs, 
A hapless writer, whom I believe to 
be a friend of mine, was worried by 
one of the puppy dogs of the Satur- 
day Reviler, because he innocently 
described how much a party of 
British travellers were interested in 
looking at their Prince and Princess 
through their telescopes when they 
should have been gazing on the 
Pyramids of Sakhara and Dashoor. 
Bless the puppy dog and all his 
infant teeth, canine as they are, 
and molar more than incisor! I 
shall not vex his soul by revealing 
the degrading truth that we, with- 
out any prince to look at, sometimes 
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neglected our ruins and our pyra- 
mids and our quarries for mere vul- 
gar lunch and breakfast and dinner, 
and that some wretches absolutely 
played bésique, and read Tauchnitz 
editions and even the Reviler 
himself, under ‘the very shadow ’ 
of the mighty monuments amid 
which cynic relatives hold revels 
and enjoy archeological pastimes. 
Let us all be utterly bitten out of 
life but we did! Peter did it! So 
did Spenser! So did the naval 
officer, and so did the soldier. The 
ladies did it. They neglected their 
Murray, Martineau, Kerrick, Bun- 
sen, Nile Recreations, and Lane for 
the most lowering exhibitions of 
animal want. I maintain that a 
man should be alone if he would 
enterinto the full enjoymentof ruins. 
If he will only keep a perpetual 
Ramadan, and eat only in the night- 
time, he may devote his day to 
sightseeing with all his eyes in a 
proper frame of mind. Monstrous 
to relate, when we halted for the 
first night above Cairo, some fifteen 
miles or so, we sang incongruous 
ditties, ‘Tommy Dodd’ and ‘ The 
Galloping Snob of Rotten Row,’ 
and listened to bits of ‘ Trovatore’ 
and morsels of Schubert and Abt, 
and then wandered on shore, where 
nothing was to be seen but silent 
fields of corn nodding their heads 
in approbation of the choruses 
which rose from the decks of the 
unesthetic fleet. Enemies, winged 
and pedestrian, vexed us at night, 
and there was much scratching and 
lamentation and exhibition of inju- 
ries in the morning. Hamed, our 
blackish steersman, is a capital fel- 
low. He can utter no word of 
English except ‘ Yes’ and ‘ Good,’ 
and yet we understand him per- 
fectly , and he is full of conversation. 
He grasps the tiller for hours, 
watching the course of the boat be- 
fore him, and working himself into 
violent outbreaks of Arabic against 
his brother at the helm of the 
dahabeah ahead, and when we 
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approach the shore to make fast 
for the night he becomes a perfect 
firework of words, but it is all good- 
humoured, ‘bello gaudens, preelio 
ridens.’ He soon ‘learned to say 

‘good morning’ to each as he came 
on deck, an accompaniment to the 
Oriental salute which is the per- 
fection of courtesy and graceful- 
ness. He was a great favourite: 
indeed he was promoted to be in our 
estimation the captain of the boat 
vice the real reis, an elderly, quiet 
old man who frequented the bow 
and gave orders no one attended to, 
got in the way of the cook and of the 
Italian waiters and was generally 
shoved all over the forecastle. The 
Nile at this season presents a very 
different aspect from that which it 
wears in the spring when the waters 
are falling. Then the population is 
on the banks working at their water 
lifts and irrigating the crops. Now 
the land is flooded, or is watered by 
the small canals, and the peasants 
are engaged in the labours of 
the field. Whole villages have gone 
since I was here last. ‘ Where is 
Benihaden ?’ ‘It was swept away 
by the high Nile.’ ‘A flock of sheep 
on the river!’ No! only a vast 
bank of pelicans. Out rifles and 
guns! The rifles have the sights 
knocked off; the mauzzle-loaders 
have no caps available; the breech- 
loader cartridges are all No.7. Bravo 
for the pelicans! They wait till the 
steamer comes up nearly abreast of 
them, and then each rises in succes- 
sion, and with a vast splutter, sweep- 
ing low over the water, speed on 
before us in a quaint flight, which 
consists of a series of flappings and 
a long soar on outstretched pinions. 
Generally I dislike, if the carcass 
cannot be had, as do most men, the 
shooting of a bird because it is 
within shot; but I was tempted to 
take a pot ‘into the brown’ (or white) 
at 600 yards, and when, with a great 
upheaval of wings, the vast mass 
whirled away like a storm-cloud 
from the bank, it was seen that one 
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great flocculent heap was heaving 
up and down and striving to rise. 
I felt, in spite of the congratulations 
I received on ‘ Capital shot !’ ‘ Well 
done!’ &c., that I was a guilty being, 
till there appeared a watchful native 
with a bill-hook in his hand on the 
horizon. He had seen the victim 
fall, or rather had observed it was 
unable to get away, and stripping 
to the chase, he dashed into the 
water, approached the struggling 
monster, gave it a ‘clip’ or two 
with his bill-hook, and proceeded 
to grapple with it. But the pelican 
was ‘tyrannous and strong.’ It 
could not get away, but it was re- 
solute to stay where it was. Our 
hero called to the country for aid, 
and there came another child of the 
soil, who attacked one wing of the 
enemy, whilst the other was turned 
by his ally ; and so the pelican was 
(not put to flight as he would have 
much desired) but captivated, 
turned on his back and borne to 
the shore. We watched his victors 
bearing him off as if he were a 
feather bed taken by two uphol- 
sterer’s men for a shaking and 
ransacking. ‘What will he do 
with it?’—‘ Ate him! Him fishy 
leetle bit,’ said Hamed. ‘ But’—and 
here he was emphatic—‘ him vara 
fat—vara fat indeed!’ I hope my 
friends enjoyed him. Lucky pelican! 
No need to tear your poor breast 
bare to clothe your shivering little 
ones. It is a terrible fact that the 
Nile is rather monotonous in course 
and colour, and one bank is very 
like another. ‘That, sir,’ said a 
friend of ours one day in a long walk 
in a lovely woodland, ‘ is one of the 
most deeply interesting things in 
the world.’ He pointed to a 
rounded knoll on which the grass 
grew in thin clumps. ‘I have 
every reason to think,’ he continued 
in a whisper, ‘ that we shall find, at 
the next meeting of our Society, 
proof positive that it is a true 
“kitchen heap.”’ There is de- 
light in the antiquarian world at 
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the discovery in Egypt of traces 
of the Stone Age and of the Bone 
Period. What immense antiquity 
is thus vindicated for man in a land 
where a civilized people, highly ad- 
vanced in all the arts of life, existed 
certainly five thousand years ago! 
Suppose that there were ‘ people of 
two cities’ living contemporane- 
ously, one using flint axes and 
bone knives and the other wearing 
jewellery and building temples? 
Isitimpossible ? Look around and 
see! Change the scene and come 
out here, and among the ruins of the 
oldest buildings in the world you 
may find lying cheek by jowl a 
sardine tin and a piece of pottery 
older than Rome. You must be 
Egyptologue, like Mariette, Lep- 
sius, Wilkinson or Bunsen, to enjoy 
your Nile voyage thoroughly ; and 
you must not be in or attached to 
a steamer; and you must not be 
tied to time, or careworn about 
anything but your ruins. I defy 
the ordinary tourist to say, with 
his hand on his heart, that he really 
was enthusiastic about anything but 
idleness, the scenery, the climate, 
the intensity of nothing-to-do-ism. 
Ruins mean donkey rides, chatter, 
and lunch. There is no danger in 
a little knowledge here, if you take 
care not to exalt your horn in the 
presence of some one who knows 
more than yourself. 

The antiquity of the monuments 
is in some measure a reason why 
they do not impress—or rather 
should it be said do not excite—the 
imagination. Our minds are unable 
to grasp the idea of a creation which 
goes back to the early age of the 
globe itself, which existed when— 
to use the words of the antiquarian 
in the Vicar of Wakefield—‘ the 
world was in its nonage.’ The 
Americans worship the relics 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Their 
archeological researchers revel in 
the investigation of pedigrees which 
connect them with English families 
a century old. We gaze with re- 
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verence on the ruins of Christian 
abbeys, and feel a holy awe in the 
shade of our cathedrals. But who 
can group around a monument 
which was old when Moses lived 
in Egypt contemporaneous per- 
sonages and events to invest it with 
similar interest ? And recent dis- 
coveries show that thousands of 
years before the wonderful civilisa- 
tion of which we have so many 
evidences there were races of men 
inhabiting the land in a condition 
of savagery from which it would 
need many centuries to elevate 
them to the level of the least culti- 
vated period of monumental life. 
These are considerations. ‘ But 
there is a fellow taking my donkey!’ 
And that is most important of all. 
It is no injustice to anyone to aver 
that, on an excursion to a rnin, the 
mind is much agitated by the don- 
key question. Nowhere does that 
quadruped—sometimes, alas! but 
tripodised—attain to such moral 
and social grandeur as in Egypt. 
Society is supported on the donkey. 
And when you are going any- 
where, the first thing to provide 
is a supply of donkeys; and each 
man devotes his energy to securing 
the best, often under the base pre- 
tence that it is fora lady. Hassan 
Effendi, who was in charge of us, 
used the donkey question in the 
most trenchant manner. ‘There 
are no donkeys.’ ‘J’ai envoyé une 
dépéche pour commander que les 
bandets soient a un tel endroit.’ 
Such words determined the fate 
of our expedition. Thus we were 
ruled by asses. The pleasure of an 
excursion was oftentimes secured 
or marred by the character of the 
animals provided for the visitors ; 
and on returning from a visit to 
some world-famed spot the con- 
versation was directed to a critical 
analysis of the beasts which bore 
us. ‘What a capital donkey you 
had !’—‘ Mine was a miserable ani- 
mal; would not go out of a walk.’ 

There was scarcely a spot from 
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Cairo to Phile which was not in- 
spected and lunched in orupon in our 
tour, and the amount of information, 
pieces of pottery, rings, coins, sca- 
rabei, ‘anticos,’ brought back by 
our party would fill volumes 
and shelves. ‘Up dat valley live 
grate big serpend. Ebbery yare 
him come down to de Nile for to 
drink, and he give such roar, all de 
peeble run away and hide! Den 
him come down to de ribber wid a 
big stone in him mout shining like 
diamond. Him lay de stone down 
Den he take 
and bite de stone in him teet, and 
go back up de valley and among 
de mountain till de next yare.’ ‘And 
who told you that?’ ‘Dis reis 
here. He know de old man who 
lib in dat house you see, and de old 
man often see de serpend.’ ‘But 
do you believe him?’ ‘Why of 
course! He not tell lie when him 
get nothing for it!’ A weak causa- 
tion. Men tell lies, as an acute 
friend of mine says, for the pleasure 
they feel in exciting the interest of 
others, and gaining a temporary 
and fictitious importance. As 
for the state of mind we were 
in generally when our voyage was 
over I have no words. A great 
nightmare of Temples, Hieroglyphs, 
Gods and Goddesses—Athor, Horus, 
Maut, Osiris, Typhon, Rameses IL, 
Ammon, Thothmes, Anubis, Den- 
dera, Belzoni, Abydus, Karnak, 
Medinet Abou, Mustafa Aga, Mr. 
Smith of Luxor, Dancing Girls, 
Obelisks —they tumble over one 
another, and can scarcely be dis- 
associated by the most painful pro- 
cesses of Murray investigations and 
diary keeping. The Nile whirled 
us down with an intellect as tur- 
bid as its waters, the only diffe- 
rence being that the former will 
not clarify by rest. There come 
out of the cloudy, vaporous remem- 
brances, however, the most glorious 
glints, which lighten and flash and 
die out—such sunsets, such land- 
scapes, such happy hours; friend- 
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ships formed and cemented under 
that fervid sun, and sometimes, it 
may be, a warmer, more ardent sen- 
timent, nurtured by the moonlight 
and by the placid stars—by the 
whisper-checkered silence of the 
celestial night. Does not one fair 
enchantress at least know how she 
renewed in the life the power of 
the conquerors who are depicted 
on the walls of the temples leading 
off groups of captives, let us hope, 
to a happy despatch? Or will she 
deny the influence of stars and 
moon, and say it was all her own 
soft witchery which bound her 
victims to her steamboat wheels ?: 
My Nile reed is worn out, and 
there is no room to begin with 
another. But fain would I speak 


of the tyranny which tears children 
from their homes, and dresses them 
out to insylt humanity and civili- 
sation in the streets of a city 
which affects to be the Paris of the 
Kast. We are in Cairo again; and 
loak, here comes a carriage along the 
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Schoubra Road. Can anything be 
more perfect? The best maker of 
Paris, Vienna, or London turned it 
out. There are English servants in 
liveries from Poole. Those horses 
are worth 60o0/. a pair anywhere. 
Inside there is Mde. Fichu—paint, 
false hair, jewels—a work of the 
highest art. Let her pass. Here 
comes another carriage. It is like the 
last, but the blinds arethree-quarters 
down, and the faces which peer out 
with bead-like eyesare veiled. Be- 
side the carriage ride two attendants 
six feet and a half high, black as 
night, beardless and moustachioless, 
high-shouldered, flat-bodied, large- 
hipped, lanky-legged and _lanky- 
armed. There are hundreds of them 
in similar employ all over the city. 
Are they men? No! What are 
they? Servants of the harem? 
Yes! This civilisation! ‘Pah! 
Give me some civet, ‘good apothe- 
cary.’ And let us go home for the 
present. 
W. H.R. 





PRINCE CHARLES’S CAVE IN SKYE. 


Gvarpep by the serried shoulders of the black and sea-worn boulders ; 
Curtained by the dripping limestone from the melancholy shore ; 

Echoing with hallow rumbling what the ancient billows, tumbling, 
(To the ancient breeze replying) say and say for evermore ; 


Bare and desolate and dismal, cold and dark, a cave abysmal, 
This is but a scurvy Palace for a Prince by Right Divine! 

This is but a sorry hansel Fortune’s life-long debt to cancel, 
O thou heir to disappointment, first-born of the fated line ! 


There (thy form in fancy tracing) restlessly I see thee pacing 

Up and down and back and forward, back and forward, up and down. 
Sure the fairest Rachel’s dower may be toil too long and sour! 

Sure there may be price too heavy, though for purchase of a crown ! 


Did not once and twice, and often, in the hours that quell and soften, 
In the long uneasy watches when Mistrust and Fear are born, 
Thoughts with little of the stoic, thoughts unkingly, unheroic, 
Throng like bats unbidden round thee, *twixt the midnight and the 
morn ? 


*O the bed I might have been in! mattress, blankets, pillows, linen ! 
With a cosy glow of embers thrown on curtain, wall and screen! 
O what years of regal splendour from the future I’d surrender 
For one hour of homely comfort, to be warm and dry and clean! 


‘Why, to please these headstrong, jealous, vain, impracticable fellows, 
Who with such profound devotion drag and push me here and there, 
Must I drop the cup of pleasure, turn from peace and polished leisure, 
Love and youth’s delights forego, and lead this life of hunted hare ? 


‘Then this bloodshed, how distressing ! Can my rule be sucha blessing 
That ’twill quite repay my people—ay, or quite repay myself? 

Why not slip from vain contention, give it up and take a pension ? 
After all, the stupid country may prefer this stupid Guelph ! 


‘But I needs must be romantic! like some poor unlicensed antic 
Who at fairs, in crown of pasteboard, struts it on his hasty stage, 
Till the inevitable beadle cuts his reign off in the middle, 
Breaks his sceptre’cross his back, and claps him in the vagrant’s cage.’ 


Yes, within that open prison suchlike thoughts must oft have risen 
In those hours that link the hero to the dull ungenerous clown, 
While ’twixt forms of plaided sleepers, faithful ruffians, guards or 
keepers, 
Cold and restless thou wert pacing back and forward, up and down. 


B. R. 












YHE name of Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti has been long familiar 
to a select minority of the public as 
that of a remarkable painter, critic, 
and translator, who from one of the 
quaintly built and quaintly fur- 
nished old brick houses at Chelsea 
which overlook the river, and date 
from the days of Queen Anne, has 
sent outa series of works which in 
certain respects have hardly been 
rivalled in our generation. 

The paintings of Mr. Rossetti 
are not known at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. The sort 
of fame that is acquired upon that 
fashionable promenade is not ap- 
parently the fame to which this 
artist aspires. But above the altars 
of country churches, in the magnifi- 
cent galleries of the Lancashire 
merchants, on the walls of Oxford 
debating-rooms, one occasionally 
encounters a rare piece of delicate 
work in which the intensity of the 
colour is only equalled by the in- 
tensity of the expression, and which 
bears upon it the unmistakable im- 
print of a master’s hand. 

Of the merits of these paintings 
a foreign critic, writing some years 
ago, thus delivers himself: 

He is a very great painter; perhaps as a 
eolourist, he has had no rival since Titian 
and Veronese— 

In that soft land, in that soft clime, 

In the crimson evening weather-- 
revelled in the mellow and lustrous light 
of the Venetian Archipelago. Thovgh the 
world scarcely knows or honours him 
rightly yet, it will come to do so before we 
die. There is a St. Catherine or St. Cecilia 
of his which actually glows with colour— 
with such a glow of gold and amethyst as 
sometimes burns upon the sunset Atlantic. 
But he is great, not alone as a colourist. 
He has drawn, with exquisite feeling, that 
Vision of Queen Guinevere, which arrests 
Launcelot as he seeks the San Greal. The 
sad woman comes between the knight and 
the mystic guest. The head is not averted ; 


the look is still and passionless, though 
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sad. Passion is buried and dead, and it is 
only a sad spectre who warns the warrior 
back. It would be difficult to express in 
words all that that visioned face expresses. 
There is none of the old love and tender- 
ness (that was over when she turned away 
from his caress at Arthur's grave); there 
is the sense of the inevitable sorrow, of the 
incurable shame; and yet, through it all, 
in those calm pitiful eyes, a profound and 
womanly compassion for the man who had 
shared her guilt, and partakes her punish- 
ment. Such a look—straight from the 
inmost soul as that—is greater than any 
victory of colour. 

I have sometimes deemed it strange that 
this man can turn from his Hebrew kings, 
and his old romance, and his prostrate 
angels, and his golden skies, to the com- 
monest and most simple aspect of this 
mean, modern life. It startles at first, as 
though we were to find Angelico and Ho- 
garth working together. Here, David, the 
kingly minstrel, amid orange and golden 
blossoms, strings his harp,and Arthur sleeps 
beneath the yellow leaves ; there, between 
the sun and shade, the wounded woman 
revels in a ghastly festival, or on the cold 
London pavement, in the chill London 
dawn, shivers drearily, as the peasant— 
fresh from the breezy meadow-lands among 
which the child played in her innocent 
girlhood—drives his team into the sleeping 
city. And yet there is nothing discordant 
in this; both aspects are consistent with 
plain truth. One is drawn from the deep 
fountains of historical and religious feeling, 
where the boldest and most unreserved 
conventionalisms may be admitted: the 
other from the present, where nothing but 
the simple transcript is possible. In the 
antique, all the suggestions of the imagina- 
tion may be introduced under abstracts and 
formal forms—like the chorus in the Greek 
drama, an embodied commentary upon the 
passing transaction ; while, in the modern, 
the same law dictates the frankest and most 
conscientious adherence to reality. ‘Signs 
and wonders’ were familiar in the old ages of 
faith ; but we have no creditable witches or 
miracle workers now; no angels resting on 
the rosy clouds; no ‘spears arrayit’ upon 
the menacing heaven. Our story must be 
related, as it relates itself in the life, and 
from the hidden face and the averted gesture 
alone can the shame, misery, humiliation, 
and swift remorse be gathered. 


To this it is merely necessary 
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to add that we find in his later 
work the same qualities that dis- 
tinguished his earlier,—a purely 
realistic treatment combined with 
high imagination,—as in ‘The Be- 
loved,’ the impressive drawing of 
‘Hamlet and Ophelia,’ and that cap- 
tivating picture of ‘ Venus,’ where, 
through a tangled wilderness of real 
roses and honeysuckles—splendid 
as an Arabian dream—the God- 
dess of Love looks out. 

Mr. Rossetti has proved the fine 
tomper of his critical faculty in the 
introductions prefixed to his Trans- 
lutions from the Italian Poets, and 
in the final chapter supplied by 
him to Mr. Gilchrist’s Life of Wil- 
liam Blake the Artist. These chap- 
ters should be read by all who are 
anxious to learn what close, exact, 
delicate, and thoroughly genuine 
and exhaustive criticism means,— 
a knowledge which they will hardly 
acquire if they confine their read- 
ing to the Saturday Review or the 
Atheneum. It is thus for instance 
that he determines the relation be- 
tween the earlier and the later 
work of Dante : 

It may be noted here, how necessary a 
knowledge of the Vita Nvova is to the full 
comprehension of the part borne by Bea- 
trice in the Commedia. Moreover, it is only 
irom the perusal of its earliest and then 
undivulged self-communings, that we can 
ilivine the whole bitterness of wrong to 
<uch a soul as Dante’s ; its poignant sense of 
abandonment, or its deep and jealous refuge 
in memory. Above all, it is here that we 
find the first manifestations of that wisdom 
of obedience, that natural breath of duty, 
which afterwards, in the Comedia, lifted 
up a mighty voice for warning and testi- 
mony. Throughout the Vita Nuova, there is 
a strain like the first falling murmur which 
reaches the ear in some remote meadow 
and prepares us to look upon the sea. 


The volume of translations from 
the Italian poets is one of the 
best translations in the language. 
To the illustration of Dante, Mr. 
Rossetti was attracted by heredi- 
tary sympathies. 

In relinquishing this 


work (he says), 
thie] Te - - 
which, small 


as itis, is the only contribu- 
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tion I expect to make to our English know- 
ledge of old Italy, I feel as it were divided 
from my youth. The first associations I 
have are connected with my father’s devoted 
studies, which, from his own point of view, 
have done so much towards the general in- 
vestigation of Dante’s writing. Thus, in 
those early days, all around me partook 
of the influence of the great Florentine till, 
from viewing it as a national element, I 
also, growing older, was drawn within the 
circle, I trust that from this the reader 
may place more confidence in a work not 
carelessly undertaken, though produced in 
the spare-time of other pursuits more closely 
followed. He should perhaps be told that 
it has oceupied the leisure moments of not 
a few years, thus affording, often at long 
intervals, every opportunity for considera- 
tion and revision; and that, on the score of 
care at least, he has no need to mistrust it. 


The translation of the Vita 
Nuova occupies the central place in 
the volume, and is an admirable 
specimen of that difficult art,— 
superior even in certain respects to 
Mr. Theodore Martin’s very bril- 
liant version. Mr. Rossetti has 
kept more of the original metal 
than Mr. Martin has succeeded in 
doing. The Vita Nvovais a piece of 
medieval poetry and feeling. Now, 
the old forms of poetic construction 
are not preserved by sticking in at 
random a few words spelt and 
pronounced as Chaucer or Spenser 
spelt and pronounced them. Mr. 
Martin, however, is rather inclined 
to do this; and as the rest is 
essentially modern in sentiment and 
expression, the old words,—like 
Queen Elizabeth’s ruffles on a 
modern beauty,—look awkward, 
and out of place and keeping. In 
Mr. Rossetti’s, also, there is more 
literalness of thought as_ well 
as more literalness of language. 
Poetic language is always to some 
extent materialistic; and the ma- 
terialism of Dante’s language (being 
united with profound awe and pas- 
sionate emotion) is more marked 
than any other poct’s. It is only 
the critic who reads carefully, and 
weighs attentively what he reads, 
who will detect what is not a super- 
ficial difference merely: but such 
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such a onewill bedisposed to say that 
the sustained and weighty music of 
Rossetti’s lines, his gravity and 
singleness of purpose, are more in 
unison with Dante’s grave and 
reflective passion than the dash and 
verbal dexterity and idiomatic 
elegance of Mr. Martin. He has 
followed out—here pen in hand as 
elsewhere pencil in hand—the in- 
tricacies of Dante’s language and 
Dante’s thoughts with a quiet and 
persistent conscientiousness: a con- 
scientiousness exactly like that of 
an old monk working with gold and 
silver and blue and crimson dyes 
on the initial letters of the Vulgate. 

The following passages will give a 
fair idea of Mr. Rossetti’s treatment 
of Dante : 


I was ware of one, hoarse and tired out, 
Who ask’d of me: ‘ Hast thou not heard it 
said ? 
Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead.’ 


Then lifting up mine eyes, as the tears 
came, 
I saw the angels, like a rain of manna, 
In a long flight flying back heavenward ; 
Having a little cloud in front of them, 
After the which they went and said 
* Hosanna!’ 
And if they had said more you should 
have heard. 
Then Love spoke thus: ‘ Now all shall 
be made clear: 
Come and behold our lady where she lies :’ 
These idle phantasies 
Then carried me to see my lady dead: 
And standing at her head 
Her ladies put a white veil over her ; 
And with her was such very humbleness, 
That she appeared to say, ‘ I am at peace.’ 
IT call on Death 
Even as on Sleep one calleth after strife, 
Saying, ‘Come unto me. Life showeth 
grim 
And bare: and if one dies, I envy him.’ 


For ever, among all my sighs which burn, 
There is a piteous speech 
That clamours upon death continually : 
Yea, unto him doth my whole spirit turn 
Since first his hand did reach 
My lady’s life with most foul cruelty. 
But from the height of woman’s fair- 
ness, she, 
Going up from us with the joy we had, 
Grew perfectly and spiritually fair ; 
That so she spreads even there 


A light of love which makes the angels glad, 
And even unto their subtle minds can 
bring 
A certain awe of profound marveiling. 


Beatrice is gone up into high heaven, 
The kingdom where the angels are at 
peace ; 
And lives with them; and to her friends 
is dead. 

Not by the frost of winter was she driven 

Away, like others; nor by summer- 
heats, 
But through a perfect gentleness, instead, 
For from the lamp of her meek lowli- 
head, 

Such an exceeding glory went up hence 
That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 
Until a sweet desire 

Enter'd him for that lovely excellence, 

So that He bade her to Himself aspire: 

Counting this weary and raost evil place 

Unworthy of a thing so full of grace. 


Wonderfully out of the beautiful form 
Soar’d her clear spirit, waxing glad the 
while; 
And is in its first home, there where 
it is. 
Who speaks thereof, and feels not the tears 
warm 
Upon his face, must have become so v'le 
As to be dead to all sweet sympathies. 
Out upon him! An abject wretch like 
this 
May not imagine anything of her,— 
He needs no bitter tears for his relief. 
But sighing comes, and grief, 
And the desire to find no comforter 
(Save only Death, who makes all sorrow 
brief), 
To him who for a while turns in his 
thought 
How she hath been among us, and is not. 


The translation of the Vita 
Nuova shows, perhaps, the most 
sustained power, but in rendering 
the difficult and brilliant trifles of 
the lesser Italian poets—most ar- 
duous of any to a translator—Mr. 
Rossetti achieves his most remark- 
able success. The impressive effect 
of a massive work of art may be 
conveyed to a foreign reader, even 
through the medium of an indiffe- 
rent translation; but when the 
whole excellence of a poem lies in 
its dexterity and adroitness of 
movement, in the delicacy of its 
form and the fragility of its work- 
manship, a translation is absolutely 
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worthless unless the translator’s 
hand be as light, trenchant, and 
dexterous as the hand of the man 
who wrote the original. These 
delicious trifles, these fitful emana- 
tions of the fancy are apt to suffer 
irreparable injury when rudely 
handled. Yet see how Mr. Rossetti 
succeeds. This is a sonnet by 
Boccaccio : 


Or Turee Girts anp or Tuer Tacx. 
By a clear well, within a little field, 
Full of green grass and flowers of every 
hue, 
Sat three young girls, relating (as I 
knew) 
Their loves. And 
bough to shield 
Her lovely face ; and the green leaves did 
yield 
The golden hair their shadow ; while the 
two 
Sweet colours mingled, both blown lightly 
through 
With a soft wind for ever stirr’d and still’d. 
After a little while one of them said, 
(I heard her) ‘Think! If, ere the next 
hour struck, 
Each of our lovers should come here to- 
day, 
Think you that we should fly or feel 
afraid ?’ 
To whom the others answered, ‘ From such 
luck 
A girl would be a fool to run away.’ 


each had twined a 


These catches are by Francho 
Sacchetti : 


On a Frve Day. 
‘Be stirring, girls ! we ought to havea run; 
Look, did you ever see so fine a day? 
Fling spindles right away, 
And rocks and reels and wools: 
Now don’t be fools, 
To-day your spinning’s done. 
Up with you, up with you!’ So one by one, 
They caught hands, catch who can, 
Then singing, singing to the river they ran. 
They ran, they ran 
To the river, the river; 
And the merry go-round 
Carries them in a bound 
To the mill o’er the river. 
‘ Miller, miller, miller, 
Weigh me this lady 
And this other. Now steady!’ 
* You weigh a hundred, you, 
And this one weighs two.’ 
* Why dear, you do get stout!’ 
‘ You think so, dear, no doubt. 
‘Are you in a decline?’ 
‘ Keep your temper, and I'll keep mine.’ 


[May 


‘Come, girls.’ (‘O thank you, miller!’) 

‘We'll go home when you will.’ 

So, as we crossed the hill, 

A clown came in great grief 

Crying, ‘ Stop thief! stop thief! 

O what a wretch I am!’ 

* Well, fellow, here’s a clatter ! 

Well, what’s the matter?’ 

‘O Lord, O Lord, the wolf has got my 
lamb !’ 

Now at that word of woe, 

The beauties came and clung about me so 

That if wolf had but shown himself, may 
be 

I too had caught a lamb that fled to me. 


On a Wert Day. 


As I walk’d thinking through a little grove, 

Some girls that gather’d flowers kept pass- 
ing me, 

Saying, ‘Look here! look there!’ 
lightedly. 

‘Oh here it is!’ ‘What's that?’ 
love, 

* And these are violets!’ 

‘Further for roses! Oh the lovely pets, 

The darling beauties! Oh the nasty thorn! 

Look here, my hand’s all torn!’ 

‘What's that that jumps?’ ‘Oh don’t! it’s 
a grasshopper !’ 

‘Come run, come run, 

Here's bluebells!’ ‘Oh what fun!’ 

‘Not that way! stop her!’ 

‘Yes, this way!’ ‘ Pluck them, then!’ 

‘Oh, I’ve found mushrooms! oh look here !’ 
‘Oh, I’m 

Quite sure that further on we'll get wild 
thyme.’ 


de- 


A lily, 


‘Oh we shall stay too long, it’s going to 
rain! 

There’s lightning, oh there’s thunder!’ 

‘Oh sha’n’t we hear the vesper-bell, | 
wonder ?’ 

‘ Why, it’s not nones, you silly little thing ; 

And don’t you hear the nightingales that 
sing 

Fly away, O die away?’ 

‘I feel so funny! hush!’ 

‘Why, where?’ ‘ What is it then?’ 
in that bush!’ 

So every girl here knocks it, shakes it, 
shocks it, 

Till with the stir they make 

Out skurries a great snake. 

‘O Lord!’ ‘O me!’ ‘ Alack!’ ‘Ah me!’ 
‘ Alack !’ 

They scream, and then all run and scream 
again, 

And then in heavy drops down comes the 
rain. 


‘Ah! 


Each running at the other in a fright, 


Each trying to get before thie other, and 
erying 
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And flying, stumbling, tumbling, wrong or 
right ; 

One sets her knee 

There where her foot should be: 

One has her hands and dress 

All smother’d up with mud in a fine mess ; 

And one gets trampled on by two or three. 

What’s gathered is let fall 

About the wood, and not picked up.at all. 

The wreaths of flowers are scattered on the 
ground, 


And still as screaming, hustling without 
rest 


They run this way and that, and round 
and round, 


She thinks herself in luck who runs the 
best. 


| stood quite still to have a perfect view, 
And never noticed till I got wet through. 


Mr. Rossetti, has at length pub- 
lished a small volume of original 
poetry. We may be sure that it 
will excite considerable controversy 
—that there will be much said in 
praise and dispraise—that it will 
be vehemently admired, and per- 
haps even more vehemently as- 
sailed. My own opinion is that 
the volume is lighted by the au- 
thentic fire of the imagination, and 
that the poems of which it consists 
are almost without exception pro- 
ducts of the high poetic faculty in 
certain of its highest and most 
intense moods. This cardinal fact 
being conceded, I am ready to own 
if required that — not free from 
quaintness, eccentricity, mysticism 
of a sort—it is a publication in 
certain aspects fitted to startle and 
perplex that British Philistine with 
whose features Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has made us familiar. 

What is the highest faculty exer- 
cised in poetic composition? The 
question is not difficult to answer 
when we keep steadily in view what 
is its essential aim. In the sister art 
of painting, neither the landscape 
painter nor the portrait painter 
can be held to reach the level 
of the men who painted the ‘ Trans- 
figuration’ and the ‘ Last Judgment.’ 
The same observation may be ap- 
plied to the poet. He may be a 
master of description, he may be a 
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master of metaphor, he may be a 
master of colour, but all these avail 
him nothing if he has not vision. 
Form, colour, metaphor, are secon- 
dary, and not essential—they clothe 
but do not constitute being. The 
true use of an image or metaphor, 
for instance, is to represent or 
suggest through a material object 
a spiritual fact. A poet uses colour, 
too, and form, just as certain of the 
conditions under which being is 
made manifest. Life in its essence 
cannot be apprehended even by 
philosophy. The science of Ontology 
is a misnomer. It is in the spiritual 
world alone that we see face to face 
and know even as we are known. 
Here we see as through a glass 
darkly—that is to say, we see the 
reflection cast upon the mirror, but 
the object which causes the reflec- 
tion is to us invisible. 

Nor can poetry apprehend the 
pure idea. But all poetry, lyrical 
as well as dramatic, is an effort to 
make the spirit or idea visible—a 
lyric being the expression of indi- 
vidual life, a drama of the life of 
others. 

The real pre-eminence of a poet 
lies therefore in his capacity to 
grasp the idea—in other words, in 
his power absolutely to realise the 
spirit. The poet who can come 
most directly in contact with the 
idea or emotion—without the in- 
tervention, or rather with the least 
intervention of forms, colours, 
images, and other accidental or in- 
evitable symbols — is the truest 
poet,—has the ‘vision and faculty 
divine’ most completely developed. 
As the most vivid spiritual com- 
munion dispenses with ritual, so is 
there a colour-blindness of the 
imagination, due to the intensity 
with which the inner light is ap- 
prehended. 

The page of the modern poet 
clows with colour, and is crowded 
with metaphor. Both the excess 
of colour and the excess of imagery 
are signs of imaginative weakness. 
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Had Alexander Smith attained 
what in poetry, as in theology, may 
be called ‘a living faith,’ his books 
would not have consisted of imper- 
fectly-connected passages, where 
metaphor jostles metaphor, and 
where thé colours are laid on with 
tropical lavishness, It was because 
he had not penetrated to the core, 
that he took refuge in the mere 
accidents, of the emotion. Keats’s 
famous colour passage in The Eve 
of St. Agnes is, to my mind, mere 
surface-work compared with the 
pure intellectual majesty of Hype- 
TION, 

In Mr. Morris’s poems the ex- 
pression of the idea is somehow 
reached by a method of treatment 
apparently desultory and garrulous, 
yet surprisingly effective. Mr. 
Rossetti, on the other hand, is 
never desultory nor garrulous. The 
thought is doubly distilled before 
it leaves his crucible. The strong 
wine of imagination is given us un- 
diluted. His poems display the 


highest concentration of the poetic 


faculty. They are terse as epi- 
grams. Slovenliness—weak expan- 
sion—words or thoughts that could 
be dispensed with—-have no place 
in this wonderfully compact little 
volume. 

Mr. Rossetti seldom uses a me- 
taphor. There is little or no colour 
in his poems. He never indulges 
in elaborate portraiture. But the 
pure idea is presented to us with 
surpassing clearness. He realises 
the emotion in the most absolute 
way. The fire of his imagination 
is a spiritual flame which con- 
sumes whatever is not essential. 
Kven his rare use of metaphor is 
characteristic. It may be said 
that, as a general rule, metaphor 
is used to make thought and emo- 
tion more palpable to the sense. 
An emotion too fine and rare to bear 
direct expression is indirectly appre- 
hended by the mind through the 
image of which in the spiritual 
world it is ‘the double.’ Mr. 
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Rossetti, however, commonly uses 
metaphor with quite another result 
—with the result, namely, of making 
the emotion more spiritual, of in- 
vesting it with a more intellectual 
character, of translating it into a 
subtler speech of the spirit. 

Mr. Rossetti’s poems may be 
regarded as falling into three main 
groups—sonnets, lyrics, and bal- 
lads, in all of which this high 
simplicity and supreme directness 
are apparent. 

The sonnet is the most con- 
cise form of poetic speech. It is 
to poetry what wit is to prose. 
The principle on which Words- 
worth’s sonnets are constructed 
is very apparent—too apparent 
perhaps—for his constructive fa- 
culty was feeble, and he had little 
mental elasticity. In the first half 
of the poem the writer describes 
some scene of natural beauty or 
interest, then he turns away from 
the direct contemplation of the 
landscape to embody the feeling 
which it roused or the thought 
which it suggested. Such a treat- 
ment is apt to become monotonous; 
but Wordsworth’s sonnets are saved 
from monotony by their grave and 
sustained moral sublimity as well 
as by their occasionally delicate in- 
sight into the life from which their 
inspiration is drawn. Mr. Rossetti’s 
are more varied, more ardent, 
more animated, more intellectually 
original than Wordsworth’s; and 
the terse and concentrated felicity 
of his language is here, as might 
indeed be expected, specially notice- 
able. He does not appear to obey any 
particular sonnet law—the opening 
lines, indeed, generally contain the 
illustration which by way of asso- 
ciation or contrast is intended to 
throw light upon the dominant 
feeling of the poem as set forth in 
the closing lines; but I am dis- 
posed to think that there are few 
sonnets in our later literature that 
are brighter, more vivid, more dra- 
matic, and yet more weighty with 
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the very essence of high feeling and 
thought, than the sonnets which 
compose The House of Life in this 
volume. One or two of the most 


notable are for certain reasons the 
least quotable; but those which I 
have selected will convey a fair 
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impression of the rest. From the 
section of The House of Life devoted 
to love (which is indeed the mas- 
ter-passion of the whole volume), I 
cull the following. 

The first is entitled ‘ Bridal Birth,’ 
and describes the birth of love: 


As when desire, long darkling, dawns, and first 
The mother looks upon the newborn child, 
Even so my Lady stood at gaze and smiled 
When her soul knew at length the Love it nursed. 
Born with her life, creature of poignant thirst 
And exquisite hunger, at her heart Love lay 
Quickening in darkness, till a voice that day 
Cried on him, and the bonds of birth were burst. 
Now, shielded in his wings, our faces yearn 
Together, as his fullgrown feet now range 
The grove, and his warm hands our couch prepare : 
Till to his song our bodiless souls in turn 
Be born his children, when Death’s nuptial change 
Leaves us for light the halo of his hair. 


The difference between the mere outskirts and the inner domain of 
Love’s kingdom is represented in 


Love's Lovers. 
Some ladies love the jewels in Love's zone 
And gold-tipped darts he hath for painless play 
In idle scornful hours he flings away ; 
And some that listen to his lute’s soft tone 
Do love to deem the silver praise their own ; 
Somo prize his blindfold sight; and there be they 
Who kissed his wings which brought him yesterday 
And thank his wings to-day that he is flown. 
My lady only loves the heart of Love: 
Therefore Love’s heart, my lady, hath for thee 
His bower of unimagined flower and tree : 
There kneels he now, and all-anhungered of 
Thine eyes grey-lit in shadowing hair above, 
Seals with thy mouth his immortality. 


The poet-painter thus identifies himself with the portrait of his lady: 


O Lord of all compassionate control, 

O Love! let this my Lady’s picture glow 
Under my hand to praise her name, and show 

Even of her inner self the perfect whole : 

That he who seeks her beauty’s furthest goal, 
Beyond the light that the sweet glances throw 
And refluent wave of the sweet smile, may know 

The very sky and sea-line of her soul. 

Lo! it isdone. Above the long lithe throat 
The mouth’s mould testifies of voice and kiss, 

The shadowed eyes remember and foresee. 

Her face is made her shrine. Let all men note 

That in all years (O Love, thy gift is this:!) 
They that would look on her must come to me. 


This is the narrative of 
A Day or Lover. 
Those envied places which do know her well, 
And are so scornful of this lonely place, 
Even now for once are emptied of her grace : 
Nowhere but here she is: and while Love's spell 
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From his predominant presence doth compel 

All alien hours, an outworn populuce, 

The hours of Love fill full the echoing space 
With sweet confederate music favourable. 
Now many memories make solicitous 

The delicate love-lines of her mouth, till, lit 

With quivering fire, the words take wing from it; 
As here between our kisses we sit thus 

Speaking of things remembered, and so sit 
Speechless while things forgotten call to us. 


This on ‘ Broken Music’ is very subtle and exquisite : 


The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 

But breathless with averted eyes elate 

She sits, with open lips and open ears, 

That it may call her twice. *Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened ; till the song, 
A central moan for days, at length found tongue, 

And the sweet. music welled and the sweet tears. 

But now, whatever while the soul is fain 
To list that wonted murmur, as it were 

~~ speech-bound sea-shell’s low importun: ite strain,— 

No breath of song, thy voice alone is there, 

oO bitte rly beloved! and all her guin 

Is but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 


In ‘The Hill Summit,’ the evening light, and all it suggests, is 
deliciously rendered : 


This feast day of the sun, his altar there 
In the broad west has blazed for vesper-song ; 
And I have loitered in the vale too long 

And gaze now a belated worshipper. 

Yet may I not forget that I was ’ware, 
So journeying, of his face at intervals 
Transfigured where the fringed horizon falls,— 

A fiery bush with coruseating hair. 

And now that I have climbed and won this height, 
I must tread downward through the sloping shade 

And travel the bewildered tracks till night. 
Yet for this hour I still may here be stayed 
And see the gold air and the silver fade 

And the last bird fly into the last light. 


In the last which I quote, ‘The -One Hope,’ the poet rises to the 
high mystical altitude with which he is not unfamiliar : 


When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, ard all is vain, 
What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget ? 
Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet,— 
Or may the soul at once in a green plain 
Stoop through the spray of some sweet life-fountain 
And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet ? 
Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown, 
Let no such joys as other souls count fair 
But only the one Hope’s one name be there,— 
Not less nor more, but even that word alone. 


Among the lyrical poems we have specimens of both the forms with 
which Mr. Browning has made us familiar—the personal and the 
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dramatic. The former are of course 
simpler and slighter, and (with one 
or two exceptions to which I shall 
immediately allude) are arch, lively, 
and highly finished. ‘ Sudden Light’ 
is one of those consummate trifles 
which defy analysis. 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell: 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
[he sighing sound, the lights around the 
shore. 


You have been mine before, 
How long ago I may not know: 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore. 


Then, now,—perehance again! 


© round mine eyes your 
shake! 
Shall we not lie as we have lain 
Thus for Love’s suke, 
And sleep, and wake, yet never break the 
chain ? 


tresses 


This is handled with equal deli- 
cacy: 


First Love REMEMBERED. 


Peace in her chamber, wheresooe’er 
It be, a holy place: 

The thought still brings my soul such grace 
As morning meadows wear. 


Whether it still be small and light, 
A maid's who dreams alone, 

As from her orchard-gate the moon 
Its ceiling showed at night: 


Or whether, in a shadow dense 
As nuptial hymns invoke, 

Innocent maidenhood awoke 
To married innocence : 


There still the thanks unheard await 
The unconscious gift bequeathed ; 

For there my soul this hour has breathed 
An air inviolate. 


‘A Young Fir-Wood’ is worthy of 
Peter Graham’s canvas: 


These little firs to-day are things 
To clasp into a giant’s cap, 
Or fans to suit his lady's lap. 
But many winters many springs 
Shall cherish them in strength and sap, 
Till they be marked upon the map, 
A wood for the wind’s wanderings. 
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All seed is in the sower’s hands: 
And what at first was trained to spread 
Its shelter for some single head,— 
Yea, even such fellowship of wands,— 
May hide the sunset, and the shade 
Of its great multitude be laid 
Upon the earth and elder sands. 


The exceptions to which I have 
alluded are ‘The Portrait’ and 
‘The Blessed Damozel.’ Both of 
these appear to me to be very great 
and noble poems. Some of the 
stanzas in ‘ The Portrait,’ such as— 


This is her picture as she was: 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 
] gaze until she seems to stir,— 
Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart :— 
And yet the earth is over her. 


Alas! even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison-depths more 
rude,— 
The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 
Yet this, of all love's perfect prize, 
Remains ; save what in mournful guise 
Takes counsel with my soul alone,— 
Save what is secret and unknown, 
Below the earth, above the skies, 


A deep dim wood ; and there she stands 
As in that wood that day: for so 

Was the still movement of her hands 
And such the pure line’s gracious flow. 

And passing fair the type must seem, 

Unknown the presence and the dream. 
Tis she: though of herself, alas! 
Less than her shadow on the grass 

Or than her image in the stream. 


That day we met there, I and she 
One with the other all alone ; 

And we were blithe ; yet memory 
Saddens those hours, as when the moon 

Looks upon daylight. And with her 

I stooped to drink the spring-water, 
Athirst where other waters sprang ; 
And where the echo is, she sang,— 

My soul another echo there. 


And as I wrought, while all above 
And all around was fragrant air, 
In the sick burthen of my love 
It seemed each sun-thrilled blossom there 
Beat like a heart among the leaves. 
O heart that never beats nor heaves, 
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In that one darkness lying still, 
What now to thee my love's great will 
Or the fine web the sunshine weaves ? 


For now doth daylight disavow 


Only in solemn whispers now 

At night-time these things reach mine ear, 
When the leaf-shadows at a breath 
Shrink in the road, and all the heath, 

Forest and water, far and wide, 

In limpid starlight glorified, 
Lie like the mystery of death— 
could not easily be surpassed ; but as 
a whole ‘The Blessed Damozel’ is 
perhaps the most striking poem in 
the volume. It displays in nearly 
every verse what I have called the 
highest faculty of the poet—the 
faculty of imaginative vision—com- 
bined with a certain homely and 
familiar pathos. This blessed soul 
looking down upon the earth from 
the ledge of heaven is strangely 
stirred with mortal passion, and 

the clear-ranged unnumbered heads, 

Bowed with their aurecoles, 
are less to her than one sinful man 
whose tearless sorrow time cannot 
eure. The passages which are 
printed in italics (a vicious practice, 
[ admit) are those to which I would 
direct the special attention of the 
reader. 


Tue Biessep Damozet. 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 

Herseemed she searee had been a day 
One of God's choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 

(To one, it is ten years of years. 

. . » Yet now, and in this place, 

Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. . . . 

Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves, 
The whole year sets apace.) 
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It was the rampart of God's house 
That she was standing on ; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun ; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun, 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 
Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 

Iicard hardly, some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games 

Spake evermore among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names ; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin jlames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until her bosom must have made") we 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 

From the fixed place of Heaven she saw) 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

(Through all the worlds, Wer gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 

The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a litile feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf ; aud now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 

(Ah sweet! Just now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair? ) 


‘I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’ she said. 

‘ Have I not prayed in Heaven ?—on carth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength 
And shall I feel afraid ? 

‘We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud.’ 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou savyst ! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 


That once of old. 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?) 


But shall God lift 

















‘We two,’ she said, ‘ will seck the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen,} 4 

Margaret and Rosalys. / 
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‘ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aurecoles : 

(nd angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 

* Thore will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—-only to be, 

\s then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.’ 



























































She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 
All this is when he comes.’ She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill'd 
With angels in strovg level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smil‘d. 



































(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres : 

And then she east her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 









































Among the dramatic lyries— 
lyrical in form, dramatic in prin- 
ciple— Troy Town,’ ‘ Eden Bower,’ 
‘Ave,’ and ‘A Last Confession,’ are 
the most noticeable. In ‘ Troy 
Town’ the subtle malice of Venus 
is very delicately indicated ; ‘ Eden 
Bower’ is the powerful but some- 
what unpleasant conception of a 
serpent-woman; ‘A Last Confes- 
sion’ is a story of Italian love and 
Italian passion which might have 
been drawn by one of the old masters 
of tragedy. It contains the most 
charming bit of portrait-painting 
inthe volume. This is the heroine: 

Yes, let me think of her as then; for so 
Her image, Father, is not like the sights 
Which come when you are gone. She had 

a mouth 
Made to bring death to life,--the underlip 
Sucked in, as if it strove to kiss itself. 
Her face was ever pale, as when one stoops 
Over wan water; and the dark crisped hair 
And the hair’s shadow made it paler still :— 
Deep-serried locks, the darkness of the cloud 
Where the moon’s gaze is set in eddying 
gloom, 
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Her body bore her neck as the tree’s stem 

Bears the top branch; and as the braneh 
sustains 

The flower of the year’s pride, her high neck 
bore 

That face made wonderful with night and 
day. 

Her voice was swift, yet ever the last words 

Fell lingeringly; and rounded finger-tips 

She had, that clung a little where they 
touched 

And then were gone o’ the instant. 
great eyes, 

That sometimes turned half dizzily beneath 

Ihe passionate lids, as faint, when she 
would speak, 

Had also in them hidden springs of mirth, 

Which under the dark lashes evermore 

Shook to her laugh, as when a bird flies 
low 

Between the water and the willow-leaves, 

And the shade quivers till he wins the light. 


Hler 


‘Ave’ is ar. effort to enter into 
the inner life of Mary, the mother 
of Christ—a highly imaginative 
piece of realism which contrasts 
curiously with the medizvalism of 
‘The Blessed Damozel,’ seeing 
that the one may be said to belong 
to the present, the other to a past 
that has grown mystical and ideal. 
I quote one or two of the verses. 


AVE. 
Mind’st thou not (when June's heavy 
breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth), 
That eve thou didst go forth to give 
Thy flowers some drink that they might 
live 
One faint night more amid the sands ? 
Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky: the sea 
Sighed farther off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 
Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 
As of a day to which all days 
Were footsteps in God’s secret ways: 
Until a folding sense, like prayer, 
Which is, as God is, everywhere, 
Gathered about thee ; and a voice 
Spake to thee without any noise, 
Being of the silence :—‘ Hail,’ it said, 
* Thou that art highly farouréd ; 
The Lord is with thee here and now ; 


Blessed among all women thou.’ 


Ah! knew’st thou of the end, when first 
That Babe was on thy bosom nurs’d ?— 
Or when He tottered round thy knee 
Did thy great sorrow dawn on thee ?— 
And through His boyhood, year by year 
Eating with Him the Passover, 
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Didst thou discern confusedly 

That holier sacrament, when He, 

The bitter cup about to quaff, 

Should break the bread and eat thereof ?— 
Or came not yet the knowledge, even 

Till on some day forecast in Heaven 

His feet passed through thy door to pres 
Upon His Father's business ?— 

Or still was God's high secret kept ? 


Nay, but I think the whisper crept 

Like growth through childhood. Work and 
play, 

Things common to the course of day, 
Awed thee with meanings unfulfill’d; 
And all through girlhood, something still'd 
Thy senses like the birth of light, 
When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night 
Or washed thy garments in the stream; 
To whose white bed had come the dream 
That He was thine and thou wast His 
Who feeds among the field-lilies. 
O solemn shadow of the end 
In that wise spirit long contain'd! 
O awful end! and those unsaid 
Long years when It was Finished! 


Soul, is it Faith, or Love, or Hope, 

That lets me see her standing up 
Where the light of the Throne is bright ? 
Unto the left, unto the right, 
The cherubim, arrayed, conjoint, 
Float inward to a golden point, 
And from between the seraphim 
The glory issues for a hymn. 


Such lines ‘as these last, and 
others in the ‘ Blessed Damozel,’ to 
which I have alluded, remind me of 
some of the glorious designs with 
which David Scott added a new 
charm to the Pilgrim’s Progress— 
especially to that lastand mightiest 
effort of his pencil which represents 
the heavenly host, rank after rank, 
gathered round the throne of God 
—the innermost centre of light. 

Mr. Rossetti’s ballads are few in 
number, but really admirable in 
quality. ‘Stratton Water’ is a sin- 
gularly faithful reproduction of the 
old English and Scotch ballad form, 
both the measure and spirit being 
consistently preserved. The same 
may be said of ‘The Staff and 
Scrip,’ and of ‘Sister Helen,’ though 
a somewhat more ‘ modern touch’ 
(that more involved thought ulness 
from which a modern poet finds it 
so difficult to escape) may occa- 
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sionally be detected in them, as in 
these stanzas from the form 


er : 
Her eyes were like the wave within ; 
Like water-reeds the poise 
Of her soft body, dainty thin ; 
And like the water's noise 
Her plaintive voice. 
For him, the stream had never well’d 
In desert tracts malign 
So sweet; nor had he ever felt 
So faint in the sunshine 
Of Palestine. 
Right so, he knew that he saw weep 
Each night through every dream 
The Queen’s own face, confused in sleep 
With visages supreme 
Not known to him. 


With the exception of ‘The 
Blessed Damozel,’ the most impres- 
sive poem in the volume is ‘ Sister 
Helen.’ It is founded upon an old 
tradition of witchcraft, that a waxen 
figure or image may be so intimately 
associated with the person whom it 
represents, that the destruction or 
consumption of the one involves 
the decay and death of the other. 
The betrayed woman essays the 
terrible experiment. She melts her 
‘waxen man’ before the fire, and 
her false lover dies. <A fierce and 
relentless irony pervades the piece, 
intensified by the weird refrain, the 
echo repeated from earth and hea- 
ven, as it were, of consuming hate 
and hopeless despair. Each scene 
is painted with surprising vividness 
(seeing that there is no direct narra- 
tive, but only the talk between 
brother and sister, and this weird 
wail adding its touch of grimness 
and reality to the successive inci- 
dents) ; first, the room in which the 
fatal fire already begins to burn low, 
then the clear moonlight high up 
in the windy balcony, then the 
sounds of the horses’ hoofs and of 
men’s voices outside entreating pity 
from the pitiless, and last the ‘white 
form entering at the door which 
opens right away into the star- 
white visionary night. The space 
at my disposal will enable me to 
quote the opening and closing 
stanzas only. 
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‘Why did you melt your waxen man, 
Sister Helen? 
To-day is the third since you began.’ 
‘The time was long, yet the time ran, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘ But if you have done your work aright, 
Sister Helen, 
You'll let me play, for you said I might.’ 
‘Be very still in your play to-night, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Third night, to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven !) 


‘Oh the waxen knave was plump to-day, 
Sister Helen; 
How like dead folk he has dropped away!’ 
‘Nay now, of the dead what can you say, 
Little brother?” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What of the dead, between Hell and Heaven?) 


‘Now close your eyes, for they’re sick and 
sore, 
Sister Helen, 
And T'll play without the gallery door.’ 
* Ay, let me rest,—I'll lie on the floor, 
Little brother,’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What rest to-night, between Hell and Hea- 
ven?) 


‘Here high up in the balcony, 

Sister Helen, 
The moon flies face to face with me.’ 
‘ Ay, look and say whatever you see, 

Little brother.’ 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sight to-night, between Hell and Hea- 
ven /) 


‘ Outside it’s merry in the wind’s wake, 
Sister Helen ; 
In the shaken trees the chill stars shake.’ 
‘Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you 
spake, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sound to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


*T hear a horse-tread, and I see, 
Sister Helen, 
Three horsemen that ride terribly.’ 
‘ Little brother, whence come the three, 
Little brother ?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Whence should they come, between Hell and 
Heaven ?) 


And then one by one the brothers 
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and the father of the false Keith 
ride up, and passionately entreat 
her to have pity—in vain. 


‘Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 
Sister Helen, 
And weary sad they look by the hill.’ 
‘But Keith of Ewern’s sadder still, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Most sad of all, between Hell and Heaven !) 


‘See, see, the wax has dropped from its 
place, 
Sister Helen, 
And the flames are winning up apace !” 
‘ Yet here they burn but for a space, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Here for a space, between Hell and Heaven !) 


‘Ah! what white thing at the door has 
cross'd, 

Sister Helen? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost ?’ 
‘A soul that s lost as mine is lost, 

Little brother!’ 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven !) 


The one or two narrative poems 
in the volume are hardly up to the 
level of this, or indeed of the more 
strictly lyrical portion of the volume 
in general; though ‘Dante in Ve- 
rona’ is a concise and picturesque 
sketch of the great poet’s exile, and 

‘Jenny’ is a curious study—half 
scornful, half pitiful—of alife which 
upon the whole, perhaps, is best 
left unrecorded, so little can be 
made of it either by priest or poet. 
Yet some of the not least striking 
passages in the volume are to be 
found in this piece, as, for example, 
such as these : 


Why, Jenny, you're asleep at last !— 
Asleep, poor Jenny, hard and fast,— 
So young and soft and tired; so fair, 
With chin thus nestled in your hair, 
Mouth quiet, eyelids almost blue 
As if some sky of dreams shone through ! 


Just as another woman sleeps! 
Enough to throw one’s thoughts in heaps 
Of doubt and horror,—what to say 
Or think,—this awful secret sway, 

The potter’s power over the clay! 
Of the same lump (it has been said) 
For honour and dishonour made, 
Two sister vessels. Here is one. 
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My cousin Nell is fond of fun, 
And fond of dress, and change, and praise, 
So mere a woman in her ways : 
And if her sweet eyes rich in youth 
Are like her lips that tell the truth, 
My cousin Nell is fond of love. 
And she’s the girl I’m proudest of. 
Who does not prize her, guard her well? 
The love of change, in cousin Nell, 
Shall find the best and hold it dear: 
The unconquered mirth turn quieter 
Not through her own, through others’ woe : 
The conscious pride of beauty glow 
Beside another's pride in her, 
One little part of all they share. 
For Love himself shall ripen these 
In a kind soil to just increase 
Through years of fertilizing peace. 
Of the same lump (as it is said) 
For honour and dishonour made, 
Two sister vessels. Here is one. 


It makes a goblin of the sun. 


So pure,—so fall’n! How dare to think 
Of the first common kindred link ? 
Yet, Jenny, till the world shall burn 
It seems that all things take their turn ; 
And who shall’ say but this fair tree 
May need, in changes that may be, 
Your children’s children’s charity ? 
Scorned then, no doubt, as you are scorn’d! 
Shall no man hold his pride forewarn’d 
Till in the end, the Day of Days, 
At Judgment, one of his own race, 
As frail and lost as you, shall rise,— 
His daughter, with his mother’s eves ? 


Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman’s simple face. 
And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny’s long throat droops aside,— 
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The shadows where the cheeks are thin, 
And pure wide curve from ear to chin, 
With Raffael’s or Da Vinci's hand 

To show them to men’s souls, might stand, 
Whole ages long, the whole world through, 
For preachings of what God can do. 

What has man done here? How atone, 
Great God, for this which man has done? 
And for the body and soul which by 

Man’s pitiless doom must now comply 
With lifelong hell, what lullaby 

Of sweet forgetful second birth 

Remains? All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God’s rest endows 

The many mansions of his house. 


The reader has now some fair 
samples of these poems before him. 
He must judge for himself of their 
value. I have indicated briefly my 
own opinion. I think that Mr. 
Rossetti has proved that he possesses 
the supreme faculty of the poet— 
imaginative vision. Hence his cohe- 
rence, directness, simplicity, concen- 
tration, and insight. There are 
other qualities no doubt which go to 
the making of a poet, but there is 
none higher, none rarer than that 
which enables him to present to us, 
without colour or metaphor, but in 
sharp, clear, and articulate outlize 
—the emotion or idea in its sim- 
plest, most rndimentary, and most 
rigorously intellectual and spiritual 
aspect. This is what Mr. Rossctti 
has done; and what the highest 
order of poets-alone can do. 












THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


Ww" EN Mr. Forster was address- 

ing his constituents before 
the beginning of the session, he 
spoke with great confidence of the 
religious difficulty. He evidently 
expected that he would be able to 
propose a measure which should 
meet the views of all reasonable 
men, and enable us to unite in 
organising a really effective system 
of national education. The appear- 
ance of the bill has explained the 
grounds upon which this confidence 
rested. By leaving considerable 
freedom to the local boards, and 
by imposing a stringent conscience 
clause upon all denominational 
schools which should receive aid 
from the public funds, he expected 
to appease all but the most un- 
reasonable jealousies. Vestries and 
town councils would be able to give 
the management of the schools to 
the denominations which happened 
to be in the majority in the various 


districts, or, if they pleased, would 
found purely secular schools ; whilst 
in any case the infant Dissenter 
would be sufficiently protected by 


the conscience clause from the 
contagion of uncongenial doc- 
trines. Mr. Forster’s anticipations 
have scarcely been fulfilled. Al- 
though the party which openly 
expresses discontent is not very 
numerous within the walls of the 
House, it has a moral weight dis- 
proportioned to its numbers. It is 
composed of those.who should be 
the most natural supporters of a 
liberal Government; and it may be 
fairly inferred that the discontent 
which finds open expression amongst 
the independent Radicals is pro- 
bably spread very widely, though 
in a latent form, amongst the well- 
disciplined ranks of Mr. Gladstone’s 
thorough-going supporters. Out- 
side Parliament the state of opinion 
is still more significant. It cannot 
be doubted that the Dissenters as a 
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body entirely refuse to listen to the 
voice of the charmer, and in almost 
every borough in England the Dis- 
senters form a very important frac- 
tion of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Gladstone has at present a strong 
majority at his back ; he may, if he 
pleases, use his power to quell any 
mutiny amongst his own followers, 
or at least to prevent them from 
making an effectual protest. For 
the time, he may succeed in render- 
ing the Radicals insignificant by 
the help of the Conservatives; be 
may join himself to Mr. Beresford 
Hope in order to quench Mr. 
Fawcett; and he may affect to 
despise the impracticable crotchets 
of men who propose to use an over- 
whelming Liberal majority to carry 
out a thorough-going Liberal po- 
licy. All this, we say, is perfectly 
possible ; but it is obvious that it is 
exceedingly dangerous. Old history 
books are always emphatic on the 
danger of calling in a foreign 
enemy to suppress a home-bred 
rebel; and the truth is applicable 
to the warfare which is carried on 
at polling-booths and in public 
speeches. It will be a very dear 
triumph to Mr. Gladstone if he wins 
the battle at the price of alienating 
his staunchest supporters; and it 
would be a subject for most sincere 
regret if the party were to be 
broken up or seriously weakened 
when it has so much work before it 
of supreme importance. 

It is therefore worth while to en- 
quire how the confidence expressed 
by Mr. Forster has been followed by 
a state of feeling which is thorough- 
ly uncomfortable, if not precisely 
ominous. The argument which 
appears to have been in his mind at 
the time of speaking was tolerably 
plain, and must have suggested itself 
to everybody who has considered 
the subject with ordinary care. 
What after all, one asks, is the real 
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meaning of this religious difficulty ? 
Does it so very much matter what 
the youthful clodhopper or the 
neglected city Arab is really 
taught? It is highly desirable 
that he should have some sort of 
religious instruction—that his mind 
should not be a perfect blank, as it 
seems to be at present, as to the 
existence of God or another world, 
and that he should have a little 
more familiarity with theological 
tenets than is implied in an early 
proficiency in profane swearing. 
But then there is not the slightest 
probability that he will ever rise to 
the faintest glimpse of the points 
upon which theological opinion is 
really divided. He is perfectly pro- 
tected against erroneous views as to 
justification by faith or the efficacy 
of the sacraments, not by any arti- 
ficial conscience clause, but by an 
absolute incapacity for taking any 
interest whatever in the subject. 
He may be brought to go over by 
rote a creed or a catechism in the 
spirit of an ingenuous youth who 


lately expressed his belief in the 
‘Roman Catholic ghost ;’ but his 
theological views are at the very 
best in that embryonic stage in 
which the specific differences have 
not yet begun to make themselves 


manifest. Indeed, the remark 
might be made with a more ex- 
tended application. Take any young 
gentleman who has been brought up 
mour best seminaries of sound learn- 
ing and religious education, who 
has passed from Eton to Oxford, 
and gone through the usual course 
of learning which fits him so emi- 
nently to be a useful clergyman or 
lawyer, and ask him to define for 
you the shades of opinion which 
divide the Church of England from 
the Wesleyans or the Baptists. If 
he is one of those enthusiastic 
young gentlemen who have become 
followers of Mr. Liddon or Dr. 
Pusey, he will have an opinion or 
two, or, we should rather say, he 
will be able to make an assertion or 
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two, about apostolical succession 
and Catholic traditions. If he is 
just fresh from cramming himself 
for the ordination examination, it 
is also possible that he may be ready 
with a few formule as to points of 
faith. But cross-examine him a 
little, talk to him as a man of com- 
mon sense, drive him out of the 
conventional phraseology in which 
he naturally shelters himself, and 
then say whether or not he has any- 
thing that can be fairly called an 
opinion upon any of the topics in 
question. Probably his most dis- 
tinct view will be that the Church 
of England is the proper place for 
a gentleman, and that a Dissenter 
is &@ noxious animal to be classed 
with poachers and the other vermin 
by which a civilised country is in- 
fested. But of Churches considered 
as representing different schools of 
thought or special theological tenets, 
he will be as ignorant as he gene- 
rally is of any branch of natural 
history. Nor is this ignorance 
remarkable; for, as a matter of 
fact, most of the old controversies 
which once divided Churches have 
retired from the region of living 
thought, and have become to reason- 
ing beings matters of purely his- 
torical interest. Few people know, 
and still fewer care, what are those 
points of doctrine, once so intensely 
exciting and now represented only 
by a few barren formule, by which 
different sects of Protestants were 
formerly divided. We may ven- 
ture to say that amongst grown-up 
men, not qualified by some special 
line of study, scarcely one in a 
hundred—not even excluding the 
clergy—could answer offhand the 
questions sometimes asked in ex- 
aminations, as to the character- 
istic tenets of this or that or the 
other religious organisation, We, 
of course, exclude, for the present, 
the Roman Catholics. Now calca- 
late, by some spiritual rule of 
three, what is the dogmatic tendency 
likely to be impressed upon a 
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labourer’s child by the time he is 
twelve years old. Would any 
imaginable intellectual microscope 
be capable of detecting the species 
under which this infinitesimal atom 
of doctrinal knowledge is to be 
ranged ? The question may remind 
us of some of the homeopathic 
puzzles. Take a ridiculously minute 
grain to represent the dogmatic 
knowledge of an average gentleman 
of education; a drop of the thou- 
sandth dilution will represent that 
fragment of it which had been at- 
tained at the age of twelve; and a 
repetition of the process may give 
some approximation to the quantity 
of information likely to be derived 
at a national school. Or take one 
of the poor little ragged children 
whose playground is im the filth of 
# London back lane. Put before 
him a definition from the Thirty- 
nine Articles, or, if that be too 
severe a test, a sentence from the 
Catechism which all children are 
supposed to learn; such, for example, 
as that most irritating explana- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer which 
neither the severity of the school- 
master nor our own eager desire to 
be good could ever force into our 
youthful understanding,—or the 
simple statement that a sacrament 
is ‘an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace given 
unto us, ordained by Christ himself, 
as a means whereby we receive the 
same and a pledge to assure us 
thereof.’ Simple as the words may 
seem to educated people, they 
necessarily involve materials for 
infinite controversy ; but, before the 
unlucky ‘street Arab’ can even 
guess at their meaning, he requires 
a whole system of education and 
something like a new language. 
You may teach a boy whilst his 
memory is fresh to repeat the words, 
as you might teach him to cheer for 
universal suffrage or freetrade ; but 
to suppose that the truths expressed 
will become part of his stock of 
thoughts, that they will influence 


his mental development and work 
themselves into his views of life, 
is as absurd as to suppose that, if 
you painted the sign of the cross on 
his forehead, it would stick there in 
spite of rough work and occasional 
washing to the day of his death. 
Two or three phrases, totally unin- 
telligible in themselves, utterly un- 
connected with the whole current of 
his daily thoughts, and never heard 
in ordinary life, will be forgotten 
long before he is old enough to pick 
a pocket with decent agility. And 
at first sight it seems to be the 
very height of hypocrisy that rival 
sects should quarrel indignantly 
for the chance of making new 
proselytes, when nothing is so pal- 
pably certain as that the proselyte 
will not understand any one of their 
doctrines. A distinguished high- 
churchman recently complained 
that the Privy Council should in- 
terfere in ecclesiastical cases, be- 
cause it was totally impossible that 
they should understand the theolo- 
gical questions involved without a 
special hearing. It is too absurd 
that rival clergies should dispute 
which of two doctrines both of them 
altogether above the capacity of 
Lord Westbury should be impressed 
upon a youthful crossing-sweeper. 
And when we think that such dis- 
putes may possibly throw back the 
whole cause of education, and leave 
the poor crossing-sweeper in his 
present state of Egyptian darkness, 
it is difficult to repress a feeling of 
indignation. For God’s sake, one 
is disposed to say, teach him any 
religion you like; only teach him 
to read and write and to have some 
vague glimmerings of useful know- 
ledge, and we will take our chance 
of the theological tendencies which 
he may develope in later life. The 
gentleman who enquired into the 
state of education in the East of 
London, for the Society of Arts, 
found a Jew who complained that 
his son was excluded from. the 
religious instruction of his school. 
! TT2 
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The Jew said that he paid for his 
boy’s teaching, and the boy should 
not be deprived of any part of it. 
‘ But,’ it was objected, ‘we should 
teach him to be a Christian.’ ‘ You 
may teach him to be a Christian as 
much as you like,’ was the Jew’s 
reply; ‘I shall take good care that 
he grows up a Jew.’ There was a 
great deal of common sense in 
that Jew. He might be tolerably 
certain that, whatever inconsistent 
notions were implanted in his son’s 
head, there was little danger of 
their taking root ; and that the reli- 
gious colouring of the boy’s mind 
would really be determined by the 
steady pressure of home influences. 

If to these obvious considerations 
we add the consideration that it is 
highly important that a child’s 
religious sentiments should be in 
some way cultivated, though it is not 
yet prepared to receive even a dim 
glimmering of dogmatic differences, 
we seem at first sight to be on the 
road to a satisfactory solution. We 
may assume that a child not yet 
twelve years old will have the 
vaguest possible notions, if it can 
be said to have any at all, of the 
controversies which are unintelli- 
gible to the immense majority of its 
elders, and yet that very much may 
be done for the cultivation of its 
spiritual nature. It may, for ex- 
ample, become familiar with many 
parts of the Bible, though others will 
necessarily remain entirely above 
its comprehension ; it may take a 
profound interest in the important 
parts of the narrative, and may be 
impressed by the simple teaching of 
Christian morality ; it may imbibe 
almost unconsciously the spirit of 
our religion whilst dwelling upon 
the words which a long course of 
tradition has inseparably associated 
with our most sacred emotions of 
love and reverence. The Bible, it 
may be said, supplies almost the 
only teaching which does in fact 
appeal to a child’s imagination and 
to its moral sense as well as to its 
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intellectual faculties. Bare reading 
and writing and arithmetic may 
help to cultivate its mind, but the 
Bible supplies the wants which are 
satisfied in the case of the higher 
class of schools, not only by direct 
religious teaching, but by the whole 
literary and historical training. 
Take that away, and put nothing 
in its place, and all the loftier 
mental appetites will remain with- 
out any sufficient food. The childish 
nature will be starved, and though 
the child may possibly be turned 
into a calculating or a copying ma- 
chine, it will have no encourage- 
ment to develope its taste or its 
imagination, to say nothing of its 
religious needs. Looking at the 
question from this point of view, 
we have been treated to some elo- 
quent eulogies upon the English 
Bible and its marvellous capacity 
for elevating and refining the na- 
tional mind. A reverent study of 
that book has gone far, according 
to Dr. Newman, to supply the 
lamentable absence of the various 
means by which the true Church 
rouses the imagination and stimu- 
lates the affections of its disciples. 
And we are asked whether, even 
from a merely esthetic point of view, 
we should not hopelessly impoverish 
our educational system, if we for- 
bade the use of the Bible, whilst 
unable to fill the gap which would 
be caused by its removal. Hence 
it would appear that, as children 
require some religious training, and 
are at the same time practically in- 
accessible to dogmas, we might 
safely take one of two courses. 
Either we might allow any or every 
sect to teach in our schools, with a 
tolerable certainty that their lessons, 
though couched in varying phrase- 
ology, would ‘practically come to 
pretty much the same thing; or we 
might extract a kind of essence of 
religion, freed from all specific 
dogma, and teach it to all children 
alike, leaving it to the energy of 
the various ministries to erect upon 
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this common basis such a super- 
structure as might please them in 
after-life. Perhaps this happy 
piece of spiritual contrivance might 
not be altogether out of the question 
in practice. The experience of some 
schools, such as the City of London 
School, seems to prove that, as a 
matter of fact, some religious train- 
ing may be given to children to 
which no parents would raise objec- 
tions. Indeed, for most purposes, 
the parent is nearly as indifferent 
to such matters as the child. So 
long as there is nothing which 
savours too strongly of Popery or 
Infidelity, he will not be critical as 
to the precise flavour of the doctrine 
imparted, And if we could depend 
upon the system being everywhere 
carried out by men of tact and 
toleration, and could appease the 
restless jealousy of rival denomina- 
tions, a solution of this kind might 
perhaps be workable. We should 


simply say, as Mr. Forster proposes, 


Leave the local authorities to select 
any teaching that happens to be 
easily available, and give sufficient 
means of protection to eccentric per- 
sons who may raise occasional diffi- 
culties. The objections, however, to 
this solution as to other modes of 
relegating a troublesome point to a 
number of inferior bodies are pal- 
pable. The feeling which was 
excited in Parliament is an indica- 
tion of the feeling which might and 
frequently would be excited in the 
separate parishes. Vestrymen and 
town-councillors are not so much 
wiser and more temperate than 
members of the House of Commons ; 
and we should provide a battlefield 
for the jealousies of local sects in 
every educational district. It may 
be that the religious difficulty is 
trifling in practice, but it is not the 
less true that it affords an excellent 
pretext for disputes between Dis- 
senters and Churchmen. It is, to 
say the least, desirable that the suc- 
cess of an educational system should 
be made as far as possible indepen- 
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dent of any such quarrels ; and no- 
thing could be more dangerous than 
a plan which, instead of providing a 
uniform scheme, makes the schools 
prizes to be contended for by hostile 
sects. That it matters little what 
creed is taught may be true; but 
it does not follow that Roman Ca- 
tholics, and Anglicans, and Pro- 
testant Dissenters will cease to be 
intensely desirous of deciding upon 
this trifling question. Hence have 
arisen the various plans which more 
or less conform to Lord Russell’s 
proposal. He thinks that we might 
get a religious training in which 
everybody wouldagree. Banishing 
all disputable topics, he would give 
a sanctity to secular instruction by 
reading a chapter of the Bible in 
the way of preface or grace before 
meat. He is liberal enough to add 
a hymn, though it must be said 
that hymns afford as good an oppor- 
tunity for spiteful remarks about 
one’s neighbours as any known 
species of composition. The objec- 
tion to the plan is that it may (as 
it has recently done in America) 
cause as great difficulties as more 
definite teaching, and that it cannot 
possibly do any good. If it were 
carried out, the best course, as has 
been recently suggested, would 
probably be to read the Bible in the 
original Greek and Hebrew, because 
the effect on the children’s minds 
would be just the same, and there 
would be no room for dispute as to 
the correctness of the translation. 
People who really wish that chil- 
dren should learn something of the 
Bible will certainly regard this as a 
perfectly valueless concession, and 
those who object to the Bible will 
resent it as much as if it were car- 
ried further. If the question were 
as to the propriety of teaching 
Euclid, and it was suggested that 
nobody should learn Euclid or be 
allowed to comment upon it, but 
that a proposition should be read 
out every morning, the arrange- 
ment would not appear to be emi- 
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nently wise; but in practical 
value, we think, it would not be very 
far different from Lord Russell’s. 
In this matter the answer made by 
the deputation of the League to 
Mr. Gladstone appears to be the 
only rational and consistent one. 
Willi you have the Scriptures with 
comments, or the Scriptures with- 
out comments, or no Scriptures at 
all? was the question; and the 
answer was a unanimous cry of 
‘No Scriptures at all.’ We have, in 
fact, only these alternatives: to 
have a genuine religious instruc- 
tion, calculated really to impress 
the minds of the children; or to 
give it up altogether without any 
attempt at a hypocritical infusion 
of religious learning from which 
enough of the spirit has been eva- 
porated to make it thoroughly in- 
efficacious. 

We may, then, attempt to sum- 
marise the argument in favour of 
the first of these two courses some- 
what as follows. It is agreed that 
some religious instruction is highly 
important. It is further agreed 
that the various shades of dogmatic 
teaching are quite beyond the com- 
prehension of the children who are 
to fill our primary schools. At the 
same time it is quite impossible to 
effect a chemical separation between 
the pure essence of religion and the 
accidental action of dogmas with 
which it is indissolubly connected. 
The wheat and the barley and the 
rye may all be equally suited for a 
childish digestion ; but, as it is im- 
possible to separate the flour from 
the chaff, they must of necessity take 
either wheat or barley or rye, and 
not any extract from the three. 
Though the form, in other words, 
may not be of much importance as 
compared with the substance, it is 
essential that we should administer 
religious instruction in some form 
or other—that is, that we should 
have a denominational system. The 
ineapacity of the childrer: to appre- 
ciate distinctive dogmas will act as 
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a kind of natural filter, allowing 
only the pure spirit to reach their 
minds; but the teacher must 
be permitted to use his own spe- 
cial phraseology. Meanwhile this 
childish incapacity is supposed to 
be a conclusive answer to any objec- 
tions that may be raised by the 
sects of the minority. ‘There is 
very little difference in practical 
influence between my religion and 
yours,’ is the argument, ‘ and there- 
fore you may as well take mine.’ 
Any very crotchety people may be 
defended by a sufficient conscience 
clause; but there should be no 
practical difficulties where the sub 
stantial differences are of such 
minute importance. 

With most of this it is impossible 
not to agree. We may admit that 
it is important that religious im- 
struction should be given, and that 
when given it must be in the form 
of some particular sect. But a 
further question arises when we 
propose to introduce a national sys- 
tem, and, still more, a compulsory 
system, of education. Admitting 
that religion, if taught at all, must 
be taught on the denominational 
plan, it follows just as easily that 
it should not receive the aid of 
Government, as that Government 
should help a number of rival 
sects. 

The argument, indeed, might be 
satisfactory if it could be shown 
that it would be possible to obtain 
on such terms an efficient system 
of national education. But it is 
at once evident that a considerable 
sacrifice is demanded. In order to 
obtain a sufficient degree of religious 
instruction, we propose to have half- 
a-dozen competing systems and to 
incur all the difficulties which inevi- 
tably arise in enforcing compulsory 
attendance, or raising money by 
taxation, for the benefit of different 
denominations. These difficulties 
have been sufficiently explained in 
the discussions which have arisen, 
and we need not attempt to set them 
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forth at length. We will remark, 
however, that the jealousy aroused 
is not so absurd as might appear 
from some of the arguments whose 
force we have admitted. It is 
quite true that a Church of Eng- 
land does not and cannot succeed 
in impressing upon the minds of 
children of twelve years old the 
specific doctrines of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. But a school managed by 
clergymen, and supported by de- 
nominational zeal, may very easily 
impress upon children the duty of 
belonging to a Church whose tenets 
they cannot understand. The na- 
tional schools in rural districts are 
a very effectual machinery for 
preaching, not, it may be, any theo- 
logical dogmas, but the primary 
duty of honouring the squire and 
the parson. The youthful rustic 
may be supremely ignorant of the 
correct theory about the Real 
Presence, but he may easily learn 
that ke ought to go to the church 


instead of the chapel, and touch his 


hat to the local magnates. The 
Church, in short, acquires a very 
great and real influence by having 
entrusted to it the management of 
the chief system of national educa- 
tion; and it is the sense that such 
an influence really exists which 
gives the chief bitterness to the 
struggle between secularists and 
denominationalists. A Roman Ca- 
tholic would naturally object to his 
children attending a Protestant 
school, not so much because they 
would learn anything to which he 
would decidedly object, but because 
they would be brought up without 
a proper respect for the priest; and 
although the Catholic discipline 
may énable the teachers to get a 
stronger hold upon the minds of 
their pupils than their Protestant 
rivals, the same principle holds true 
in its proportion of all other religious 
bodies. Give the management of 
the schools to any set of priests 
or clergymen, and it cannot be 
doubted that it will tend very 
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strongly, and in a great variety of 
ways, to strengthen their position in 
the country. The pretext for the in- 
dignation expressed is the necessity 
of teaching pure doctrine; its real 
cause is the importance very natu- 
rally attached to retaining possession 
of a great source of influence in the 
nation at large. We may say, in 
short, that on the present system 
there exists a kind of tacit bargain 
between the State and the different 
religious bodies: they undertake a 
duty to which they are not legally 
bound; and they are paid for it 
partly in cash and to a greater extent 
in influenee and prestige. A claim 
is sometimes put forward to our gra- 
titude upon the strength of this 
arrangement. The clergy of the 
Church of England in particular 
have made so many sacrifices both 
of labour and money in the cause of 
national education that it would be 
unkind to deprive them of their 
present position. To this we might 
make several answers. We might 
remark, for example, that, much as 
they have undoubtedly done, there 
is no reason to imagine that the 
clergy possess greater virtues than 
other men in a similar position, or 
have any extraordinary claims upon 
our respect in consequence. The 
claim, in fact, rests upon our charac- 
teristically English plan of allowing 
a public official a kind of freehold 
in his position, and consequently 
supposing that, in doing his plain 
duty when he could not be legally 
forced to do it, he is performing a 
work of supererogation. It might 
be said, too, that if the clergy have 
been submitting to a heavy burden, 
we are showing no ingratitude in 
proposing to take it off their 
shoulders; and that if the burden 
has in fact not been unpleasant, we 
have nothing to be grateful for. But 
the simple fact is that gratitude is 
altogether out of place in such @ 
discussion. For a nation to be 
grateful to one class under such 
circumstances, is as if a man should 
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be grateful to his left hand for 
shaving him when his right was out 
of order, and to persist in using the 
left ever afterwards. Our one object 
must of necessity be to get the most 
efficient system, without regard to 
the vested interests of anybody. 
The Volunteers may have been very 
useful in their time ; but if it were 
proved that an extension of the 
regular army would do the same 
work to better purpose, it would be 
manifestly ridiculous to retain the 
Volunteers from any sentiment of 
gratitude. We may therefore simply 
ask whether denominational effort 
has been or is likely to be effective. 
That it has not been so efficient 
as could be desired is obvious from 
the very necessity of the change. 
Nobody—unless Lord R. Montagu 
be somebody—affects to doubt that 
the English people at the present 
time are scand: alously ill-educated, 
and that there is a pressing need of 
some radical change. It is quite 
true that the denominations have 
done a good deal, and it is possibly, 
though not clearly, established that 
they are gradually gaining upon the 
startling masses of ignorance which 
surround us in every direction. But 
the universal testimony of compe- 
tent observers is that the compari- 
son between ourselves and well- 
educated countries is to the last 
degree humiliating, and that our 
efforts have hitherto been utterly 
insufficient to meet the enormous 
evil. Besides the general presump- 
tion against our present system, the 
case becomes stronger when we 
examine it more closely. The pal- 
pable defect of our whole system is 
that the impulse comes from above 
and not from below ; that parents 
accept as a charity the instruction 
for which they ought to feel them- 
selves in the highest degree respon- 
sible. Education cannot be on a 
thoroughly satisfactory footing till 
the poorest classes have thoroughly 
realised its importance, and are pre- 
pared to submit to considerable 
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sacrifices to obtain it. At present, 
although they contribute a certain 
proportion of the expenses, they have 
no voice in the management of the 
schools, and are content to take as 
little interest in the matter as people 
gencrally take in affairs where ~~ 
are forced to be passive instead « 
active. The State only interferes in 
a subordinate and indirect fashion, 
and the people themselves are not, 
as in the United States, prepared 
to supply the energy on their own 
account. The great merit of Mr. 
Forster's measure is that it proposes” 
to form school boards, which will be 
more or less the representatives of 
the parents, and will interest them 
directly in the success of the schools. 
The transition from the languid 
condition of eleemosynary effort to 
a genuine vitality founded on the 
active co-operation of the parents 
must depend in a great measure 
upon the satisfactory composition of 
those boards, and in that view it is 
important to determine their rela- 
tion to the existing system. IPfthey 
simply raise money in order to assist 
the denominational schools, there is 
no reason why any great change 
should take place; if they really help 
to interest the people themselves in 
the education of their own children, 
they may be of the greatest possible 
service. In short, it is of the 
sence of any satisfactory scheme 
that the management of the schools 
should be transferred from the 
hands of the denominations—which 
means, in practice, the clergy of 
the different sects—to the parents 
themselves, and to the State, as the 
representative not of any sect but 
of the nation at large. 

If, then, we endeavour to apply 
these principles, the result seems to 
be tolerably distinct. We have de- 
cided that education shall no longer 
be left to voluntary efforts ; that 
it shall not be deprived of its 
vitality by coming to the people as 
a gift from their superiors, and, 
moreover, as a gift rendered sus- 
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picious by the inevitable, and cer- 
tainly not blameworthy, desire on 
the part of its supporters to use it 
more or less as a means for acquir- 
ing or extending influence. The 
child is now taught to read and 
write in great measure because 
various energetic religious bodies 
wish to gain power over his mind. 
Naturally enough both he and his 
parents are content to remain for 
the most part passive. We are 
anxious to awaken them to the sense 
that the education of their own 
children is their duty, and a duty 
which they may be forced to dis- 
charge. In return for this, it will 
also follow that the teachers shall 
be responsible to them or to their 
representatives, and not to any 


clergy or charitable association. The 
parents are to pay and are to be 
compelled to send their children to 
school, and are to elect boards for 
the superintendence of the modes 
in which their own money is ex- 


pended, and their children forced 
to attend. Is it not, then, perfectly 
fair to say to the various sects >— 
‘Gentlemen, we acknowledge that 
you have done a great deal, but we 
shall relieve you from the necessity 
of doing it in future; we shall take 
your labour and your responsibilities 
off your hands ; and we shall, above 
all, make it perfectly clear that your 
jealousies must not interfere with 
the success of our undertaking. The 
State is resolved in future to remain 
absolutely neutral in regard to all 
religious parties whatever. It is 
not because religion is supposed to 
be a matter of no importance ; but 
simply that it is not a matter in 
which the State can interfere with 
advantage. When education is 
fairly brought within State control, 
we merely apply this principle to a 
new case. We shall have no more 
to do with the dogmas taught to 
the children, than with the dogmas 
taught to the parent. We shall 
pay neither ministers for preaching 
in church, nor schoolmasters for 
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teaching in school. We have made 
up our minds to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter, and we 
will not sacrifice the efficiency of 
our organisation to give assistance 
to any sect or to every sect. In 
short, we will enforce a purely 
secular education, and leave it to 
you to supply the religious necessi- 
ties.’ This is a distinct and intelli- 
gible principle, and it is to be 
regretted that the League had not 
the courage to announce it in plain 
words, instead of coquetting with 
theological parties, and holding out 
some faint hopes of sanctifying their 
schools by some homeeopathic ad- 
mixture of the religious element. 
The objection is, of course, ob- 
vious that, by pursuing such a 
course, we shall be encouraging the 
growth of a godless generation. 
Let us look at the matter plainly, 
and see to what the difficulty really 
amounts. There are two or three 
considerations which lie on the sur- 
face of the question, and which will 
go a long way to clear up the dis- 
pute. In the first place, we may 
remark that anybody who should 
form his judgment from an expe- 
rience of schools of the upper classes, 
would probably think that he owed 
remarkably little to that part of his 
religious learning which he had 
received at school. The home 
influences were the really important 
ones; to be amongst people who 
respect the Church, and have a lively 
sense of the value of religion, 
implies a discipline which has a 
powerful effect upon the childish 
mind; but the compulsory attend- 
ance at chapel probably tends to 
sicken him with divine service, and 
the instruction in the Catechism is 
apt to weary and deaden the mind 
as regards the religious truths 
which it conveys. This, how- 
ever, applies very imperfectly to 
the children of the poorer classes, 
where the home influences are of a 
different kind, and amongst the 
very poorest probably of an entirely 
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irreligious kind. 


The street Arab, 
of whom we he 


ar so much, grows 
up, as it is, an absolute heathen, 
except that heathenism is sup- 
posed to imply, at the least, some 
sort of superstition. From this 
we may infer that a secular in- 
stitution is not necessarily of irre- 
ligious tendency, inasmuch as the 
supplementary learning which is 
given at home is infinitely more 
effec ‘tive in favourable cases, and, in 
fact, gives all that is really opera- 
tive upon the childish intellect. 
Not to dwell upon this,another in- 
ference may be drawn from the facts 
alleged. Nothing is plainer than 
that the denominational system has 
hitherto entirely failed to produce 
the desired effects on any consider- 
able scale. It has allowed great 
masses of the populati 10n to grow up 
in total ignorance, not only of theo- 
logy, but of all secular knowledge. 
Not only so, but it fails to make real 
converts even of the classes which it 
reaches. The Church undoubtedly 
gains insocial and political inflaence 
by its services toeducation ; but it has 
not succeeded in finding 
the hearts of the people. 
to say the least of it, is as rife as 
ever, and children brought up i 
Church schools develope, later in 
life, into Dissenters, or even, as we 
have seen, into Jews. The Church 
extends its prestige much more than 
its hold upon the affections of the 
country; and, at any rate, is incapa- 
ble of making headw ay against the 
growth of other sects and of pure 
indifferentism. Now, if we compel 
every child in the country to acquire 
a certain amount of secular know- 
ledge, is plain that we so far 
prepare him to receive a religious 
training. We relieve the denomina- 
tions of one part of their task. 
We decide that all secular educa- 
tion shall be provided at the expense 
of the State and the parents. We 
leave the Churches to turn their 
undivided efforts to 
religious knowledge. 


its way to 
Dissent, 


propagating 
Hitherto, 
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besides teaching their dogmas, they 
have had to teach a great deal of 
reading and writing. We now pro- 
pose that the reading and writing 
shall be taught by other people; 
and they will have all the more 
energy to spare for their own 
peculiar function. We determine to 
provide schools, to gather together 
all the children in them by compul 
sion, anc to give them a certain de- 
gree of elementary knowledge. We 
ther. invite the clergy of the various 
sects to have free use of the schools 
at hours left vacant for the special 
purpose, and to do what they can to 
add a superstructure of dogmatic 
learning. We do not, it is true, 
propose to force the children to 
attend, any more than they are 
forced to attend at present; but 
the clerical teachers will have quite 
as great opportunities as ever, 
with the additional advantage 
of being relieved of certain extra 
labours. They boast of having 
covered a large part of the country 
vith schools and of having succeeded 
in teaching all the branches of ele- 
mentary knowledge to a consider- 
able proportion of the people. Why 
should their energy be less effective 
than at present, when we relieve 
them of more than half their work ? 
Surely the zeal which has provided 
so many schools of all kinds will 
not grow faint when so wide a field 
is opened to its exertions. The 
only argument seems to be that 
the children accepted the religious 
teaching merely by way of supple- 
ment to the reading and writing, 
and that if they can other 
knowledge without it, they will 
be content with the reading and 
writing pure and simple. We con- 
fess that it is impossible to demon- 
strate that this will not be the case ; 
but when we look at the immense 
results that have been attained by 
voluntary exertion, the influence 
no doubt rightly attributed to 
Sunday-schools, and the highly 
probable assertions often made by 
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the very complainants themselves, 
that people really wish to have 
some sort of religious instruction, 
we are unable to see that any suffi- 
cient case is made out for dreading 
the result. Still less is it possible 
to admit that we should encounter 
the difficulties raised by denomina- 
tional jealousy, in order to obviate 
this probably chimerical alarm. 

Of course, under other circum- 
stances we might pursue a different 
course. If we all belonged, for 
example, to one sect, it might be 
better to put religious instruction 
on the same footing with other 
branches of knowle dge. We might 
then enforce the attendance of 
children, and support religious 
teaching from the public funds with- 
out danger of imperilling the safety 
of the system ; and we have no wish 
to deny that in an ideal state of 
things this might be the most per- 
fect system. Unluckily, the facts 
are obstinate ; and we have only a 
choice ‘of inconveniences, if not of 
evils. The only practical alterna- 
tive is between the encouragement 
of denominational and the establish- 
ment of purely secular schools. 
Admitting that this last alternative 
may tend in some degree to weaken 
the hold of religious denominations 
upon the country, and admitting 
that this might be inconvenient, we 
should still hold that the inconve- 
niences resulting from the opposite 
course altogether outweigh this 
calamity. Let us only secure the 
learning of every child in the coun- 
try, and we have little doubt that 
the religious zeal of the denomina- 
tions will be sufficient to supply the 
necessary degree of theological in- 
struction. It is inexpressibly desir- 
able that we should strain every 
nerve to put down the shameful 
state of ignorance which at present 
exists. We can all agree in teach- 
ing the rising generation to know 
their letters and put themselves in 
the way of becoming civilised beings. 
It is little enough that we can 
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teach them in any event; and we 
might make some remarks, if space 
permitted, on the very irrational 
conceptions still prevalent of the 
proper end of education. Still we 
have no doubt that a man who can 
read and write is superior to one 
who cannot; and there is doubtless 
some genuine desire to make a 
united and vigorous effort towards 
forcing the masses of miserable 
population into taking this mo- 
derate step on the upward path. 
By giving way to the demands of 
those who agitate in the name of 
religion, we shall be in danger of 
perplexing this simple question with 
irrelevant jealousies. It should be 
our main object to bring about a 
great national effort in support of a 
distinct principle, and, to do so, we 
must discard, as much as possible, 
all possible sources of discord. 
Surely, it is very simple to say, 
every English child shall be helped, 
and if ne cessary compelled, to go 
through a simple course of learning ; 
and we are not necessarily irreli- 
gious because we decline altogether 
to entangle ourselves in the hostili- 
ties of sects divided by impalpable 
lines of distinction. If they can- 
not agree to sink their differences, 
it may be unfortunate; but the 
blame must rest upon the hostile 
spirit of theological parties, and not 
with those who are determined to 
put a stop, at any cost, to one of the 
greatest of our national disgraces. 
We hold, then, that schools sup- 
ported by rates should be simply 
secular, with, of course, full leave to 
any sects to use them under due 
regulation for the inculcation of 
their own tenets. We will not now 
go into the more difficult question 
of the terms on which existing 
schools should be admitted into the 
national system. We need only re- 
mark that great advantages are 
offered to them, and that wemay 
fairly demand a_ corresponding 
readiness to meet us. But no terms 
will be satisfactory which do not 
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put it entirely out of the question 
that the public money should be 
spent in aid of any sect whatever. 
Schools which demand help from 
the rates and a compulsory attend- 
ance of children must make it plain 
beyond all dispute that they will 
afford such teaching as will be 
equally accessible to the children 
of all If they superadd a 


sects. 
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training in their own tenets, they 
must not receive money in aid of 
it. But if the principle is clearly 
laid down that the State only aids 
secular instruction, there will be 
no difficulty in applying it, and we 
must look forward to a time in 
which denominational education 
will be absorbed in a thoroughly 
national system. 
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THEODORA’S REPLY. 


Say not, in deep dejection, 
That thou canst but despair, 

°T is but thy fond affection 
Which deems me good and fair. 


To me the earth’s bright glory, 
The glittering heavens above, 

Man and his wondrous story, 
Are nought without thy love. 


Think not that I despise thee, 
Thy faithfulness deery ; 

Oh! dearer far I prize thee 
Than aught beneath the sky. 


Yet pause in indecision, 
Come not too near I pray, 

Or thy fond fancy’s vision 
Will surely fade away ! 


Then, all my faults detected, 
[ sink in grief and shame— 

Not what thy hopes expected, 
Not what thy merits claim. 


Some fairer, wiser maiden 
Will charm thy wandering eye, 
Whilst I, with sorrow laden, 
Must cast me down and die. 








THE OPPOSITION OF MARS. 


fP\HE last opposition of Mars on 

February 13, 1869, was one of 
the least favourable for scientific 
purposes that can occur, and, ac- 
cordingly, it does not appear to 
have served in any marked degree 
for astronomical enquiry. It will 
be easily understood that it is at 
the times of opposition, or when the 
earth and Mars are on the same side 
of the sun, that those planets ap- 
proach nearest to each other, and 
the latter is best placed for observa- 
tion ; but it happens from the cir- 
cumstances of their orbits that, at 
certain oppositions, Mars is little 
more than half as far from the 
earth as at others. Thus, while at 
one opposition he may approach to 
within thirty-four millions of miles, 
his distance at another will be near 
sixty-two millions, of which it did 
not fall far short on the late occa- 
sion. This difference is caused by 
the eccentricities of both orbits, 
but especially by the great eccen- 
tricity of that of Mars, and by the 
position of their places of perihelion 
and aphelion. The aphelion of the 
arth is situated on nearly the 
same side of the sun as the peri- 
helion of Mars; so when the 
former, as the inside body, recedes 
farthest from the sun the latter 
approaches nearest on the outside, 
and when they happen to be in 
those parts of their orbits at the 
same time, the greatest mutual 
approximation ensues. On_ the 
opposite side of the orbits the 
elfects are different, as they always 
are when the oppositions occur in 
our winter months. The more 
distant exterior planets move so 
slowly that the earth passes any of 
them once in little more than a 
year, so that their oppositions occur 
almost yearly; but after passing 
Mars she cannot overtake him 
again in less than two years and 


forty-nine days, on an aver- 
age, between extremes rather wide 
apart. The difference between 
periods of successive oppositions is 
so much that the time between 
those of 1860 and 1862 was two 
years and eighty days, while the 
opposition of 1869 has occurred in 
only two years and thirty-three 
days after that of 1867. These 
differences will be understood when 
it is remembered that the rate of 
a planet’s motion in its elliptical 
orbit is always varying; and the 
extremes of variation will be great 
in proportion to the departure of 
the orbit from a true circle, the 
extreme of speed being at perihe- 
lion, and at aphelion the extreme of 
slowness. It will now be seen that 
the same cause that brings Mars 
and the earth closer to each other 
at certain oppositions must, at the 
same time, retard the occurrence of 
those phenomena ; for, as has been 
previously stated, it is near the 
earth’s aphelion, where she moves 
slowest, and near the perihelion of 
Mars, where he moves fastest, that 
the nearest approximation of both 
takes place. On the other side of 
the orbits the reverse occurs. 
There the opposition is accelerated ; 
and the great difference between 
both extremes is caused by the 
considerable eccentricity of the 
orbit of Mars, and consequently his 
great variations in speed, The 
oppositions of 1860 and 1862 hap- 
pened not far from his perihelion, 
and hence the great length of the 
period between them. The oppo- 
sition of 1867 happened pretty 
close, and that of 1869 very close, 
to his aphelion, and they were 
therefore separated by a shorter 
interval. The line of opposition 
advances in the order of the signs; 
and in periods of thirty-three years, 
after twice completing the circuit 
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of the zodiac, it is found again in 
nearly the same positions. 

Mars is the outermost of the 
group of planets called ‘ terrestrial,’ 
which comprises with him the 
three others that are between him 
and the sun, and are so called from 
certain family resemblances, beto- 
kening a constitution of the general 
type of that of the earth. They 
differ widely in size, density, axial 
rotation, and otherwise from the 
‘major’ planets outside; while 
those again show decided likenesses 
among themselves. The number of 
each group, as at present known, 
is four, and between them, like a 
boundary, is interposed the won- 
drous zone of the asteroids. 

Of the terrestrial planets the 
innermost are too near the sun for 
satisfactory observation ; the major 
planets are far distant from the 
earth, and, besides, are thickly 
veiled with clouds; and among all 
the bodies of our system, Mars is the 
only one that permits any scrutiny 
of his real surface. On this account, 
notwithstanding his inconsiderable 
size and unimposing aspect, he 
naturally courts the assiduous 
attention of observers. Without 
the dazzling splendour and the 
beautiful phases of Venus; without 
the majestic aspect of Jupiter in 
his belted panoply of pale gold, 
and his glittering train of attend- 
ants; without the wondrous fea- 
tures of the inscrutable Saturn, it 
is no wonder that Mars should still 
be the most interesting of the hea- 
venly orbs to us, for he reveals in a 
distant world the most striking 
analogies to our own earth; for 
the moon, which alone can be more 
easily observed, with all her hills 
and plains, and rocks and craters, 
shows only how different is her 
structure from that of her primary. 

It was at one time considered 
that the dull redness of Mars was 
caused by an atmosphere of extra- 
ordinary height and density, but 
this notion has been disproved by 
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modern research. The great brilli- 
ancy of Jupiter and Saturn is, in 
fact, derived from their dense at- 
mospheres and the clouds which 
hide from us their solid surfaces: 
but Mars is not thus concealed. 
He, too, possesses an atmosphere, 
but if is one of moderate extent ; 
and, though his features may at 
times appear more or less obscured, 
it is, in reality, his actual surface 
that we always see, and not, as in 
the case of others, merely a light- 
reflecting envelope of mist. 

The notion of darkness is com- 
monly associated with clouds, for 
they cut off from our view the 
source of light; but what seems to 
us below as a moving canopy of 
dark vapour would appear, if viewed 
from above, as a rolling drift of 
glistening snow, brighter indeed 
than any part of the earth’s sur- 
face except where the snow itself 
forms its covering. So it is that in 


the lively verdure of forest and 
meadow, or in the glowing sands 
and rocks of the desert, 


there 
is less light-reflecting power, when 
seen from afar, than in those 
misty forms whence come the dark- 
ness and the rain and the storm. 
Through clouds, in fine, though we 
may receive but little light, yet 
from clouds, on the contrary, we 
may get a great deal. This we 
may see in the oft-sung hues of 
sunset, and in the high-suspended 
fleecy mass that, long after the sun 
has disappeared, catches the rays 
that were straying past into space 
and turns them down to the earth. 
We may see it in the white mists 
of the sheeted plain, and in those 
towering ranges heaped up in the 
wintry sky, that rival in brightness 
and apparent solidity the snowy 
Alps themselves. 
_ Strangely, then, as it may sound 
in some ears, the factis that the more 
inconsiderable the atmosphere of a 
planet, the less light it reflects; for 
its surface absorbs in a greater de- 
gree the light it receives from the 
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sun. Thus the moon is less bright 
than any of the primary planets pro- 
portionably to the angular size of her 
disc, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing table where, according to Zoell- 
ner, the reflective power of— 

The Moon = 01736 of the incident light 
Mars 0°2672 - 

Jupiter 0°6238 , 

Saturn 04981 " 

White paper = 0°700 9 

White sandstone = 0°237 


and it is precisely that which causes 
the inferior brilliancy of Mars that 
permits our observation of that 
planet’s body. 

Sir John Herschel, in his Cape 
observations, compared the bright- 
ness of our satellite to that of wea- 
thered grey sandstone rock; and 
this estimation agrees closely with 
the above scale, where the moon, 
which has no appreciable atmo- 
sphere, appears the lowest in reflec- 
tive power. Mars ranks next above 
her, but only in a small degree 
compared with Jupiter and Saturn, 
showing that, unlike the moon, he 
possesses a decided atmosphere, 
but one of a far more transparent 
and less reflective character than 
that which enwraps either of those 
two great planets. 

Sir John Herschel was, so far as 
I know, the first who attributed 
the colour of Mars to ‘an ochrey 
tinge in the general soil;’ and we 
have also the authority of our emi- 
nent spectroscopist, Mr. Huggins, 
for believing that it is derived from 
the materials of which the planet’s 
surface is composed, and not from 
any quality of its atmosphere. The 
red shade is not remarked at the 
poles, though the light we receive 
from them passes, of course, through 
a greater depth of atmosphere than 
the light toward the centre; and, 
indeed, the edge of Mars all round 
is the most brilliant portion of his 
disc. 

This is taken as an evidence that 
the reflected light comes almost en- 
tirely from his true surface, and not 
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from his atmosphere; while the 
contrary is believed of Jupiter, 
whose comparative marginal dim- 
ness is shown by the brightness of 
his satellites in transit near the 
edge, and their darkness or dis- 
appearance in other situations. The 
conclusion, however, does not seem 
so clear when we refer to Saturn, 
who appears, like Mars, brightest 
at the edge—according, at least, to 
an observation of Chacornac’s du- 
ring the transit of a satellite on 
May 1, 1862. 

But, apart from inferences of this 
nature, we have direct proof that 
we see the true surface of Mars; 
while at the same time the spectro- 
scopic researches of Mr. Huggins 
reveal the existence of an atmo- 
sphere. In a paper read before 
the Astronomical Society, in March 
1867, Mr. Huggins stated that a 
line in the spectrum of Mars, be- 
tween Fraunhofer’s ¢ and D, is not 
to be found in the solar spectrum, 
and is, therefore, due to the atmo- 
sphere of the planet itself. Other 
lines were observed on both sides 
of p similar to those that are seen 
when the sun’s light traverses the 
lower strata of our own atmo- 
sphere ; but as an examination of 
the light from the moon, then at a 
lower altitude than Mars, proved 
that neither Mars nor the moon 
was low enough to show the lines 
that are thus produced, it is pretty 
clear that they are the result of 
absorption by the planet’s atmo- 
sphere. 

Mars exhibits various configura- 
tions of light and shade, whose per- 
manency of general outline proves 
that they belong to his geographical 
features, unlike the clond-belts of 
Jupiter with their changeful boun- 
daries. The dark formations on the 
disc of the former are believed to be 
water, while the well-defined caps 
that shine with extraordinary bril- 
liancy on his poles are supposed, 
apparently with good reason, to be 
accumulations of ice and snow. In 
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Mars, however, the land and water 
show apeculiar mode of distribution; 
for, while all the land on the Earth 
is in the island form, surrounded on 
all sides by the sea, all the water in 
Mars appears in the lake form, sur- 
rounded everywhere by land. But 
these views may be modified by 
future observations. 

The obliquity of his axis of rota- 
tion brings the poles of Mars alter- 
nately in view of the sun, and, con- 
sequently, in view of the earth. In 
December and January before the 
late opposition his northern polar 
regions, which were then well seen, 
appeared to me to exhibit a more 
than ordinary development of daz- 
zling white. This snowy area is 
encompassed by a very dark irre- 
gular band which Beer and Miidler 
attribute to marshy tracts at the 
base of the melting ice. At one 
place, however, the dark formation 
juts out far, and with great breadth, 
into middle latitudes, which seems 
to negative the marsh hypothesis. 


Might not the dark fringe be rather 
a polar sea, made darker still by 
contrast, and extending in one place 


toward the south? The diurnal 
revolution, which is concluded from 
more or less incomplete evidence 
in the cases of the other planets, is 
easily discovered in Mars, the na- 
ture of his spots affording the means 
of very accurate observations. He 
turns on an axis inclined (according 
to Herschel) about 28 degrees to the 
plane of his orbit, and 30 degrees to 
the plane of the ecliptic, in a little 
more than twenty-four hours. Here 
is another point of analogy to the 
Earth, although, from the difference 
in size, her surface is carried round 
in the diurnal revolution with near 
double the velocity of his. I have 
not seen the apparent absence of 
equatorial belts on Mars made the 
subject of remark ; but ifon Jupiter 
they are to be attributed to equa- 
torial winds similar to the trade 
winds of the earth, and with their 
effects enhanced in an extraordinary 
VOL. I—NO, V. NEW SERIES. 
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degree by the enormous speed of his 
diurnal revolution, the small velo- 
city of Mars, with his small deve- 
lopement of atmosphere, may not be 
sufficient to make any such pheno- 
mena so prominent as to be noticed 
from the earth. They probably, 
however, exist in some degree, whe- 
ther discoverable or not by any op- 
tical means we shall ever possess. 

There are great discrepancies 
in the measurements of Mars by 
various astronomers. Thus, while 
Herschel made the polar compres- 
sion to be ,',, Kaiser reduces it to 
sty. Main at one time found it 
jig, but on another occasion the 
polar diameter seemed the greatest. 
Dawes, one of the best of observers, 
either found no compression at all, 
or else an excess of polar diameter, 
according as he adopted different 
methods of measurement. The 
estimates of the actual equatorial 
diameter vary from 4,070 miles, 
according to Midler, to 5,130, 
according to Leverrier, which last 
is probably nearer the truth. 

But Mars can do us more im- 
portant services than revealing his 
resemblance to our own planet. It 
was by his movements that the 
fundamental laws of the system 
were discovered by Kepler, and the 
facility with which his parallax can 
be found enables us indirectly to 
ascertain the distance of the sun, a 
fact of the first importance in astro- 
nomy. ‘The third law propounded 
by Kepler shows that the relative 
mean distances of the planets from 
the sun have a constant relation to 
the periods of revolution in their 
orbits; and it is demonstrated as 
rigidly correct if we consider, as we 
rightly may, that the mass of each 
planet is as nothing compared to the 
central body. Then, as the period of 
revolution is found by observation, 
the relative distances may be de- 
termined. In this way the rela- 
tive distances of the earth and 
Mars are found to be as 1'000 to 
1°524; and as the decimal *524 re- 
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presents the distance of Mars from 
the earth, if the actual length of 
that part of the line could be dis- 
covered the value of the integral 
part of the number, or the distance 
of the earth from the sun, would be 
found as a matter of course. 

The earth is too small to afford a 
base line by which the parallax of 
a body so distant as the sun could 
be found with sufficient accuracy 
in the ordinary way. If the par- 
allax of the sun were nine seconds 
(and it is rather less), it would in- 
volve for its discovery the angular 
measurement of a space not broader 
than a human hair at the distance 
of seven feet ; and, that there might 
not be an error so great as half a 
second—which would be equivalent 
to some 5,000,000 miles—in the 
observation, there would be required 
@ minuteness of measurement such 
as would define the angle subtended 
by a hair’s breadth atthe distance 
of 124 feet. Now, as Mars, at the 
most favourable opposition, ap- 
proaches us within a little more 
than a third of the sun’s distance, 
his parallax is so much the more 
easily measured (though still an 
operation of sufficient delicacy); 
and this being found, the sun’s, as 
has been explained before, becomes 
known as a certain consequence. 

The parallax of Mars can be as- 
certained by measuring the dif- 
ference of his apparent position 
with regard to neighbouring stars 
at certain times, as seen by different 
observers at far separated stations, 
or, as the Astronomer Royal has 
suggested, by a single observer 
measuring the changes in apparent 
right ascension which the planet 
will show when compared with a 
neighbouring star in several hours’ 
interval east and west of the meri- 
dian; but Mars, at his distance in 
the late opposition, would show 
those changes too minutely for any 
exact measurement. 

Cassini was the first who deter- 
mined the sun’s distance with an 
approach to accuracy; and by the 
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first of the above methods he found 
9” for the solar parallax in 1671. 
It is just past a hundred years since 
a transit of Venus was observed 
for the same purpose, which, in- 
deed, is more easily effected by this 
method, as the parallactic displace- 
ment of Venus is far more striking 
on the bright back-ground of the 
sun’s disc than that of Mars in the 
skies of night. The sun’s parallax 
was thence concluded to be 8”'58, 
and his mean distance, as is well 
known, 95,000,000 miles ; but there 
are still other methods for arriving 
at an estimation of the parallax, 
and from these a doubt began to 
arise about 15 yearsagoregarding the 
accuracy of the transit observations. 

A certain inequality in the moon’s 
motion, which hasbeen long known, 
depends on the distance of the sun; 
and by the labours of the present 
Astronomer Royal in reducing the 
immense mass of lunar observations 
for eighty years, and by Hansen in 
constructing his lunar tables, the 
solar parallax of 8”°58 was found to 
be too small. lLeverrier next came 
forward with the announcement 
that his calculations, derived from 
the motions of some of the planets, 
tended to a similar result; and it 
will be easily conceived how ear- 
nestly astronomers, looking forward 
to the means of further investiga- 
tion, awaited the very favourable 
opposition of Mars in 1862. This 
was accordingly observed with great 
care in different countries, and was 
found to give a solar parallax of 
8-94, only a little in excess of that 
deduced from the two other last- 
mentioned modes of investigation. 
The close agreement between all 
these was satisfactory in itself, but 
not so when compared with the very 
different result obtained by the tran- 
sitof Venusin 1769, thediscrepancies 
indicating an error somewhere equi- 
valent to over 3,000,000 miles in 
the distance. The requirements of 
science rendered necessary the true 
explanation of so considerable a 
difference ; and this has lately been 
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accomplished by Mr. Stone, First- 
Assistant at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich,' who has satisfactorily 
proved that the smaller parallax 
deduced by Encke from the transit 
observations is due to a misunder- 
standing of the words of some of 
the observers. I shall try to explain 
the cause of the mistake, though 
to make it clear is difficult without 
the aid of diagrams. 

A luminous object seen behind a 
dark one seems, by a phenomenon 
called irradiation, to reduce the dia- 
meter of the latter, and to lap over 
its edges, as it were, to a certain 
extent—an effect that is conveni- 
ently observed by viewing a gas 
lamp beyond the edge of a wall or 
a pillar, where a bright indent will 
appear to be made by the light. In 
this way, as I may here remark, 
may be explained the apparent pro- 
jection of a star on the moon’s limb, 
as has been sometimes noticed at 
occultations ; and in the transit of 
a planet the effect of irradiation is 
to reduce the apparent disc, the 
true limb being obliterated all round 
except at one point at the moments 
of ingress and of egress. This 
point is where the edges of both 
sun and planet coincide ; for irra- 
diation requires an extension of the 
luminous body beyond the opaque 
one, and here there is none. There- 
fore the true edge of the planet 
will be seen here only, where it 
will appear like a small protrusion 
from the diminished disc. This pro- 
trusion is called by some the black 
drop, and the period between its 
extinction at ingress and its forma- 
tion at egress marks the time during 
which the full body of the planet 
is really projected on the sun. Now 
if the estimation of the internal 
contacts is made, not by the black 
drop, but by the diminished disc 
from which it seems to protrude, 
the transit will appear to begin 


earlier and to end later than it 
really does, and the observed dura- 
tion will be too long; because the 
diminished disc will have formed 
contact and passed within the sun’s 
limb before the contact of the true 
edge of the planet, as exhibited at 
the moment of the breaking of the 
black drop; and at egress the di- 
minished disc will appear not yet 
to have reached the sun’s limb when 
the true contact has already caused 
the formation of the black drop. 
Therefore, as the determination of 
the parallax depends entirely on the 
duration of the transit as observed 
at different stations, any error of 
this kind, made either by the ob- 
server or the interpreter of his 
statements, must be fatal to the re- 
sulting calculations; and it was 
thus that Encke was led into a mis- 
take by obscurities in the accounts 
that he investigated. 

The transit was witnessed at the 
several stations under very various 
circumstances, and with very vari- 
ous notions in the minds of the 
observers regarding the different 
phases of what they saw. Among 
them the black drop, both at ingress 
and egress, was certainly noted by 
Father Hell at Wardhus, and Wales 
at Hudson’s Bay, and their col- 
leagues,’ without knowing that it 
really belonged to the dise of 
Venus. At St. Joseph it was caught 
by Chappe at ingress but missed at 
egress ; and it was missed altogether 
by Cook at Otaheite, who, however, 
thought that he saw an atmospheric 
ring surrounding the planet. In 
these records Encke failed to hit off 
the times of true contact, but Mr. 
Stone has certainly succeeded ; and, 
after a careful investigation, and a 
mathematical analysis of the various 
accounts, he shows that the transit 
gave, in fact, a parallax of 8/91, 
which fairly agrees with the result 
obtained at the opposition of Mars. 

J. 


" Mr. Stone, who may now be justly said to stand in the foremost rank of living 
astronomers, has been presented with the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for this and various other works of high importance, 
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1. 

HERE are some topics, curious 
enough in their day, the in- 
terest of which has almost wholly 
passed by. They may be placed 
amongst the worn-out clothes of 
literature, threadbare with frequent 
friction, dusty and moth-eaten from 
recent neglect, so that one feels an 
instinctive dislike to touching them, 
and is content to let them decay 
unheeded on their pegs. Now and 
then, indeed, the chance discovery 
or the painstaking researches of 
a littérateur bring to light a sug- 
gestive fact hitherto unknown, and 
the old garments are taken down 
once more to be brushed, cleaned, 
and inspected. New discoveries 
revive an obsolete interest, but in 
literature, as in life, the want of 
novelty is to some minds a serious 
drawback to enjoyment. Neverthe- 
less there are sound reasons for re- 
verting sometimes to topics which, 
like that selected for this article, 
have passed into the peaceful domain 
of literary history, and it may not 
be unreasonable to call attention 
once more to an illustrious poet 
who holds, and must always hold, a 
high place in English literature. 
Another reason for attempting to 
dig a little once more in a mine 
that has been worked so vigorously 
in former years, may be found in 
several recent publications, the 
titles of which are given at the foot 

of this page.' 

The life of Pope promised us 
many years ago by Mr. Elwin has 
been so long in preparation that 
our curiosity regarding it has well- 


' The Globe Edition. The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
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2 Yet 
there can be little doubt that when 
it does appear it will not only 
furnish a rare literary treat but 
will supply a lacuna in our literary 


nigh died out by waiting. 


annals. Mr. Elwin has judged 
truly that the biography of Pope 
remains yet to be written. Ayre’s 
memoir abounds with crude inven- 
tions. Owen Ruffhead compiled his 
memoir from original manuscripts, 
and has preserved a few impor- 
tant biographical facts; but of the 
552 pages which form the volume, 
we are within bounds in saying 
that 400 are wholly useless, being 
devoted to extracts from the poetry, 
declamatory criticism, and remarks 
on Warton’s essay. Let no one 
read the book who cannot be satis- 
fied with a few grains of wheat 
amidst a bushel of chaff. Dr. 
Johnson’s Life, on the contrary, 
is in some respects perhaps one of 
his finest pieces of biographical 
criticism, but the main interest is 
critical rather than biographical. 
The Rev. Mr. Bowles, a ‘ pretty 
poet’ and an amiable man, but gar- 
rulous, undignified, and dyspeptic, 
has injured Pope by misrepresenta- 
tions and perverse suspicions, and 
has lowered his own reputation by 
a fruitless controversy. In Mr. 
Roscoe’s memoir there is some 
solid worth, but the dulness of the 
book is wholly intolerable. A bio- 
graphy that pleases nobody might 
as well never have been produced. 
By far the most readable life of 
Pope which we possess at present is 
that of Mr. Carruthers ; indeed this 
small and admirably written volume 
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is the only biography of the poet 
that deserves to be popular. For 
general readers it leaves little to be 
desired, but students of Pope will 
probably agree with us, that it is 
scarcely on a scale commensurate 
with the subject, and that, in the 
modest language of the writer, it 
‘can be considered only as a con- 
tribution towards the history of 
Pope and his times.’ Mr. Carru- 
thers’ edition of the poet is excellent, 
aud the editor of the ‘Globe’ Pope 
shows the value in which he holds 
it by the use he has made of it, and 
by his just acknowledgment that it 
is the only edition of the poet that 
has any claims to completeness. 
Mr. Ward’s compact memoir has 
been carefully and judiciously com- 
piled. The style of the biography 
is occasionally obscure and inflated, 
but the writer has a masterly know- 
ledge of his subject, and his 
critical sagacity is rarely at fault. 
The volume, moreover, like the 
other volumes of this beautiful 


series, is a perfect specimen of 
typographical skill. 

Poets speak to mankind in their 
works, and of many of highest mark 
it is strange how little we know 
beyond what their poems tell us. 
But Pope lived in a comparatively 


modern era. With the exception 
of Swift, and even this exception is 
doubtful, he held the foremost place 
among men of letters in an age 
which has gained nosmall share of its 
reputation by literature. In poetry 
he was not less certainly the king 
of men in Queen Anne’s reign than 
Shakespeare was in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The lues Boswel- 
liana was unknown to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, and even in our so 
called Augustan age was scarcely 
in its incipient stages; neverthe- 
less Pope’s career has been made 
familiar through a vast variety of 
controversies, by letters, diaries, and 
newspaper gossip, so that the bio- 
grapher need not be deterred by 
lack of material from doing full 
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justice to a fruitful theme. What 
does Mrs. Oliphant mean by speak- 
ing of the ‘few traces of a real 
human life that are to be found in 
Pope’s history,’ of the ‘ barren tale 
filled from beginning to end with 
shadows instead of realities’? The 
statement passes our understand- 
ing. We may not be as familiar 
with Pope as we are with John- 
son, Cowper, or Sir Walter Scott, 
but assuredly there is not one of 
Pope’s contemporaries who stands 
out upon the canvas with more ab- 
solute distinctness. From the day 
when the precocious boy ‘lisped 
in numbers,’ until the day when 
the famous poet was laid to rest 
with the parents whom he loved, 
Pope’s career lies open before us. 
Mr. Conington, whose recent and 
premature death all lovers of 
literature must deplore, said with 
perfect truth that to form an in- 
dependent judgment on all the dis- 
cussions to which Pope’s biography 
has given rise would require a 
special study, not of months but of 
years; and he remarked with equal 
justice that ‘there is probably no 
English author whose life can be 
compared with Pope’s as a suc- 
cession of petty secrets and third- 
rate problems.’ All this is undeni- 
able. Pope loved mystery and de- 
lighted in subterfuges; he was 
seldom thoroughly ingenuous, and 
it is often difficult to separate the 
man from the author. Neverthe- 
less the poet lived all his life 
through in a glass house, and from 
the anecdotes of Spence (the Bos- 
well of Pope), from the voluminous 
correspondence of his contempora- 
ries, and from the quarrels which 
served to keep men of letters alive 
in the eighteenth century, we can 
gather up almost all that is worth 
knowing about him. Some of the 
more prominent facts, familiar 
though they ought to be, are worth 
recording once more, for Pope in 
the present day is mainly regarded 
as a great English classic, and, 
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being a classic, has, we fear, fewer 
readers than so admirable a writer 
deserves. 


Il. 


Pope cannot be said to have 
started favourably in the race of 
life. He was deformed and he was 
sickly; but, thanks to the tender 
assiduities of his mother and his 
nurse, the feeble boy was reared in 
safety, and began soon to give proof 
that what Nature had denied in one 
direction she hadybestowed lavishly 
inanother. The ‘little nightingale,’ 
as he was called—for his voice was 
as sweet in childhood as his eyes 
were remarkable for beauty in after 
years—was a poet almost from the 
cradle, and it is interesting to read 
of the young genius, considerably 
under twelve, paying a visit to 
Will’s Coffee-house in order to see, 
if but for a moment, his great poetical 
predecessor, John Dryden. The 
early life of the poet is associated 
with Windsor Forest, and there was 
once a famous beech-tree dedicated 
to’ his memory, which has since 
perished in a storm. There, he 
tells us, he studied as constantly as 
he could for some years, and it 
speaks well for his determination 
that at fifteen he should have gone 
alone to London to learn French 
and Italian. Before the youth was 
eighteen he associated with men of 
letters, and won more praise than 
at that period he merited. Any 
one who reads the ‘ Pastorals’ in 
our day, a feat which Mrs. Oliphant 
declares herself unable to accom- 
plish, will marvel how it came to 
pass that these poems attracted the 
attention of men like Congreve and 
Lord Somers. Pope was appre- 
ciated from the first, and had not, 
like some poets, to struggle through 
a long period of neglect. Before 
he was twenty he had won the 
friendship of Wycherley ; before he 
was twenty-four he was praised by 
Addison in the Spectator, and gained 
the friendship, which was not des- 
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tined to be permanent, of that great 
literary leader. A year later, he 
was introduced to Swift, and through 
Swift to the most conspicuous 
statesmen of the age. This popu- 
larity had its drawbacks, for even 
ministers of state were accustomed 
in those days to frequent taverns 
and to drink hard. Pope tried this 
life for awhile, but it proved too 
much for him, as one of his earliest 
and best friends foretold. ‘I beg 
of you earnestly,’ writes Sir William 
Trumbull, ‘to get out of all tavern 
company, and fly away tanquam ex 
incendio. What a misery is it for 
you to be destroyed by the foolish 
kindness (it is all one whether real 
or pretended) of those who are able 
to bear the poison of bad wine and 
to engage you in so unequal a com- 
bat!’ 
Pope’s first friendship for 

The fair-haired Martha and Teresa brown 


dates about this period or a little 
earlier, and this friendship, to which 
we shall refer elsewhere, influenced 
his whole life. The poet’s letters, 
Mr. Carruthers informs us, are still 
preserved at Mapledurham, and the 
mansion in which the young ladies 
welcomed their poetical adorer 
‘continues in the most perfect state, 
with its fine avenue of elms and 
spacious lawn, and forms one of our 
best specimens of Elizabethan ar- 
chitecture unspoiled by innovation.’ 
It is only ten miles from Binfield, 
and Pope, who, notwithstanding his 
weakness, was a good horseman, 
would reck little of the ‘distance 
which separated him from his 
lady-loves. To both of them, until 
a quarrel, obscure to his biographers, 
parted him from Teresa, the poet 
wrote with a gallantry that was 
tolerated and indeed expected in 
that age, but which sounds ridi- 
culous enough in ours. That Pope 
ever had a genuine love affair seems 
unlikely, but he gained no doubt 
several female admirers, women 


who liked to chat with him, perhaps 
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to flirt with him, as the first poet of 
the day, women who could forgive 
his satires against the sex in con- 
sideration of his preference for 
themselves. 

To Sir William Trumbull, Pope 
was indebted for the suggestion that 
he should translate the Tliad. It 
was a grand achievement, if not a 
successful translation, and we may 
say of it what Goldsmith wrote of 
his incomparable fiction: ‘There 
are a hundred faults in this thing, 
and a hundred things might be said 
to prove them beauties; but it is 
needless.’ About the time that he 
commenced it Pope wrote: ‘I have 
the greatest proof in nature of the 
amusing power of poetry, for it 
takes me up so entirely that I 
scarcely see what is passing under 
my nose, and hear nothing that is 
said about me.” This passage may 
remind the reader of a similar re- 
mark in Cowper’s. letters when he 
was engaged upon the same work. 
‘Iam the busiest man,’ he wrote, 
‘that ever lived sequestered as I do, 
and am never idle. My days ac- 
cordingly roll away with a most 
tremendous rapidity.’ 

The translation of the Iliad 
brought the poet fame and 5,000l. 
to boot. Soon after the publication 
of the first volume he removed with 
his parents to Chiswick, where his 
father died in 1717. .A few months 
after this loss, which he deplored 
with sincere affection, the poet 
bought a small estate at Twicken- 
ham, which is as closely associated 
with Pope as Rydal Mount is with 
Wordsworth or Abbotsford with 
Scott. The serene happiness which 
the poet of the Excursion enjoyed, 
the hearty wholesome out-door life 
led by Scott before his great trial 
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came upon him, were altogether un- 
known to Pope. The breath of the 
mountains wasa delight unfelt by 
him, and so also was the splendid 
physical health enjoyed by those two 
great poets of our century. He 
never lived under the eye of nature, 
but always under the eye of Grub 
Street critics and of rivals who 
envied his genius even more than 
they admired it. The record of 
Pope’s life from 1718 to 1744, when 
he passed away from men, is a 
record of strong friendships on the 
one side and bitter hatreds (how 
bitter let the Dunciad declare) upon 
the other. Moreover, it was during 
this period of high reputation that 
he indulged in many of those arti- 
fices which are the perplexity of 
his biographers. Let us remember, 
however, when we blame Pope for 
degrading, as he sometimes does 
degrade, his great genius, how un- 
favourable to moral elevation was 
the age in which he lived, and that 
much which we deplore in him might 
be due to constitutional infirmity. 
Truly does M. Sainte-Beuve say : 
‘L’histoire naturelle de Pope est 
bien simple ; les délicats, a-t-on dit, 
sont malheureux, et lui il était deux 
fois délicat, délicat d’esprit, délicat 
et infirme de corps; il était deux 
fois irritable.’! 

Pope, like Cowper, was little of 
a traveller. He was generous enough 
to propose joining his friend Bishop 
Atterbury in exile, and once also he 
talked of making a journey to Italy 
to meet Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, but he never left England, 
and his acquaintance with his own 
country was extremely limited. He 
frequently made short excursions, 
and at Bath his little figure was 
familiar to fashionable loungers ; 


' Mr. John Forster takes an opposite view of the subject when he writes: ‘ Genius 
often effects its highest gains in a balance of what the world counts for disadvantage 
and loss; and it has fairly been made matter of doubt if Pope’s body had been 


less crooked whether his verses would have been so straight.’ 


Unfortunately for this 


argument, a crookedness of nature is not seldom visible in Pope's’ poetry; much that 
we lament in his life and writings was, probably, due to a miserable constitution, and he 
would have been a greater poet had he been a healthier man. 
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but he never saw a mountain, or 
took a coast voyage, and he knew 
nothing whatever of our finest 
scenery. The removal from Bin- 
field to Chiswick was regarded as 
one of the grand eras of his life, and 
when, two years afterwards, he took 
the lease of a house and played the 
part of a landscape gardener on five 
acres at Twickenham, it probably 
caused him as much excitement as 
an Englishman of our day would 
feel upon leaving his native land for 
Canada or New Zealand. Of the 
villa he was proud, for he owed it 
to his poetry as Scott owed Abbots- 
ford to the Waverley novels, and 
one cannot but regret that a house 
so closely associated with the genius 
of Pope does not still exist to en- 
shrine his memory. Landscape- 
gardening was not studied in those 
days as it has been studied since, 
and much of the poet’s work on 
his estate was of a meretricious 
kind which is happily rarely to be 
met with now. 

He spent above 1,000!. on his 
grotto, and this is his description of 
it: 

From the river Thames, you see thro’ 
my arch up a walk of the wilderness, to a 
kind of open temple, wholly compos'd of 
shells in the rustic manner; and from that 
distance under the temple you look down 
thro’ a sloping arcade of trees, and see 
the sails on the river passing suddenly and 
vanishing, as thro’ a perspective glass. 
When you shut the doors of this grotto, it 
becomes on the instant from a luminous 
room, @ camera obscura; on the walls of 
which all objects of the river, hills, woods 
and boats are forming a moving picture in 
their visible radiations; and when you 
have a mind to light it up, it affords you a 
very different scene. It is finished with 
shells interspersed with pieces of looking- 
glass in angular forms; and in the ceiling 
is a star of the same material, at which 
when a lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin 
alabaster) is hung in the middle, a thousand 
pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over 
the place. 


Pope was evidently delighted 
with his achievement, which most 


men now-a-days will regard as 
utterly contemptible; and Mr. Car- 
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ruthers publishes a correspondence 
in which the poet, not four years be- 
fore his death, thanks Dr. Oliver of 
Bath and two of his friends for their 
contributions to his ‘plaything.’ 
The Doctor in his reply writes after 
this quaint fashion : 

Sir, you make this month tedious by pro- 
mising to see me inthe next. I hope to 
meet you in a state of health likely to keep 
you many years above ground; but when- 
ever the world is robbed of you where can 
you be better deposited than in your own 
grotto? for I know you have no ambition 
to be laid near kings, and lie where you 
will, your own works must be your ever- 
lasting monument, 


Many pleasant glimpses are given 
us of the poet in connection with 
his small estate at Twickenham, 
and some which are not pleasant 
or favourable tohis memory. Pope 
affected to live the life of a recluse ; 
but his was the seclusion of a man 
of letters, able to gather round 
him all who were illustrious in the 
world of literature and many of 
the aristocratic personages who 
ruled in the world of fashion. We 
forget the poet’s bickerings and 
literary dishonesties when we see 
him at his villa in the society of 
warm admirers and friends. ‘ Pope,’ 
said Warburton, after spending a 
week at Twickenham, ‘is as gooda 
companion as a poet, and what is 
more appears to be as good a man.’ 
At one time Swift paid him a visit 
of four months, and the two great 
satirists went in company to the 
little court of the Princess of Wales 
at Leicester House and at Richmond 
Hill. A brilliant scene must that 
court of the Opposition sometimes 
have presented when Gay and 
Swift, Arbuthnot and Pope chatted 
in the saloons or gossiped with 
Mary Bellenden, ‘soft and fair as 
down,’ and ‘youth’s youngest 
daughter, sweet Lepell,’ in the gar- 
dens of the palace. Sometimes 
the pleasure of a lonely ramble 
with a beauty of the court charmed 
the poet’s fancy if it did not affect 
his heart. ‘Mrs. Lepell,’ he once 
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wrote to Teresa Blount, ‘ walked 
with me three or four hours by 
moonlight, and we met no creature 
of any quality but the king, who 
gave audience to the vice-chamber- 
lain all alone under the garden wall.’ 

Bolingbroke was also a frequent 
guest at Twickenham, and Pope 
visited his lordship at Dawley, from 
whence he writes one day that they 
had nothing for dinner but mutton 
broth, beans and bacon, and a barn- 
door fowl. One night, we are told, 
and the anecdote is characteristic 
of the period, after the poet had 
been dining at Dawley, Lord 
Bolingbroke sent him home in a 
coach and six. ‘A small bridge 
about a mile from Pope’s residence 
was broken down, and the postilion 
taking the water, the coach came 
in contact with the trunk of a tree 
and was overturned. Before the 
coachman could get to Pope’s assis- 
tance, the water had reached the 
knots of his periwig. The glass 


was broken, and he was rescued, 


but not until he had received a 
severe wound in his right hand 
which for some time disqualified 
him for writing.” Whereupon 
Voltaire, who was at Dawley, wrote 
to the poet in a strain which sounds 
ineffably absurd in modern ears, say- 
ing, that the water was not Hippo- 
crene’s or it would have respected 
him, and adding, ‘ Is it possible that 
those fingers which have written 
the “Rape of the Lock” and the 
“ Criticism,” which have dressed 
Homer so becomingly in an English 
coat, should have been so barbar- 
ously treated ?’! 

One of Pope’s latest and sin- 
cerest friendships was with Spence, 
‘a good-natured harmless little 
soul,’ according to Walpole, ‘but 
more like a silver penny than a 
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genius.’ Pope visited the honest 
clergyman and anecdote-monger at 
Oxford, and the pleasant letter in 
which Spence describes the inter- 
view to -his mother is worth re- 
cording. It was written in 1735, 
nine years before the death of the 
poet. 


Monday last after dinner, according to 
the good sauntering custom that I use here 
every day, I was lolling at a coffee-house 
half asleep, and half reading something 
about Prince Eugene and the armies on 
the Rhine, when a ragged boy of an ostler 
came in to me with a little serap of paper 
not half an inch broad which contained the 
following words, ‘Mr. Pope would be very 
glad to see Mr. Spence at the Cross Inn 
just now.’ ‘You may imagine how pleased 
I was; and that I hobbled thither as fast 
as my spindleshanks would carry me. 
There I found him quite fatigued to death, 
with a thin face lengthened ‘at least two 
inches beyond its usual appearance. He 
had been to take his last leave of Lord 
Peterborough; and came away in a chariot 
of his lordship’s, that holds but one person 
for quick travelling. When he was got 
within about three miles of Oxford, coming 
down a hill in Bagly wood, he saw two 
gentlemen and a lady sitting in distress by 
the wayside. Near them lay a chaise over- 
turned, and half broken to pieces; in the 
fall of which the poor lady had her arm 
broke. Mr. Pope had the goodness to 
stop and offer her his chariot to carry her 
to Oxford for help; and so walked the 
three miles in the very midst of a close 
sultry day, and came in dreadfully fatigued. 
An inn, though designed for a place of rest, 
is but ill-suited to a man that’s really tired ; 
so I prevailed on him to go to my room, 
where I got him a little dinner, and where 
he enjoyed himself for two or three hours. 


Pope was on terms of familiarity 
with many persons of noble birth, 
but he knew his own value too 
well to be guilty of sycophancy. 
Sometimes, indeed, there are expres- 
sions in his letters which savour of 
this vice, as when he tells the Earl 
of Marchmont, shortly before his 
death, that he desires chiefly to 


* The Prince, afterwards George II., must have been occasionally at Twickenham, for 
Dr. Johnson records that Pope once slumbered at his own table while the Prince of 
Wales was talking of poetry. No doubt the talk on such a subject was stupid enough, if 
we may judge from the intellect of the speaker, and perhaps under the circumstances the 


poet's want of politeness may be forgiven. 


We wonder whether he ever nodded in his 


chair when Gay and Arbuthnot, Warburton and St. John were seated at his board ? 
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live for his sake ; but complimentary 
phrases such as these were cur- 
rent in polite society, and meant 
little. Mr. Carruthers repeats the 
story that Pope declined the honour 
of a visit from Queen Caroline, but 
adds to it this comment : 


Had Pope been ambitious of courtly 
distinction, he could have had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining access to the queen, who 
was fond of being considered the patroness 
of learning and genius. He did not affect 
such honours, but he could never have re- 
fused a proffered visit from her Majesty ; 
he would rather have exulted, dressed in his 
best suit of black velvet, his tie-wig, and 
small sword, to lead the gracious Caroline 
round his laurel circus, and through his 
grotto. 


For the sake of friendship he 
declined another honour more ac- 
ceptable to a man of letters than a 
visit from royalty. In 1741, Pope 
and Warburton visited Oxford to- 
gether,J and it was proposed to 
confer upon the poet the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law, and upon 
the divine the title of D.D. As 
far as concerns Warburton, ‘ in- 
trigue and envy,’ according to 
Bishop Hurd, defeated this scheme, 
and Pope resolved to suffer with 
his friend. ‘I will be doctored 
with you,’ he said, ‘or not at all.’ 
He died three years after this, 
on May 30, 1744, leaving the 
principal part of his property to 
Martha Blount for her life. There 
is a horrible story told in Dr. John- 
son’s biography, which is not only 
highly improbable, but appears to 
lack all evidence. ‘While he was 
yet capable of amusement and con- 
versation, as he was one day sitting 
in the air with Lord Bolingbroke 
and Lord Marchmont, he saw his 
favourite Martha Blount at the 
bottom of the terrace, and asked 
Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand 
her up. Bolingbroke, not liking 
his errand, crossed his legs and sat 
still; but Lord Marchmont, who 
was younger and less captious, 
waited on the lady, who when he 
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came to he rasked, ‘‘ What, is he not 
dead yet ?”’ 

The unlikelihood of this anecdote 
is obvious. If Martha had been 
cold-hearted enough to forget.at the 
last the friendship of a lifetime, it 
is scarcely possible she would have 
given vent to her feelings before a 
friend of the poet, at the very 
moment too in which he was 
leading her towards him. Mr. 
Ward does not record this anecdote, 
and we may therefore conclude does 
not accept it as genuine. Only a 
month or two before, Pope had ex- 
pressed for Martha Blount the most 
affectionate interest, and we would 
not willingly believe that his friend- 
ship received so ungrateful a return. 
Where Johnson heard the story we 
are not told, but it receives no cor- 
roboration from Spence, who quotes, 
as Mr. Carruthers observes, a remark 
of Warburton’s that |it ‘was very 
observable during Pope’s last ill- 
ness that Mrs. Blount’s coming in 
gave a new turn of spirits or a 
temporary strength to him.’ 


Ill. 


There were three things dear to 
Pope upon this earth—his parents, 
his friends, and his fame ; there was 
one thing he hated persistently with 
the whole force of his mind, namely, 
the criticism whose weakness op- 
posed itself to his strength. We 
never find in him what we find in 
his great contemporary, Bishop 
Berkeley—a noble, self-denying en- 
thusiasm ; he had no special hatred 
of moral evil, but he was a thorough 
good hater of any one who ven- 
tured to question his sovereignty in 
the realm of letters. This was 
neither amiable nor wise, but the 
evil is softened down when we con- 
sider the age and the man. The 
hacks of literature—and the town 
swarmed with them — indulged 
in the grossest personal attacks. 
Nobody was spared unless he were 
fortunate enough to be obscure, or 
unless he had too strong an arm 
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and too stout a cudgel to be insulted 
with impunity. Nothing was too 
sacred to be exempted from attack. 
The figure, the features, the voice, 
the man’s private habits, were held 
up to laughter, and every one was 
considered fair game whose religion 
or politics was opposed to that of the 
libeller, or who had excited envy by 
literary success. A cripple, whose 
bodily weakness was so extreme 
that he required an attendant to 
dress him, who professed a faith 
that was proscribed by law, and who 
without a university education rose 
by dint of study and genius to be 
one of the most conspicuous men in 
England, was not likely to escape 
detraction. Pope, however, eager for 
the fray, was the first to throw down 
the glove. He rushed into the arena 
before he had received a challenge, 
and from the day when, as a young 
poet, he provoked Dennis in the 
* Essay on Criticism,’ until the day 
—it was not very long before his 
death—that he published the latest 
edition of the Dunciad, he lived 
as a man to whom literary warfare 
was as the breath of life. The pen 
of Grub Street was not his only 
enemy. When he satirised Phillips 
—‘ namby-pamby Phillips ’—in the 
Guardian, that worthy is said to 
have hung a rod up at Button’s 
with which to castigate the poet- 
dwarf, and it is related that when 
Pope took his wonted walk at 
Twickenham he used to carry 
pistols and to take with him a large 
dog. How passing strange it seems 
to read such an advertisement as the 
following, written by the first poet 
of his age, and published in the 
Daily Post, June 14, 1728 ! 


Whereas, there has been a scandalous 
paper cried aloud about the streets, under 
the title of ‘A Pop upon Pope,’ insinuating 
that I was whipped in Ham Walks on 
Thursday last :—This is to give notice, that 
I did not stir out of my house at Twicken- 
ham on that day; and the same is a mali- 
cious and ill-founded report. 


It is not likely that this public 
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notice, extraordinary as it seems to 
us, startled newspaper readers in 
those days, for men who wrote too 
freely were frequently punished by 
this kind of Lynch law, and Defoe 
mentions several attempts that were 
made upon his person. Pope, feeble 
as he was in body, was free from 
the taint of cowardice, and laughed 
at the threats of his opponents just 
as he occasionally laughed at their 
attacks on paper. He could afford 
to do so always, but sometimes read 
them with bitterness. Men like 
Dennis, Theobald, and Cibber were 
not likely permanently to damage 
his reputation, but they often 
touched him to the quick, and he 
found it impossible to conceal what 
he felt. ‘These things are my 
diversion,’ he once exclaimed with 
a ghastly smile, but as he spoke he 
writhed in agony like a man under- 
going an operation. His more not- 
able quarrels were with Addison and 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
In the first case, it is to be feared, 
he had only himself to blame; in 
the second, the provocation may 
have come from Lady Mary, but 
Pope had no right to resent what 
was at worst a lady’s folly, and 
never showed himself less the man 
than when he assailed his former 
friend. Addison has, we think, 
been painted in too fair colours by 
his admirers, and especially by the 
latest and greatest, Lord Macaulay. 
He is one of the most delightful of 
writers, but it is doubtful whether 
he was the most agreeable of men. 
He was sixteen years older than 
Pope, and had reached the summit 
of the mountain when the younger 
poet was still struggling at the base. 
There should have been no jealousy 
here, for the paths of the two men 
were diverse. Pope, on the one hand, 
was a man of letters, and nothing 
more. He owed everything to 


his pen; he was either a great 
poet, an inimitable satirist, or he 
sank at once 
herd. 


into the common 
The position of Addison 
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was more assured. He was a 
statesman as well as an author, he 
had gained one of the highest posts 
in the state, he had won fame, wealth, 
and a countess (though that the lady 
were a gain may be questioned), 
and if Pope beat him in verse, 
and he did beat him incontestably, 
he could not approach his admirable 
prose, which remains perhaps un- 
equalled to this day. Addison had 
his faults, but we do not believe 
that a rancorous jealousy was one 
of them. As much cannot be said 
of Pope, and it is sad to believe that 
the keenest satire he ever penned 
was written unworthily. 

The famous Lady Mary contro- 
versy is more painful still, and the 
disgrace to Pope is deeper. There 
may have been severe provocation. 
The pretty, lively, witty woman had 
been flattered by Pope’s attentions, 
or had amused herself with his 
strange gallantry. He wrote beau- 
tiful verses in her praise, and once, 
according to her own report, spoke 
words of Jove in her ear. The 
‘woman of fashion,’ as Mrs. Oliphant 
calls her, burst into a fit of laughter, 
and the poet’s love was turned to 
deadly hate. His unmanly satire of 
Lady Mary is, we think, the worst 
act of Pope’s life, for the story 
that he took a bribe of 1,000l. from 
the Duchess of Marlborough to 
suppress the character of Atossa is, 
to say the least, not proven, despite 
Mrs. Oliphant’s assertion to the con- 
trary. Lady Mary, grossly treated 
as she had been, retaliated after a 
gross fashion, in lines sneering at 
Pope’s deformity. She even wrote 
to Lord Peterborough to ask if the 
poet’s disgusting couplet applied to 
her—a significant proof of the frank 
coarseness of the age. Had she re- 
mained silent the provocation would 
have been forgotten, and she would 
have commanded the sympathy of 
the world. 

We have mentioned but two quar- 
rels of the many which engaged 
Pope’s thoughts and pen, and for 
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our purpose these will suffice; but 
it is significant that not only was 
the poet quarrelling through the 
best portion of his life, but that 
his spirit seems to have animated 
several of the editors and authors 
who have attempted to vindicate or 
blacken his name. Warburton, who 
did a great deal of dirty work for 
Pope in his notes to the Dunciad, was 
continually slashing right and left 
at real or imaginary foes: he abused 
his friends, he maligned his enemies, 
he condescended to mean acts, such, 
unhappily, as he might have learnt 
from Pope, and he disgraced his 
name and his profession by a suc- 
cession of ignoble quarrels. ‘Ido 
not know,’ said Dr. Johnson to the 
king, who talked of the controversy 
between Warburton and Lowth, 
‘which of them calls names best.’ 
No sooner was Pope dead than Bo- 
lingbroke, who had wept over his 
deathbed and was appointed his 
sole executor, began to traduce his 
memory, and what he could not 
decently say himself he paid Mallet 
to say for him. Between the philo- 
sopher and the bishop there raged, 


according to Disraeli, a mortal 
hatred, and without tracing all the 


literary quarrels that had their 
fountain-head at Twickenham, it 
will suffice to refer to the battle 
(we cannot use a milder word) at 
the beginning of this century be- 
tween Bowles and Roscoe, in which 
Byron and Campbell took so pro- 
minent a part. 

We do not think that Mrs. Oli- 
phant is just to Pope; indeed we 
never knew any lady who wrote 
of him impartially. The reason is 
obvious. Pope’s ‘ false and scandal- 
ous charges against the sex,’ as 
Miss Mitford terms them, areenough 
to alienate all good women. He is 
the only English poet of mark who 
has not written of the better half of 
mankind with chivalry and homage. 
Some of our poets have sinned 
grievously as writers of licentious 
verse, but the worst of them have 
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shown feaity to the purity and dig- 
nity of woman. Pope, although he 
had a mother whom he loved with 
tenderness, has done nothing of the 
kind, On the contrary, he hasstruck 
at women with his keenest weapons, 
has libelled them, sneered at them, 
raised the laugh against them, and 
displayed a capacity for insult that 
has never been surpassed. We 
should remember, however, that the 
age was one of coarse vices and 
mean aims, and it may be questioned 
whether any of the Queen Anne men 
excepting Sir Richard Steele, whose 
compliment to Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings deserves to be immortal, 
ever paid to women the homage 
which they deserve. We should 
recollect, too, that in accordance 
with the spirit of the time were 
the ‘toasts’ who ruled the town. 
Women of rank spoke, wrote, and 
even acted in a way of which any 
modest woman would now be 
ashamed, and it must be owned that 
the vices and follies of fashion- 
able life afforded ample ground for 
satire. We have but to read Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs, the letters of 
Lady Mary, and the correspondence 
of the Countess of Suffolk, to see 
the loose views with regard to the 
relation of the sexes which then 
prevailed ; and while the exquisite 
raillery of Addison and Steele shows 
us how women appeared in society, 
Swift’s letters to Stella, and Pope’s 
letters to Teresa and Martha Blount, 
prove (that is, if Stella and the 
Blounts may be regarded as repre- 
sentative women) that the delicacy 
which should guard such an inter- 
course was in those days unknown. 
This is one of the marks which 
distinguish that century from our 
own ; another pointed out by Mrs. 
Oliphant and by other writers may 
deserve a word of comment. Never 
before or since has the profession 
of literature offered such prizes to 
its votaries. Men who followed 
‘the Muses’ successfully were not 
only hailed as poets, but rewarded 
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with the honours of statesmen and 
diplomatists. Poetry led to office 
with as much certainty as sheep- 
stealing led to Tyburn, and the man 
who could tag verses was accounted 
fit to enjoy the highest offices in 
the state. Addison, who could not 
make a speech, was secretary of 
state; Tickell, a pleasant poet, was 
under-secretary, and the same post 
had been held by Rowe; Prior 
was minister at Paris; Garth was 
knighted and appointed physician 
to George I.; Congreve was secre- 
tary for the island of Jamaica, and 
had a comfortable place in the cus- 
toms; Yalden succeeded Atterbury 
as bishop of Rochester ; Steele was 
a commissioner of the Stamp Office, 
a surveyor of the royal stables at 
Hampton Court, governor of the 
royal company of comedians, and a 
knight; Mallet was under-secretary 
to the Prince of Wales; Gay, who 
was offered the post of gentleman 
usher to the Princess Louisa, con- 
sidered himself slighted by the 
proposal. There remain the two 
greatest men of letters of that time, 
Swift and Pope. The former ruled 
the ministers, made many fortunes 
for others, but could not make his 
own, for the queen disliked him, 
and refused to promote a clergyman 
to high ecclesiastical honours who 
had written A Tale of a Tub. Pope’s 
feeble health as well as his pro- 
scribed faith shut him out from the 
prizes bestowed on inferior men, 
but his poetry gained him a com- 
petence, and his company was 
courted by the highest personages 
in the land. That he was feared 
more than he was loved was not 
disagreeable to the poet who wrote 
the bold couplet : 


Yes, I am proud, I must be proud, to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me. 


Yet he had a few tried friends to 
whom he was constantly attached, 
and when we remember the fidelity 
to Pope, of men like Atterbury, 
Arbuthnot, and Swift, and the fact 
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that he gave away in charity an 
eighth part of his income, we can 
accept, though with some reserva- 
tion, the warm assertion of Boling- 
broke, when the poet was dying, 
that he never knew a man in his 
life who had so tender a heart for 
his particular friends, or a more 
general friendship for mankind. 
‘In all Savage’s misfortunes,’ says 
Mr. Carruthers, ‘Pope evinced an 
active and unwearied sympathy,’ 
and as an instance of his tenderness 
we are reminded that when Swift 
wrote to Pope upon leaving England 
for what proved to be the last time, 
the poet on reading the farewell 
letter ‘wept like a girl.’ To this 
we may add that his conduct to 
Atterbury was noble, and that no 
son ever loved his parents more sin- 
cerely, or treated them with more 
filial care. What admirer of Pope 
does not remember the beautiful 
lines on his mother, who lived to a 
great age to enjoy the glory of her 
son P— 


Me, let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of 
death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking 


eye, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky! 


And who can doubt his genuine 
emotion in the few lines he wrote 
to Martha Blount upon the death 
of his father?‘ My poor father died 
last night. Believe since I don’t 
forget you this moment I never 
shall.’ We are glad, by the way, 
to see that neither Mrs. Oliphant 
nor Mr. Ward believes there is any 
truth in the aspersions of Bowles 
with regard to Pope’s affectionate 
intimacy with Teresa Blount and 
afterwards with her sister. The 
Prebendary of Salisbury, with the 
best intentions in the world, has 
injured the poet’s memory not 
by the discovery of new facts, 
but by insinuations with regard to 
those previously familiar. He con- 
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tinually hints a fault and throws 
out a suspicion, and has a fatal 
facility of misinterpretation. ‘A 
friendly but indefinite connection,’ 
he says, ‘a strange mixture of 
passion, gallantry, licentiousness, 
and kindness had long taken place 
between himself and the Miss 
Blounts,’ a statement for which the 
sole foundation must be sought in 
the mind of the writer. ‘ Scandal 
alone,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘ (or hyper- 
conscientious biography) has con- 
trived to pervert the character of 
his (Pope’s) relations towards the 
ladies of Mapledurham ;’ and Mrs. 
Oliphant writes with a fine and 
womanly appreciation of the posi- 
tion : 


He was not a man whom it was possible 
to marry; a fact which, in itself, though 
not complimentary to the hero, was, as it 
continues to be, a wonderful recommenda- 
tion to female friendship. It is indeed 
the only thing wanting to make that much- 
disputed possibility—a true and warm 
friendship between man and woman with- 
out any mixture of love—into a real and 
pleasant fact. Fools will scoff no doubt, 
and critics of impure imaginations revile ; 
but it must be a very lively fancy indeed 
which can suppose any closer bond between 
the little poet and these two beautiful 
sisters... . Martha Blount made up to 
Pope for the sister whom he had not, for 
the wife whom he could not have, and yet 
was unlike both wife and sister. The 


- link is one so fine, so delicate, so natural, 


that it is next to impossible to define it ; 
and all the more so as vanity on both 
sides so seldom permits any realisation of 
this touching and consolatory bond. 


Again she writes, and the beauty 
of the passage tempts us to 
quote it : 


There is something in this long faithful- 
ness of a life to a tic which was enforced 
by no bonds either of law or custom, which 
in itself has a certain nobleness. It is 
supposed that Mrs. Martha fell into evil 
repute with some strait-laced people in 
consequence of this close friendship; but 
it is one of the cases in which evil thinking 
must have been driven to the last strait 
to compound its fables. If anybody might 
have been allowed the solace of a sympa- 
thetic woman’s friendship, it surely should 
have been the deformed and invalid Pope. 
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And here it may be observed in 
passing that scarcely one of the 
poet’s associates knew anything of 
the charms of domestic life. Swift 
succeeded in making two women 
hopelessly miserable, and himself 
also; Steele loved his ‘ dearest 
Prue’ as much as she would let 
him, but the lady’s exactions and 
the husband’s failings forbade all 
harmony ; Gay, one of Pope’s best 
friends, was a bachelor ; so also were 
Spence, Thomson, and the most 
illustrious of his poetical suc- 
cessors, Thomas Gray; Addison 
married for position, and had his 
reward; Lady Mary married with- 
out affection, and had hers also, to 
wit, separation from her husband 
and two and twenty years of banish- 
ment from England; Wycherley 
lived a dissolute life, and married 
to ease his conscience when life 
was despaired. of; Bolingbroke was 
an utter profligate, and destroyed 
the happiness of a good wife by 
his unblushing licentiousness ; but 
Warburton, who owed to Pope his 
wife and his bishopric, appears to 
have been happy in both pos- 
sessions. 

It would be curious to collect 
some of the contradictory opinions 
with regard to Pope, asserted fre- 
quently as if they bore the autho- 
rity of facts. He has been called 
the most modest and laborious of 
all our poets, and he has been 
called the most lazy. The Quarterly 
gives him credit for an intense 
eagerness after knowledge; Mr. De 
Quincey dwells upon his luxurious 
indolence, and intimates that read- 
ing so desultory as his cannot 
be called study; Mrs. Oliphant, 
again, considers—and she is quite 
safe in making the observation—that 
we cannot tell whether he would 
have made a greater poet if he 
had tossed his books aside, re- 
nounced his ‘ unintermitting study,’ 
and lived more under the eye of 
nature. That he did study at Bin- 


field, as Milton studied at Horton, 
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is, we think, evident from the pre- 
scription of Dr. Radcliffe, that the 
young man was to study less, and 
ride on horseback every day. His 
time, says Dr. Johnson, was wholly 
spent in reading and writing, and 
he observes that he improved the 
benefits of nature by incessant and 
unwearied diligence. Again he adds 
in a genuine bit of Johnsonese : 


He was one of the few whose labour is 
their pleasure ; he was never elevated to 
negligence, nor wearied to impatience; he 
never passed a fault unamended by indif- 
ference, nor quitted it by despair. He 
laboured his works, first to gain reputation, 
and afterwards to keep it. 


We may add that, considering 
what Pope accomplished in a life 
which was one ‘long disease,’ it is 
impossible to doubt that he pos- 
sessed the power of work, as well as 
the creative faculty. In truth, a 
man of real genius who is also 
incapable of steady application is 
comparatively a rare phenomenon. 


IV. 

One of Pope’s innumerable pane- 
gyrists has the folly to term him a 
‘sacred bard.’ He could not have 
hit upon a less appropriate desig- 
nation. 

It is possible to admire Pope 
keenly, but he is not the man to 
claim our veneration, and nothing 
he has done entitles him to rank 
among the divine poets who have 
brought heaven nearer to earth. 

There are a few sublime passages 
in Pope, but he is not a sublime 
poet; a few religious passages, but 
he is not a religious poet; and his 
high reputation is due to his 
inimitable work as the poet of 
satire and society. No man ever 
had his genius more entirely under 
control; no man ever used his 
powers with more consummate 
ability, no poet ever discerned 
more clearly the limitation of his 
art. We may frankly acknowledge 
that his excellence is supreme of its 
kind, His biographers are many, 
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his commentators abound, and 
learned labour is devoted to ob- 
scure passages; to edit Pope well 
is to earn a literary reputation, 
and many a small poetaster has 
gained a temporary fame by 
catching the twang of his verse 
and the monotonous harmony of his 
periods. 

Pope’s poetry never excites within 
us a tempest of enthusiasm. It 
calls forth admiration, not passion ; 
a vivid interest, but not a profound 
delight. With the exception of some 
of the very early pieces, everything 
he has done is of its kind excellent. 
In his poems we have the finest 
wit, the keenest irony, the most 
brilliant satire. He stabs a repu- 
tation or confers one with a word. 
To be praised by Pope, as Arbuth- 
not, Bolingbroke, and Bethel are 
praised, is to gain a literary im- 
mortality ; to be laughed at by him 
is to be laughed at by the world for 
evermore. 

In intellectual force he was pro- 
bably inferior to John Dryden ; but 
Pope has what Dryden had not— 
an exquisitely delicate fancy, a per- 
fect sense of fitness and proportion, 
and that charming felicity of lan- 
guage which marks the skill of a 
consummate artist. Leigh Hunt 
complains somewhere that Pope’s 
versification is a veritable see-saw, 
and there is a certain reasonable- 
ness in his complaint. Take a sin- 
gle instance of this here-we-go-up 
and here-we-go-down style : 

See the same man, in vigour, in the gout, 
Alone, in company, in place, or out, 

Early at business and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate ; 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball, 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 

Such lines remind us of a couplet 
in Pope’s satire of Lord Hervey, 
which it is possible Hunt may have 
had in his mind in making the as- 
sertion to which we have just 
alluded. 

His wit all see-saw between that and this, 


Now high, now low, now master up, now 
miss. 





Yet this is true only of Pope at 
his worst, and is true but rarely. 
The greatness of Pope is seen in 
his immeasurable superiority to all 
his imitators, and they are legion ; 
his inferiority is manifest when 
brought into competition with great 
imaginative poets like Keats or 
Shelley or Wordsworth. These 
men moved altogether in another 
sphere. They were interpreters of 
nature, and of nature Pope knew 
even less than they knew of society. 
There is no clash between poets of 
such different orders, for there is 
no point of contact; and it speaks 
little for a reader’s sympathy or in- 
tellectual grasp if he cannot enter 
into the spiritual beauty of Words- 
worth, the luxurious imagination of 
Keats, the perfect music of Shelley, 
and yet enjoy at the same time with 
keenest relish such poems as the 
Moral Essays or the Rape of the 
Lock. Indeed, whether it be from 
indolence of mind, or from some 
other less obvious cause, it is 
certain that high art is not always 
that which affords us the highest 
pleasure. In certain moods (they 
are perhaps the most frequent) we 
prefer Hogarth to Raffael and 
Goldsmith to Milton, we like a 
farce better than a tragedy, and a 
domestic tale than a great historical 
romance. 

It is possible that the even medio- 
crity of Pope may have enhanced his 
reputation. He never rises above 
the apprehension of his readers; his 
imagination never soars into aregion 
too lofty for their wings to follow 
him. This, indeed, is a characteristic 
ofthe Queen Anne men. Wesee it 
in Addison and Swift and Steele ; 
we see it strikingly in Defoe ; we see 
it in the theological and political 
writings of the period. In an age 
in which Pope was the most perfect 
artist, in which he and Addison and 
Swift ruled in the domain of letters, 
in which theologians found their 
spokesman in Atterbury and pole- 
mists in Sacheverell, the splendid 
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heroes of an earlier and greater cen- 
tury would have found no resting- 
place. Milton, fierce disputant 
though he was, would have scorned 
the peddling animosities and petty 
jealousies which occupied the 
Twickenham poet; Atterbury’s 
courtly genius, of the earth earthy, 
would have had no attractions for 
Jeremy Taylor, the Chrysostom of 
English divines. 

We are accustomed to call Pope 
the poet of artificial life, and the 
remark is not to be gainsayed. If 
there had been no cities there would 
have been no Pope. He sings of 
men and women, not of nature ; or 
when he does make an attempt, as 
in his Windsor Forest, to describe 
natural objects, his heart is not in 
the work. That poem is full of the 
conventional phraseology now hap- 
pily rejected by poets. Take a single 
and brief specimen :— 


Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 

Though gods assembled grace his towering 
height, 

Than what more humble mountains offer 
here, 

Where, in their blessings, all those gods 
appear. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona 
crown’'d, 

Here blushing Flora paints th’ enamell’d 
ground, 

Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s 
hand. 


These lines will suffice for a sam- 
ple of a poem in which, besides 
Ceres, Pomona, and Pan, we find 
allusions to Diana, Jove, Phoebus, 
and other personages, whose 
connection with Windsor it is 
difficult to surmise. This, how- 
ever, was the vice of the period, 
and a vice that outlasted it, witness 
the odes of Gray, and we mention 
it only to show that Pope was in- 
competent to describe the natural 
beauty which all of us may behold, 
or that beauty more wondrous still 
which great poets such as Spenser 
and Wordsworth see with the eye 
of faith. 
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When Pope had attained the 
summit of his fame, a Scotchman 
came to London with scarce a 
penny in his pocket, but with 
strong hope in his heart. He had 
not money enough to buy himself a 
pair of boots, but he had written 
a poem called Winter, and this 
poem was not only destined to 
make the poet’s fortune, but to 
effect a revolution in English 
poetry. We are apt to forget how 
much we owe to Thomson, whose 
landscape, as Mr. Palgrave has well 
observed, seems conventional to us, 
‘although it startled his contem- 
poraries like a heresy.’ He led our 
poets back to the nature which 
they had long deserted, and in spite 
of his affectation may be regarded 
as the poetic ancestor of Cowper. 
Thomson, who flourished on his 
genius, and became ‘ more fat than 
bard beseems,’ was a near neigh- 
bour of the Twickenham poet; and 
Thomson’s hairdresser relates that 
when Pope called on his brother 
bard he usually wore alight coloured 
great coat, which he kept on in 
the house. ‘He was ’ (we quote 
the barber’s opinion) ‘a strange, 
ill-formed little figure of a man, 
but I have heard him and Quin 
and Patterson talk so together at 
Thomson’s that I could have 
listened to them for ever.’ One of 
the most interesting points in con- 
nection with the intimacy that 
existed between Pope and Thomson 
is the fact that the elder poet revised 
the Seasons, and that his alterations 
were adopted by the author. In this 
instance alone did Pope try his 
hand at blank verse, and certainly, 
in the passage quoted by Mr. Car- 
ruthers, in which Lavinia is com- 
pared to a myrtle blooming in the 
hollow breast of the mountains, 
‘beneath the shelter of encircling 
hills,’ Pope has not only produced a 
beautiful simile, but has proved 
that he might have been occasion- 
ally successful in blank verse. We 
say occasionally, for Pope’s poetical 

> 
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instrument was as indubitably the 
heroic couplet as Paganini’s musi- 
cal instrument was the fiddle. ‘On 
the whole,’ says Mr. Pattison, ‘the 
rhythm of the heroic couplet, as 
settled by Pope, must ever remain 
the classical model of English ver- 
sification. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, when the re- 
action against the poetry of good 
sense set in, it was not thought 
enough to depart from the style of 
Pope unless his metre was rejected 
also. The return to nature in the 
poetical as in the political revolu- 
tion, was attempted by throwing 
off law. The aspiration to reach a 
“higher melody” by means of law- 
less rhythms has led us back to 
the barbarous versification of the 
seventeenth century, and much is 
written as poetry which can only 
deserve to be so called because it is 
not prose.’ To this we may add, 


that no poet of these later days 
who has appeared before the world 
as a revolutionist in metre has per- 


manently won the ear of the public. 
Pope, it may be worth observing, 
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is one of the few great English 
poets, three or four at most, who 
never produced a sonnet; and he 
shows little if any trace of lyrical 
power. Again, he has written none 
of the verses which children love, 
nor any lines which grown-up peo- 
ple care to croon over in moments 
of weakness or sorrow. In his 
works the wit o’ertops the poetry, 
the intellect gets the better of the 
heart, and thus he wins admiration 
from his readers rather than affec- 
tion. It is this deficiency which 
sometimes prevents men of imagina- 
tive power and large culture from 
appreciating Pope at all. Thus, 
Southey told Rogers that he had 
read Spenser through about thirty 
times, and that he could not read 
Pope through once. On the other 
hand, some minds of a very high 
order, but more remarkable for 
breadth of intellect than for emo- 
tional susceptibilities, have found 
the fullest satisfaction in the poetry 
of Pope, and we are reminded by 
Mr. Pattison that he was the 
favourite poet of Immanuel Kant. 
J. D. 
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RESPONSIO SHELLEIANA. 


I, 


* Resurgam!’ The eyes that are stones, 
The hands that are chill like the grave, 
The feet of the fool and the knave 
Are against me, but still shall I rise 
With splendour of strength in my bones, 
With fulness of light in my eyes! 


II. 


Let me lie in my darkness alone 

And gather my strength as in sleep, 

Till my limbs be made lissom to leap, 
And sudden to smite be my hands 

When the music of battle is blown, 
And war-songs are shaking the lands ! 


Il. 
You dreamt, O my Masters! that I 

Was down in the dust evermore, 

That, pass’d from the porch of your door, 
T lost all the strength that I won 

To smite you who doomed me to die : 
But wait till my slumber is done. 


IV 


What know you, O Masters of mine ! 

Of will strong and fierce as the sea, 

Of vengeance that ever will be 
While a breath in my body remains ? 

Go, heat your cold blood with your wine, 
I was made with my fire in my veins ! 


Vv. 


Doomed was the God ye adore, 

Spat upon, buffeted, killed ; 

His blood on the pillar was spilled, 
On the pavement did settle and smoke : 

Is yours any love that He bore, 
Are yours any words that He spoke ? 


VI. 
Resurgam! The hillside is steep, 
The cross crushes body and limb, 
The grave has a mouth that is grim 
To shut out the sun from my eyes : 
What matter—I sink to my sleep, 
The sun will remain till I rise. 





THE SHANNON IMPROVEMENTS. 


ia 1831, the late Lord Derby, 
then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, wrote to Colonel Burgoyne, 
Chairman of the Board of Works, 
in the following terms : 


It is thought desirable by the Govern- 
ment that your enquiries should take a 
wider range, and should take within their 
scope the benefits which might, be expected 
to result from a judicious expenditure of 
capital upon the river Shannon, both with 
reference to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion, and also to the reclaiming of vast 
tracts, now either inundated periodically by 
the floods of that river, and its tributary 
streams, or rendered permanently incapable 
of cultivation from the accumulation of 
waters which are unable to find vent, &e. 


The Chairman of the Board of 
Works was therefore directed, after 
full consideration of the documents 
bearing on the subject, and after 
personal inspection, to report his 
opinion of the practicability and 
advantage of establishing such a 
control over the occasional floodings 


of the Shannon as might tend to 
‘a beneficial drainage, and reclaim- 
ing the bogs and low lands through 
which it passes.’ 

This was an undertaking worthy 


of a statesman. A similar letter 
from Lord Stanley, addressed to 
the Duke of Leinster, about the 
same time, became the charter of 
the National System of Education, 
which speedily grew into a vast 
and eminently successful institu- 
tion. A far easier task was the 
drainage and reclamation of the 
lands bordering on the Shannon. 
But the results were not equally 
satisfactory. The primary object 
was the navigation of the Shannon. 
To establish a water communica- 
tion and a passenger traffic between 
Portobello Bridge, in Dublin, and 
the city of Limerick, passing 
through the centre of the island, 
and connecting the east with the 
west, was at that time justly re- 
garded as a matter of great national 


importance. The course of events 
during the last thirty years has ma- 
terially altered the circumstances of 
the case. The competition of the 
old coaches has given way to the 
competition of two railways. The 
Portobello Hotel, abandoned to dirt 
and decay, and the palace-like ter- 
minus of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, at the King’s 
Bridge, respectively symbolise the 
past and the present of Irish life. 
But only those who travelled to 
Limerick from Dublin by the old 
canal boats can conceive the mar- 
vellous progress that has been 
made in a single generation. The 
navigation works of the Shannon 
should, therefore, be judged with 
reference to the state of things 
which existed when they were 
undertaken. They might have been 
executed at less cost, they might 
have been more effectual for their 
purpose. Still they should not be 
condemned for a failure which sub- 
sequent improvements, unforeseen, 
have rendered inevitable. 

But it is not so easy to excuse 
the failure of the other part of the 
project sketched in Lord Stanley’s 
letter. The drainage of vast tracts 
of flooded and saturated lands, bor- 
dering on the Shannon and its 
tributaries, was expected as the 
necessary consequence of the navi- 
gation works, if properly con- 
structed according to the Acts of 
Parliament by which they were 
authorised, and this expectation 
was fully warranted by the reports, 
plans, and specifications of the Com- 
missioners appointed to execute 
them. To stop the overflowing of the 
Shannon, which drowned the crops, 
was quite compatible with the re- 
quirements of the navigation, where- 
as the owners of the land insist 
that the inundations have been in- 
creased instead of being prevented. 

For the accomplishment of both 
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objects ample funds were supplied 
by the Legislature. Two Acts were 
passed (5 & 6 Will. 1V. c. 67 and 
2 & 3 Vict. c. 61) giving the neces- 
sary powers for the improvement 
of the navigation of the Shannon 
from its source in Lough Allen, 
county of Leitrim, to its mouth in 
the Atlantic, embracing 232 miles 
of continuous navigation. Among 
other matters, the Acts provided 
that the Commissioners should 
make out ‘a plan and estimate, with 
proper plans, maps, drawings, sec- 
tions, and elevations thereto at- 
tached, and describing the said 
navigation, and the works proper 
in their judgment to be executed 
for the clearing and improving of 
the same, and for confining the waters 
thereof, and preventing the inunda- 
tions of the contiguous lands.’ 

The navigation works were 
finished and handed over to the 
Board of Works to be maintained 
by that body. But after an expen- 


diture of 600,000/. of public money, 
the waters were not confined: on 
the contrary, they prevailed over 
the land, and still prevail, flooding 
it more extensively and disastrously 
than when Lord Stanley wrote his 


letter. It may be said that this is 
quite natural in the Sister Isle. 
But blunders in Ireland are not 
necessarily Irish blunders. The five 
Shannon Commissioners were all 
British : they were—Colonel J. T. 
Burgoyne, Chairman, Captain Jones, 
R.E., Richard Griffith, Esq., W. 
Cubitt, Esq., and Thomas Rhodes, 
Esq., civil engineers. Set a board 
of five engineers to work upon a 
fund of 584,807/. to be spent in 
making improvements under their 
own control on the borders of Con- 
naught, and it is not difficult to 
anticipate the result. Half this 
sum was a free grant from the 
imperial exchequer. The other half 
was repaid by assessment on the 
counties supposed to be benefited 
by the outlay. Had the owners of 
the property thus taxed been repre- 
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sented on the board by even one 
commissioner, he might have been 
a check upon the engineers: but 
unchecked as they were, and, like 
all corporations, without conscience 
or bowels of compassion, they con- 
tinued from year to year deaf to the 
remonstrances and complaints of 
the people on whose lands, gardens 
and kitchens the Shannon poured 
out an annual deluge of months’ 
duration. 

The Shannon Commissioners were 
ultimately merged in the Irish 
Board of Works, of which one of 
their number, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Richard) Griffith, became chair- 
man. ‘The spirit of the defunct 
Commission, however,transmigrated 
into the Board of Works, which 
seems to have a strong antipathy 
to the gentlemen whose lands had 
been so persistently flooded by the 
old board of royal and civil engi- 
neers. The patience of the victims 
was something wonderful, and per- 
haps it was from an apprehension 
that it might some day be ex- 
hausted that the commissioners 
seldom or never ventured to look 
at the mischief wrought by their 
defective engineering. 

A return made to the House of 
Commons of ‘memorials and letters’ 
on the grievances of the owners 
and occupiers of Jand near the 
Shannon (from 1852 to May 1861) 
contains a loud repetition of bitter 
complaints to which little attention 
was paid. Mr. J. V. Crawford of 
Newtown Forbes, on December 21, 
1852, saw many cabbage-gardens 
covered with water, as well as the 
clamps of turf, which could not be 
got at without a boat. In June 
that year a memorial from Ba- 
nagher,, numerously signed by the 
proprietors whose lands were 
flooded, was sent to Lord Eglinton, 
then Viceroy. Nothing could be 
sweeter than the language ad- 
dressed to him. They felt assured 
of his ‘gracious anxiety to be 
earnestly made acquainted’ with 
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their grievances; they believed 
that they had a claim upon his 
‘favourable solicitude, so fully were 
they impressed with his exceeding 
condescension ;’ and they begged 
that ‘so far as his high power per- 
mitted, he would be kindly pleased 
to render it unnecessary for the 
undersigned to make any appeal to 
Parliament,’ &c. In spite of all this 
blarney no notice whatever was 
taken of their memorial, although 
forwarded by Mr. G. O. Moore, a 
deputy-lieutenant of the King’s 
County, and bearing the names of 
many of its gentry. Possibly Lord 
Eglinton never saw it. The per- 
manent under-secretary, who in 
those days shared with the police 
the credit of governing Ireland, 
may have felt for the honour 
of his brother engineers, whose 
works were assailed in no mea- 
sured terms by the memorialists. 
They denounced the Shannon Com- 
missioners’ final report as ‘ totally 
unfounded, and shamefully incor- 
rect,’ declaring ‘that they mast 
have known this to be so from the 
many facts that had been brought 
before them,’ 


Referring to the eleventh and final report 
of the Commissioners, we find it stated, [they 
said] ‘that to insure a sufficiently quick 
discharge for water in wet seasons, and to 
ae mei a sufficient depth for navigation 

uring the dry weather, it became necessary 
to construct three great weirs, one at Killa- 
loe, 1,160 feet in length, one near to Vic- 
toria Lock, above the falls at Meelick, 
1,100 feet in length, and one at Athlone 
720 feet in length, and that those several 
weirs have proved very efficient, and dis- 
charge the water so rapidly as to prevent any 
accumulations taking place above them at 
any time.’ 

It is not the intention of the undersigned 
to travel out of their own locality for evi- 
dence whereby to enable them to refute the 
foregoing portion of the report. The 
Meelick weir is situate in this immediate 
neighbourhood, and now, after nearly nine 
years of personal observation and expe- 
rience of its complete inefficiency, we fear- 
lessly assert that the weir is a singular 
failure in every particular, and that owing 
to its incompleteness in regulating the dis- 
charge of water from even partial floods, 
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accumulations occur, which tend to prove 
or convey the impression that some en- 
gineering mistake was made either in the 
construction of the weir or Victoria Lock. 


This unanswered memorial was 
ultimately brought under the no- 
tice of the Lords of the Treasury, 
who referred it to the Board of 
Works. In replying to it the 
members admit that— 


The expectations held out by the Shannon 
Commissioners regarding the relief of the 
low-lying lands from flooding have not been 
fully realised, but, notwithstanding, much 
benefit has been derived from the works 
generally, and particularly in the upper 
portions of the river. 

Previously to the commencement of the 
Shannon Works the lands were flooded 
for upwards of six months every year, 
while at the present they are rarely flooded 
for more than a few weeks, and then only 
during the period of unusual floods. 

The latter statement, as to a 
matter of fact, was emphatically 
contradicted in a memorial to the 
Treasury, numerously signed by 
the local gentry, including fourteen 
magistrates of the King’s County. 
They refer to the fact that— 


The Catchment Basin of the Shannon 
at Meelick contains 2,657 square miles, and 
in heavy falls of rain may send into this 
division of the river more than a million 
cubic feet of water per minute. All this 
was well known in 1837, yet the two royal 
and three civil engineers proposed in their 
second report to build the dams, as figured 
in drawing No. 40, without any sluice. 
Moreover, they proposed to build that dam 
with a level top several feet broad, with a 
very extended talus up-stream, so that the 
flood water is obstructed in approaching 
the fall. Such a weir of the given length 
of 1,100 feet is by theory capable of passing 
but about 340,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute with a head of one foot six inches, 
and the quantity of water to be passed in 
ordinary floods exceeds 680,000 feet, and 
in high floods is about 1,000,000. Yet 
such a dam did the five Commissioners cause 
to be built, and it is now to be seen, a per- 
manent artificial bar to the passage of the 
flood waters, which cannot escape without 
rising to a height of three feet over its 
summit, which causes the flooding of an 
immense tract of land between Meelick and 
Athlone for several months every year. 

The Commissioners left undone an essen- 
tial part of the work recommended by 
themselves in their second report, and 
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ordered to be executed, viz., ‘the widening 
of the river by cutting away the projecting 
banks in those parts coloured red’ on 
drawing No. 42. The great evil of this 
neglect will be evident from the fact that 
all the obstructions in the River Shannon, 
from Meelick to its source, as well as in 
the Boyle Water, the Brusna, Inny, Hind 
River, &c., have been removed by the Com- 
missioners, and the flood waters of the whole 
catchment basin, of 2,657 square miles, 
now pass down far more rapidly and 
copiously into this division of the river 
than they formerly did. The Commis- 
sioners were therefore bound to enlarge 
the outlet at Meelick, to prevent the lands 
from being more injured than formerly ; 
but they have actually diminished that 
outlet. It is true they ent off about 20 
feet of one projecting point, and deepened 
one branch of the outlet, but this is neu- 
tralised by the great dam placed before this 
deepened portion. 

Before the Shannon works were com- 
menced, the flood water of this division 
of the river passed off by two great 
outlets, each about 250 feet broad at 
the narrowest part. The eastern outlet 
carried about one-third of the flood waters, 
and this outlet the Commissioners have 
stopped up altogether. The original out- 
let is thus narrowed from 500 feet broad to 
about 270 feet. 

Had the great dam been constructed with 
its upper part as a movable sluice for the 
whole length of 1,100 feet, and had the 
western outlet been deepened to the full 
breadth of 330 feet, as figured in section 
29, plan 45, in the second report, and 
authorised and directed by the 2 & 3 Vict. 
¢. 61, the stoppage of the eastern outlet 
would be in a great degree compensated 
for; but the dam has been built without 
any sluice, and built of the worst possible 
shape, and the projecting banks have not 
been cut away. The outlet for the flood 
waters of a catchment basin of 2,657 square 
miles, is but 270 feet broad at the surface 
of the water, and about 240 instead of 330 
feet broad at bottom. 

The consequence of these faults com- 
mitted by the Commissioners, is the well- 
known fact that the floods rise actually 
higher both in summer and winter since, 
than they did before those works were con- 
structed. Immense tracts of land on both 
sides of the Shannon, from Meelick to 
Athlone, a distance of 27 miles, and on 
the tributary rivers, the Suck, the Brosna, 
&c., are to be seen one vast sheet of water 
for several months every year. Even in 
the month of June last, a great extent of 
some of the best grass land in Ireland was 
under water for several days, to the grievous 
loss of the proprietors, 
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Unable, apparently, to meet facts 
like these, General Larcom, writing 
in the name of the Government in 
February 1859, said: 

I am, at the same time, desired to 
observe that the circumstances which origi- 
nally led to the works for the improvement 
of the Shannon have been so entirely 
changed by the subsequent Acts for arterial 
drainage, and by the creation of railways, 
that it is scarcely fair to attribute blame to 
the original Shannon project or the execu- 
tion of it; nor does his Excellency feel 
that it isin his power to afford relief in 
the circumstances to which you advert. 


The change made by the subse- 
quent Acts for arterial drainage 
caused an enormously increased 
quantity of water to flow to the 
Shannon, without any provision 
made to have it carried off. And 
as to railways, the necessary effect 
of them was to render almost use- 
less the navigation for the sake of 
which the drainage and reclama- 
tion of land had been sacrificed. 
The railway boards, not bein 
composed of engineers, soon showe 
that the river traffic could be con- 
ducted without interfering with 
the drainage. They put on light 
and fast boats to ply between 
Athlone and Killaloe, which mono- 
polised whatever passenger traffic 
there was during the summer 
months. These boats, and also the 
steam tugs and goods’ boats, draw 
only four feet of water,—three or 
four feet less than the Shannon 
Commission required and main- 
tained at the cost of flooding the 
country and destroying the crops. 
After several evasive answers, the 
Board of Works boldly repudiated 
all responsibility as to the drainage, 
and not only forgetting Lord Stan- 
ley’s letter but misquoting the pre- 
amble of the Act of Parliament, 
they taunted the landed proprietors 
with wishing ‘ to employ the public 
funds for the improvement of private 
property.’ 

These gentlemen, however, felt 
themselves so much aggrieved by 
the acts of the Commissioners that 
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they at length threatened legal 
proceedings, and proposed to sum- 
mon the authors of their wrongs 
before the magistrates at Petty 
Sessions through their local agents 
who had the charge of the Shannon 
works. They had also prayed the 
Government to send an engineer 
who would examine the state of 
things independently of the Board. 
The Treasury finally complied with 
this request, and Mr. James Lynam, 
C.E., was appointed for the pur- 
pose. His report was ordered to 
be printed in May 1867. It was 
not too soon to take this step, for 
there is truth in the remark made 
in one of the memorials that 

Besides the immense damage annually 
caused to private property, there is also 
a serious public evil resulting from these 
works ; they exhibit striking evidence of 
the ignorance and negligence with which 
Government works are designed and executed 
in this country; they impress the public 
with the idea that everything done by Go- 
vernment officers is badly done: they are 
an outrage on common sense, and a disgrace 
to the engineering knowledge of the age. 


Mr. Lynam’s report contradicts 
the Commissioners, and if he is 
right it shows very plainly that the 
destructive floods have been to a 
great extent caused, and needlessly 
caused, by the works which have 
cost the public so much. The fol- 
lowing facts, however, are admitted. 
Every winter, floods occur in the 
Shannon, which cover 20,825 acres 
of arable, meadow, and pasture land, 
and saturate 3,120 acres, thus 
damaging an area of 23,945 acres, 
in districts extending over 150 
miles, and running through nine 
counties. The inundations of the 
River Suck damage 40,000 acres 
more in a similar manner. The 
winter floods subside so slowly that 
the land remains under water the 
greater part of the spring. There 
are, besides, autumnal floods, which 
cover 16,299 acres of arable, mea- 
dow, and pasture lands. These are 
frequent in October, but in some 
years they occur much earlier. 
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There was one of a very destructive 
character in August 1861. At 
Galway, in that year, there was a 
fall of 6} inches of rain, and of 
4 inches more from the 1st to the 
1zth of August. All the Shannon 
lakes were then brimful, and some 
low meadows were covered with 6 
or 8 inches of water. Two inches 
more of rain came, and the water 
flowed extensively over the land. 
At the junction of the Suck and 
the Shannon the flood rose at the 
average rate of 4 inches a day for 
ten days. This caused the destruc- 
tion of crops on the lands by the 
Shannon to the value of 20,000l., 
while the destruction on the bor- 
ders of the Suck and its tributaries 
amounted to 30,0001. Thus, 50,0001. 
was lost by a single flood, which 
could have been easily prevented. 
The floods are by no means sud- 
den or violent. They rise slowly 
and gradually. But instead of 
giving vent to the accumulated 
waters, the Commissioners took 
pains to render any vent impossible. 
They were ordered to improve the 
navigation and to drain. Through 
ignorance or design, they sacrificed 
the drainage to the navigation—a 
sacrifice perfectly gratuitous. Both 
objects could have been accom- 
plished by putting floodgates where 
they erected stone weirs. The 
height of water deemed necessary 
for steam navigation on the Shannon 
between Carrick and Killaloe, 110 
miles, is maintained in dry sum- 
mer weather by six great stone 
weir-walls, in none of which is 
there any sluice or floodgate to let 
off the surplus waters, which con- 
sequently overflow the banks, and 
saturate the low lands, keeping all 
the lateral streams and drains full 
to the level of the land,—spoiling 
the grass in the lowest lands; and 
in the highest to which the water 
reaches, rendering the saving of the 
hay crop difficult and uncertain. 
The natural fall of the river from 
Carrick on Shannon to Killaloe is 
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37 feet g inches in 110 miles, or 4 
inches ina mile. During the small 
floods more than half this fall is 
rendered useless by the stone weir- 
walls. 

It was evident to Colonel Burgoyne 
that the great key to any system of 
drainage must be the falls at Killa- 
loe. He accordingly proposed to 
construct a weir there, to be made 
of such height asto retain in the 
driest seasons six feet of water upon 
the sill of Killaloe Lock. This 
made the proper level for the navi- 
gation of Lough Derg. Nothing 
more was required for navigation ; 
and anything more would have in- 
terfered with the drainage. Never- 
theless, the weir in question was 
built 6 feet 9 inches high—part of 
it 7 feet, which prevents the water 
from ever sinking below 7 feet on 
the sill. The consequence of this 
excess over the requirements of navi- 
gation, is that in ordinary wet wea- 
ther six inches of water are thrown 
out of the river over thousands of 
acres of good arable land, which, 
if properly drained and cultivated, 
would support a large number of 
families. 

But this is not all. Mr. Lynam 
points out flagrant departures from 
the plans authorised by Parliament. 
The widening and deepening of the 
channel at Killaloe has not been 
completed either to the breadth or 
depth delineated in the parliamen- 
tary maps. A breadth of 100 feet on 
the Tipperary side was not cut away, 
and a depth of six feet at the 
same side was not excavated. If 
the channel had been excavated to 
the extent shown on the maps, as 
ordered by the Act of Parliament, 
the loss of 1861 would have been 
prevented. For this obstruction 
with the extra height of the wall 
caused a rise of 1 foot 3 inches in 
the flood,—and the greater part of 
the ground under crop was covered 
by only one foot of water. It re- 
mained so for twenty-four days. 
Had the works at Killaloe been pro- 
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perly constructed, the water in the 
Shannon during those twenty-four 
days would have been from g to 12 
inches below the surface of the land, 
and the mischief would have been 
avoided. 

There is the less excuse for this, 
and the hindrance to the improve- 
ment of the land, when we recollect 
that nature has supplied two im- 
mense reservoirs to meet the occa- 
sional needs of navigation—Lough 
Derg and Lough Ree. Instead of 
utilising these vast basins, the 
Commissioners converted the arable 
land into their reservoir. The whole 
of the lands flooded in autumn by 
the Shannon, the Suck, and their 
tributary streams amount to 36,000 
acres. Lough Derg contains 30,000 
acres of water. Lough Ree and its 
tributary rivers contain 27,000 
acres. By the help of embankments, 
regulating weirs, and other available 
means, these immense reservoirs 
might be kept at such a level as to 
be able to retain the surplus waters 
of the highest floods, so that the 
passage of the water through the 
river to the sea might be controlled. 
And if proper works were executed 
at Castle Connel and other places 
where the channel is narrow, and 
rocks obstruct the passage, a large 
quantity of land on the borders of 
those great lakes might be reclaimed 
and cultivated. If our people were 
valued and cared for as the people 
are valued and cared for in other 
countries, and if for the people’s 
sake we avoided the waste of land— 
a commodity so limited and so 
precious—we should not have so 
long tolerated the bungling of our 
boards and their engineers on the 
Shannon and itslakes. How stupid 
and reckless we must appear to the 
people of Holland ! 


The great surface fall of the Shannon 
from Counsellorsford to Meelick Weir 
shows how small the water-way is there; 
at one place it is but 250 feet broad at, 
bottom, and eight feet deep in summer. 
In other places it is but 300 feet broad, 
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and though 400 feet broad in other parts, 
it is there so much choked by thickly- 
grown masses of reeds and rushes, which 
grow six feet over water, that there is little 
better water-way than in the narrow parts. 
In the natural state of the Shannon there 
was a second branch of the river between 
those places, about 250 feet broad, which 
carried about one-third part of the fiood- 
water. That channel was stopped by the 
Shannon Commissioners when improving 
the river, and it is lost to the drainage. 
Mr. Rhodes, in the report which he made in 
1832, under the directions contained in the 
then Lord Stanley's letter of the 18th 
October 1831, proposed to widen one chan- 
nel to double its sectional area, in order to 
compensate for the shutting-up of the 
second channel. The five Commissioners, 
under the Act 5 & 6 Vict. c. 61, proposed 
the same widening, and delineated it on 
their map, No. 42, as published by order of 
Parliament, and they purchased and paid 
for the land to be cut away. The land re- 
mains still not eut away ; the river channel 
is not widened though the second channel 
is shut up by large embankments. One 
of those embankments made across the 
second channel at Kilnascarriff Mill is so 
irritating a grievance that I must beg leave 
to solicit attention to it. It is not a part 
of the plan for the improvement of the 
Shannon, as drawn up by the five Commis- 
sioners, and laid before your Lordships. It 
is not marked on their plans nor mentioned 
in their reports ; it is of no use whatever 
to the navigation ; it is the sole cause of 
inundating every year one of the best 
fattening farms in Ireland. 


Mr. Lynam remarks in the con- 
clusion of his report that it would 
no doubt appear very strange to the 
Lords of the Treasury that the 
drainage part of the Shannon Im- 
provement Undertaking, as provided 
for by the Legislature, has so far 
failed that 16,299 acres of land are 
still inundated every year, that the 
crops of that area are every autumn 
at the mercy of the elements, and 
that the sum of 92,5971. is still 
necessary for works to retrieve these 
lands from ordinary autumn floods. 
He ascribes this signal failure to 
the following causes : 

_ First: very large portions of the exeava- 
tions of the river channel, as delineated on 
the parliamentary plans, still remain to be 
executed at Limerick, Killaloe, Meelick, 


Athlone, Tarmonbarry, Roosky, Drumher- 
riff, Bealantra, &c. This abandonment of 
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the works in an unfinished state was not 
altogether for want of funds, fora large sum 
of money was invested in the purchase of 
fisheries, lands, and mills, which were not 
necessary for either drainage or navigation, 
and which have been for many years let at 
rents amounting to more than 1,000l, a 
year. The amount of money so invested, 
with interest for the last twenty years, would 
pay the cost of completing a large portion 
of the unfinished excavations. 

The Killaloe weir-wall was raised 12 
inches higher than was necessary for the 
minimum level of the surface of Lough 
Derg delineated on the parliamentary plan; 
and the sites of other weirs were changed 
to places more unfavourable for the drainage 
than the sites authorised. 

One of the leading principles on which 
the system of drainage was founded, though 
apparently correct in science, was abso- 
lutely wrong in practice, viz., making the 
weirs without sluices, on the idea that the 
great length given to them by running 
them obliquely like a half horseshoe down 
the river would compensate for the want of 
sluices. In the reasoning which led to this 
conclusion an important element was 
omitted, viz., the influence of a narrow 
channel immediately above the weir. Colo- 
nel Sir J. F. Burgoyne expressed a doubt 
of the efficiency of long weir-walls without 
sluices, in a letter to Sir John Cam Hob- 
house in 1832, and added that sluices or 
falling boards should perhaps be placed in 
such weirs, but the weirs were subsequently 
built across the Shannon without any sluice 
or floodgate in any one of them, Four of 
these weirs must now be wholly, and two 
others partly removed, and weirs composed 
altogether of floodgates must be constructed 
in order that no part of the natural fall of 
the river shall be wasted in cataracts at 
particular places when required to impel 
the stream. This involves an expense of 
20,0001., which would not be required if 
proper regulating weirs had been at first 
constructed. 

The drainage portion of the undertaking 
was sacrificed in favour of the navigation. 
If for want of funds it became necessary to 
omit portions of the work ordered by Par- 
liament to be executed, and an application 
had been made to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to decide whether portions of the 
drainage works or portions of the naviga- 
tion works should be omitted, and if the 
matter had been well considered, it would 
most probably have been ordered that the 
drainage works should be completed and 
portions of the navigation works omitted ; 
because the old locks and canals at Athlone, 
Tarmonbarry, Roosky, and Jamestown 
would, with a moderate outlay for repairs 
and improvements, have been quite sufficient 
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for all the trade then or since, or likely to 
be on those portions of the river. One 
steamboat once a month does all the trade 
there. Thus many thousand pounds might 
have been appropriated to complete the 
excavations for drainage as first designed. 
The works of drainage, if completed, would 
be worth 6,0o00/. a year. The works for 
navigation have not only yielded no return 
whatever, but the subsequent maintenance 
of the navigation has cost the public purse 
more than 1,000/. a year every year since 
1850, as appears from the annual returns 
furnished by the Board of Works. 

The drainage part of the undertaking 
would be completed, and the crops on 
16,299 acres of land would be secured 
against destructive inundations if the works 
had been designed and executed according 
to the spirit of the instructions on this 
subject, contained in the letter written to 
Colonel Burgoyne, Chairman of the Board 
of Works, in 1831, by the Chief Secretary 
of Ireland, then Lord Stanley. 

Lord Derby directed enquiries to 
be made whether capital might not 
be beneficially expended in draining 
and reclaiming the lands inundated. 
The capital lost since 1850—not 
counting interest—because this 
work was not done amounts to 
120,0001., a loss which has fallen 
upon the owners of the land and 
their tenants. If this lost capital 
had been made reproductive in the 
cultivation of those lands, what an 
amount of good might have been 
done, and how happy would have 
been the moral effect produced in 
convincing the people that they 
were living under a thoughtful, 
careful and capable Government ! 
But we must add to the loss the 
sum of 20,000/. which the public 
have paid since 1850 for maintain- 
ing the very works by which 36,000 
acres of land were rendered com- 
paratively useless, and multitudes of 
people were deprived of employ- 
ment. The sum of 100,000/, or 
something near it, will now be 
necessary to accomplish the work 
so long neglected. Surely some 
effectual guarantee should be re- 
quired for its judicious expenditure. 

Mr. Lynam estimates the cost of 
carrying off ordinary autumn floods 
at 92,5971. 138. 9d., and the cost of 
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carrying off extraordinary autumnal 
floods at an additional sum of 
§1,3221.198.6d.,total 143,9201.1 38.3. 
This is much under the estimate 
which Mr. J. F. Bateman prepared 
for the Lords of the Treasury 
in 1867. He had submitted a pre- 
vious report in 1863, and he was 
next instructed to report what works 
should be designed that would 
embrace all that was necessary 
throughout each separate teach or 
level of the river extending from 
the point called the ‘ World’s-end,’ 
at the lower end, to Lough Allen, 
‘to secure the lands adjacent to it 
against the injurious effects of ordi- 
nary winter floods, and also fully 
provide against all extraordinary 
summer floods, such as occurred in 
1861.’ After giving full details of 
all the works required, excavations, 
embankments, sluices, &c., he sets 
down the gross cost at 290,6051., a 
sum the interest of which would 
very considerably exceed the annual 
value of the improvements to be 
effected in the land, estimated by 
Messrs. Brassington and Gale and 
by Mr. Lynam at 6,113/. per annum. 
But in considering the advantages 
of these works we must look beyond 
the ‘adjacent lands,’ and take the 
wider range indicated by Lord 
Derby. The Shannon should be 
regarded as the main drain for a 
vast extent of low-lying land, the 
bog portions of which are capable 
of having their value increased 
literally tenfold by a good system of 
drainage, to which this great 
channel is essential. There are 
twenty-three rivers tributary to the 
Shannon. These have all been im- 
proved as drains for their respective 
districts under the Arterial Drainage 
Acts. The area of land drained by 
them is not less than 1,690,000 
acres. Into these channels the 
subsidiary drains, executed by the 
landed proprietors, are emptied, 
draining off the water that saturated 
even the arable land, causing the 
failure of many a crop. Those 
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twenty-three rivers pour their 
swollen volumes of water into the 
valley of the Shannon, having no 
possible mode of escape but through 
its broad channel. To make this 
channel sufficient for its work 
should, therefore, be regarded as a 
most important national under- 
taking. 

Among the tracts of land drained 


into the Shannon is the Bog of 


Allen, which occupies a great part 
of the King’s County, and covers 
altogether nearly a quarter of a 
million of English acres, all capable 
of being made excellent land. Those 
who have visited Lord Digby’s 
estate at Geashill, so well managed 
by Mr. Trench, may see ample 
evidence of this fact. The surface 
of the land at each side of the road 
for miles from Tullamore to Geashill 
presents the appearance of a thick 
green carpet, resting on eight to 
twelve feet of black peat. This 
land had been let by Lord Digby at 
an average of 3s. or 4s. anacre. It 
is now let at from 30s. to 40s. an 
acre. This enormous increase in 
the permanent value of the land 
has been secured by an outlay 
which was repaid by the first crop. 
Lord Digby could not have made a 
more profitable investment of capital 
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than by employing it in the drainage 
works, which rendered possible the 
reclamation of this deep bog. Still 
this could not be effected by any 
amount of capital without the 
arterial drainage, conducted by the 
Board of Works, and which finds 
its outlet in the Shannon. But in 
truth this land reclaimed from the 
Bog of Allen is lying comparatively 
idle as grazing land. Itis admirably 
adapted for green crops. By a 
proper rotation of such crops, and 
by the house-feeding of cattle, an 
immense number of Irish families 
might be most profitably and 
healthfully employed. The King’s 
County, which may be said to 
encircle the Bog of Allen, has lost 
a third of its population during the 
last thirty years, and there are pro- 
bably as many King’s County 
people in America as there are 
within the bounds of the same 
county at present, all ‘breathing 
out threatening and slaughter’ 
against the English Government. 
They might all have been at home, 
a contented and loyal peasantry, if 
the work prescribed by Lord Derby 
when Chief Secretary had been 
then accomplished. It is time that 
we should learn some lessons from 
our experience in Ireland. 


GARI 
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UCH has been written upon 

the necessity of discriminating 
between the different lines of 
thought which different arts are 
capable of expressing: how that 
which is a fit subject for words is 
generally not well to say in paint 
and canvas; how sculpture again 
has a field of its own; but there is a 
further question which seems now 
to be a stumbling-block to our poets 
and artists, i.e. whether because 
a subject admits of being very fully 
expressed in the medium chosen, 
it is therefore worthy in point of 
taste to be worked out in art. 
After all ‘toute vérité n’est pas 
bonne 4 dire’ is a very old truth. 
Though the limit may be difficult to 
define of what indeed constitutes 
art, it is clearly not mere imitation 
of nature however admirable. 

There is a series of pictures at 
Marseilles of patients in various 
stages of plague and yellow fever, 
very well painted, horrible beyond 
description, but very interesting to 
the physician: no one would con- 
sider these as art. There are 
models exquisitely executed of dis- 
eased limbs in a museum at Flo- 
rence: no one would hold these 
up as sculpture. Why should the 
dissection, the detailed analysis of 
the mind of the meanest of villains 
continued through four volumes 
be considered as a proper object 
fora great poem? A high authority 
is reported to have said that the sub- 
ject of the Ring and the Book was 
one to which an honest man might 
have given five minutes in a police 
report ; but how could he spend four 
years in writing upon it, as is said 
to have been the case ? 

Again, the morbid anatomy of 
the mind of a man driven mad by 
the arts of a wicked woman and poi- 
soned by a love philter may be very 
curious to the pathologist, to the 
mad doctor, or the writer on 
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‘obscure diseases of the brain,’ but 
what use, pleasure, or interest can it 
afford to the general reader? How 
is his mind raised, or his power of 
coping with the problems of life 
enlarged, or his feelings enlightened 
by such a study, however beautiful 
and poetic may be Mr. Tennyson’s 
words ? 

The very object of art is to 
present an ideal to the mind, to 
raise one out of the ‘ignorant pre- 
sent,’ out of the dust and trouble of 
every-day earthly ways into the 
diviner atmosphere of a higher wis- 
dom, which reflection or distance of 
time can only otherwise give. Not 
the conscious teaching of any sepa- 
rate moral, but to help one to see 
life, and men and women, in a mea- 
sure as we shall do hereafter, the 
finite in the light of the infinite, like 
looking down on the material world 
from a lofty eminence where even 
ugly things are harmonised, the 
true proportion of parts to the 
whole is shown, and the end of 
many devious rivers comes to be 
seen. 

The terrible, the painful, the pa- 
thetic, the wicked, are all neces- 
sary to be shown: art has a higher 
aim than that of being always 
‘pleasing,’ and you cannot solve pro- 
blems unless the materials are 
given. But unless there is a sort 
of reason (felt though perhaps 
not expressed) for the suffering 
you inflict, something made plainer 
which is worth understanding, 
some conclusion reached: through 
the troubled sea of sorrow and sin, 
a feeling of dissatisfaction and un- 
rest is produced, which is not the 
legitimate result of art. 

To be asked to grope through 
that mass of filth and low villany 
called the mind of a Francesco Cenci 
or a Guido Franceschini and their 
consequences, creates a loathing 
which is as incompatible with real 
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art as the study of the plague boils, 
and which no beauty of diction can 
redeem. Iago is a rascal of the 
deepest dye : he is the mainspring of 
the plot, but the effects of his villany, 
not the villain himself, constitute 
the story. We have no analysis a 
volume long of that pit of corruption 
his soul. The mind is shown by 
the action, the motive barely glanced 
at, the result given, and we pass on 
to Othello and Desdemona, ‘ metal 
more attractive.’ 

The Spanish Gipsy seems to be 
a mistake of a different kind. Here 
the impossible attempt is made to 
interest you in the fortunes of an 
utterly wretched man, tossed about 
without a rag of principle of any 
kind, a noble of the proudest caste 
in the world, who yet gives up his 
honour, his country, his religion for 
love of by no means a lofty kind, 
for the heroine is superlatively un- 
real and uninteresting. A girl 
brought up in the almost monastic 
seclusion of Spanish high life who 
on the eve of her marriage cannot 
resist going down to dance a dra- 
matic pas seul in the public market 
place, is too queer an ideal to in- 
spire respect or affection. In Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Esmeralda, the dancing 
comes in as a natural part of her 
position and her character, not as 
unintelligible passion utterly at 
variance with the lofty aspirations 
to found a nation with which she 
is supposed to be inoculated the 
moment after by that union of 
impossible qualities, her father. 
There is not a single character in 
the poem in whom it is possible 
to take any real interest; indeed 
they are not human beings at all, 
but flat * silhouettes—some black, 
some pink, according to order— 
which move across the scene by 
most palpable strings, who act or 
refrain from acting because their 
maker wants the situation for a 
description (often extremely beauti- 
ful) and not from the irresistible 
entrain which in a real work of 
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genius—in the author’s own Adam 
Bede for instance—forces on you 
the conviction, for it is more than a 
belief, that the story is all true and 
that the actors could not help doing 
what you are told they did. 

In Mr. Browning’s book you are 
continually amazed at the keen- 
ness of the analysis and the super- 
human ingenuity of his explanation 
of events, which he takes care to 
let you know are real, but the only 
effect on your mind is to say ‘ How 
clever!’ The only thing you end by 
being convinced of is that the intri- 
cacies of the mind of a reprobate 
Italian of the middle ages are not 
likely to have been imagined by an 
English gentleman of the nineteenth 
century (thank Heaven! ), and that 
even if it were possible, you very 
much prefer not knowing what they 
were. 

The mistake that the real is true 
is the greatest of all; it is often 
just its reality which makes it false 
in art: ‘le vrai n’est pas toujours 
vraisemblable.’ Ifyou invent situa- 
tions according to your own good 
pleasure, you can at least offer well- 
grounded explanations of the state 
of mind which they produce, the 
internal interpretation of the ex- 
ternal phenomena; but if you take 
real events, there are half a dozen 
possible reasons for every action of 
the actors, and the chance is that 
you are mistaken nine times out 
of ten at least. This is why a 
novel or play on historical persons 
must always be unsatisfactory: no- 
thing short of the omniscient divi- 
nation of Shakespeare can make 
these dry bones live, and even he 
takes Holinshed or Plutarch and 
sets down the very words uttered 
by Wolsey or Brutus to be sure of 
his fact. 

To take an absurdly small in- 
stance, there is nothing which 
brings up one’s imagination so short, 
which gives such a taste of utter 
unreality, as Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘this is a fact’ at the bottom of 
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the page. You surrender your- 
self to the narrator for the time; 
the story should be so told that 
like a child you do believe that 
the whole is ‘ a fact,’ and unless the 
author is really able to live in the 
tale itself to this extent he is no 
true artist. 

The choice of a subject in a really 
great work of art which is to live, it 
seems often to be forgotten, must 
be studied as anxiously as its 
execution, and one almost longs for 
Mr. Arnold’s ideal of an autocratic 
literary tribunal to prevent such 
wastes of good power as we have 
lately seen. When men and women 
of genius get hold of such subjects 
one longs to follow the example of 
the Almanach des Gourmands, which 
after giving most elaboratedirections 
to its disciples how to dress a cu- 
cumber ends with the advice, ‘ after 
this the best you can do with the 
thing is to throw it away altogether.’ 
The science of rejection is an all- 
important one : to know how to get 
rid of a thought, to learn to throw 
away your cucumber, or, as Fox 
once said, to cross out the fine 
passages you have taken most 
trouble about in your speech or 
your book. 

The sense of what constitutes a 
good subject does not always go 
with the power of creation. An idea 
seizes forcibly on the mind from 
some chance association, some acci- 
dental charm, and the man of genius 
is by no means fit to judge of its 
fitness. Paradise Lost is a failure, 
the Zauberflite is a failure, the 
‘Skinning of St. Peter’ at Antwerp 
is a failure, in the highest sense, 
though each from a different cause. 
In the first, the immensity of the 
subject dwarfs all expression; it is 
too great, indeed, for words to catch 
hold of at all. In the second, the 
triviality of the story on which such 
lovely melodies are hung without 
belonging to it ruins the work as 
a drama. In the third, the phy- 
sical horrors of the picture are what 
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must absorb the attention, while 
the thought which redeems the suf- 
fering is impossible to give in a 
picture, and unmitigated disgust is 
its only result. Criticism, if not 
worth very much, might at least 
assist in pointing these things out 
to the creators. 

The very ideal, however, of what 
constitutes art at all has so utterly 
and strangely changed in modern 
times, that the question demands 
more discussion. Coming from the 
Greek sculpture in the British 
Museum, or passing through the 
new chambers of the National 
Gallery, where for the first time 
we begin to have any general no- 
tion of the amount of treasures 
We possess, as we turn from the 
modern to the ancient masters, 
or still more on coming from 
an exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy, there is one difference 
between the old and the new 
more striking than all else—the 
subjects. The idea of the Indi- 
crous or even the pathetic does 
not seem to have existed as a fit 
subject for art in the earliest and 
best times. The religious, the his- 
torical, the grand, the beautiful, 
the majestic, the terrible, matters in- 
teresting to a whole nation, were 
evidently the only objects considered 
suitable or even possible to it. The 
domestic affections—for instance, 
representations of a motherand child 
—were admissible only when trans- 
figured into the holy pair. Art was 
dedicated to the service of God and 
of the state. Even portraits for 
a long time seem scarcely ever to 
have been painted, except of men 
distinguished from their kind by 
rank or merit; or if occasionally an 
inferior crept in, some Fornarina 


or Joconda, some Violinista, or 
Titian’s schoolmaster, it was as 
friend of the artist or his lady love, 
which of itself was considered to en- 
noble them into fame. It would have 
been impossible for an Italian mind 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies to conceive a series from the 
Vicar of Wakefield or ‘ Uncle Toby 
and the Widow’ as fit objects for 
their honoured vocation; while Miss 
Nina Lehmann would have had no 
chance of being immortalised unless 
as a ‘daughter of France’ or an 
Infanta of Spain. 

In Greece the noble and the 
beautiful were so necessary a part 
of the very conception of that 
which constituted art that the re- 
presentation of pain and grief itself 
was inadmissible, except disguised 
by a poetic version. The Niobe 
was not to be disfigured by her 
tears, the Laocoon was to preserve 
a certain grace in his agony. Art 
was too great and solemn a thing, 
too nationally important, to be 
brought down to a mere expression 
of domestic life. If an epic was 
written, its subject was chosen in 
some event considered as belonging 
to the race, the siege of Troy or the 
taking of Jerusalem, not an obscure 
Italian crime, or a sailor with two 
wives ; such grand means were not 
to be used for so vulgar an end, the 
gods were not to be summoned 
except on worthy occasions. If it 
was necessary to tell such things at 
all, let them be writ in novelli like 
those of Boccaccio. If a drama 
was to be represented, it depicted 
the wrongs of Agamemnon or 
the sorrows, fated by the gods 
themselves, of the doomed Cidipus ; 
it would have been demanding too 
much to ask an audience to weep 
over the woes of the Lady of 
Iyons and a_ gardener’s son. 
Even Shakespeare himself never 
ventured on the domestic drama 
properly so called, except in a farce, 
and even then almost always idea- 
lised by transporting the scene to 
italy or Greece. Domestic life has 
risen into importance since that 
time, and threatens to absorb all 
our present art. There were not a 
dozen pictures in the Academy last 
year belonging even to the same 
school of thought as the ancient. 
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Mr. Watts’s beautiful ‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice,’ Mr. Leighton’s ‘Electra’ 
and ‘Icarus,’ Mr. W. Richmond’s 
‘Procession of Bacchus,’ were almost 
the only exceptions of any. power. 
No doubt the ancient artists cut 
themselves off from an enormous 
field of interest and beauty ; but can 
we be right in so ignoring the 
higher, nobler poetry of life and 
confining ourselves so much to the 
nursery and the drawing room ? 
There is even an ideal mode of 
treating the most ordinary and real 
things in which we’ generally fail. 
For instance, that wonderful little 
gem of colour, the pale, sad young 
girl knitting in the half light of a 
deep old French window of Edouard 
Frére is pathetic in its tender sim- 
plicity. Therefore it seems to have 
been considered that the mere fact 
of girls sewing is of itself a very 
interesting subject, and last year 
accordingly we had whole rows of 
pictures of different editions of the 
article, washing, sewing, cooking, 
and playing. ‘Ce n’est pas plus 
malin que ¢a’ to make a picture, the 
French painter seems to say with 
the careless grace of his figures, 
and we believe him in all stupidity 
literally, and go and do likewise as 
we think. But we must have his 
power of putting mind into matter, 
developing the hidden poetry of the 
thought in the common-place 
action, as in Mr. Mason’s ‘ Evening 
Prayer,’ or it will not be a picture 
and not interesting at all. 








For me the meanest flower that blows can 


give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears 


is all very well for Wordsworth to 
say, but that is no reason why Mr. 
Martin Tupper can make us cry 
over a family of deceased kittens. 
The colours must be mixed ‘ with 
brains, sir,’ as Opie once said. 
Literal transcripts of what we see 
are not beautiful unless they have 
passed through the alembic of a 
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mind, as it were, and unless nature 
is interpreted intelligently and reve- 
rently as well as carefully, in which 
case the record of a stone becomes 
interesting. 

Portrait painting is often spoken 
of as a lower form of art: Rembrandt, 
Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, did not 
find it so; but then they did not 
paint gowns or coats with lay figures 
inside them, but living men and 
women. Passing along the gal- 
leries where the best art of the 
greatest artists is hung, the portraits 
are among the highest and most in- 
teresting works they have left. That 
nameless old woman, with a white 
frill and coif, who looks at you full 
from the end of the great room in 
the National collection, the Venetian 
senator of Moroni, a Giorgione, 
that dried-up old chip of a man 
Bellini’s Doge, a Mabuse, a Holbein 
of a grim coarse face—why on earth 
should we care for these? Their very 
names have died out, their stories 
are dust like the men themselves; 
they are merely human beings, pro- 
bably even not very interesting of 
their kind, and yet that dark Italian 
head with its close-cropped hair 
and passionate, almost sullen, look 
in the eyes, the phlegmatic Dutch- 
man and his old wife with her 
wrinkled hands crossed tranquilly 
before her (there is much character 
in hands), that courtly Vandyke 
gentleman and Titian lady,are alive. 
You make a personal acquaintance 
with them: every plait in the skin 
of the old woman’s face tells one a 
story of a life in the far-off centu- 
ries, asmuch as the stern, mysterious 
look of Antonio More’s ‘ Portrait 
of a nobleman,’ name unknown. 
Whole acres of canvas like the 
Rubens ‘Peace’ and ‘War’ (fine 
as they are in their way) are in- 
finitely less valuable, do not say one 
half so much, or tell what they 
have to tell so plainly, as his pic- 
ture of ‘ Helena Forman’ and his 
‘Two Children’ in the Louvre. 
It will only, however, be the 
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painter capable of (what are called) 
higher things who will ever be 
able to guess the capabilities of a 
face in the first place, and then 
translate them adequately upon 
canvas, which can alone be called 
real portrait painting. A man can- 
not only be a portrait painter to 
reach this point—he must possess 
the power which, when he chooses 
to use it otherwise, can create great 
works of a different kind, i.e. 
understand character, unravel what 
is often written in very earthly 
confused lines in men, and tell the 
story as he sees it with that vision 
which ‘sees the mind behind the 
face,’ as Tennyson puts it. 

With regard to the question of what 
art can best represent, one cannot but 
feel that there is a certain amount 
of truth in the modern cry, ‘ Give 
us subjects which we understand.’ 
‘We don’t know about, and we 
don’t care for, pagan processions 
and Greek myths,’ says the English 
world; ‘the Greeks carved them 
because they believed in them, and 
the Italian Madonnas were painted 
to satisfy the craving of the 
people; they were in sympathy 
with their artists, and the art was 
the expression of the mind of the 
nation defined and idealised. Why 
cannot our artists do for us as 
those of old? We cannot sympa- 
thise with what is so distant from 
our life and modes of thought, and 
which does not come home to our 
own interests. Are there no causes 
which move our natures as.deeply 
as in former times? Were not the 
sufferings in the Crimea of the 
commonest soldier as heroic as any 
battle of the Amazons? We want 
our artists to teach us what to ad- 
mire : to be “ prophets” in the old 
sense, teachers to the nation of the 
b autiful and the poetic which is 
to be found in the common life 
around us. But if the best cut 
themselves off from the chance of 
being “ understanded of the people” 
by choosing what is only interesting 
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and even intelligible to the edu- 
cated few, are they not themselves 
curtailing their own mission?’ 
‘What’s Hecuba to me or I to 
Hecuba ?’ must be true of the world 
in general. It requires both educa- 
tion and imagination to transport 
ourselves into so far off a life as the 
Greek. It is only by falsifying 
wholly the old legend in spirit that 
Mr. Tennyson has made Guinevere 
so generally interesting ; by trans- 
porting the modes of thought and 
morals of the modern ideal hero 
into the archaic model. Where he 
has stuck to the original, as in 
‘Enid,’ it is almost impossible to 
care for her woes as she drives 
those three horses before her. 

There are certain minds in whom 
the classic side is so strong that it 
is most natural for them to write of 
Endymion or Atalanta, and we are 
grateful for whatsoever the true 
artist, poet or painter, will give us; 
but they must remember that they 
are not following the example of the 
Greek poets and the Italian painters 
—they are foregoing the very associa- 
tions and interests which made them 
strong. ‘The ashes of our fathers 
and the temples of our gods’ will 
alway s be the most really interest- 
ing topics to every nation. It is 
like the sermons of the present day : 
we preach about the past, we moral- 
ise on the vices of the Corinthians, 
and our symbols come out of the 
Jewish landscape, while our Master 
took His illustrations out of every 
common field and stone and pea- 
sant around Him; there was not a 
weed or a sheep and goat which He 
did not make to tell its story: 
whereby His parables, quite irre- 
spective of any inspiration, are liv- 
ing still, while ours have no root in 
the ground of our own experience 
and are dead. 

It is not by merely imitating the 
beautiful of the past that we can 
ever hope to equal it—it must be 
grown out of the soil of our own 


life and our own feelings. Surely 
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there must be a poetic side, 2 mode 
of seeing them by which the great 
deeds and great thoughts of the 
present can take ar tistic form? We 
are cut off, it is true, from the sen- 
suous side of religion as a fruitful 
source of beautiful inspiration; the 
abstract doctrinal view which the 
northern nations take of their 
severer, more reasoning faith, pre- 
vents all outward and visible form 
being given to their theology ; but 
there remains the life of national 
interests, struggles, politics, and 
philanthropy. Mr. Peabody must 
be represented: why should he 
be made ridiculous as the reward 
of his generosity, as was done last 
year ? Rembrandt could have made 
a fine picture of him, why cannot 
we? There is surely a grand side 
to Havelock and his men marching 
night and day across the burning 
plains of India, to the rescue of their 
countrymen in Lucknow: why is he 
to be gibbeted for his pains in one 
of the vulgarest of the dingy, dis- 
mal, black regiment of statues 
which disfigure our streets and 
squares ? 

A widowed woman, ruler of such 
vast outlying territories as call her 
queen, giving the reward of bravery 
to her soldiers is surely as touching 
and interesting as Darius’s wife? 
There is something very noble in a 
great orator who believes that he is 
speaking in a great cause of justice 
and humanity to a people very near 
and yet so far off, and yet all that 
even Mr. Watts has made of Glad- 
stone is a general impression of 
being choked in the white gills 
of his shirt collar. The dress 
of the present day is no doubt 
a difficulty and a hindrance, but 
what are men of genius for but 
to conquer difficulties and _hin- 
drances ? 

No work has ever become part of 
the great heritage of the race which 
hasnotbeen rooted in the sympathies 
of the nation: to appeal to the re- 
fined and educated and fastidious 
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few must always make art an objet 
de luxe, not the staple commodity of 
the food offered to the world. 

If we choose to write like Spohr 
and Wagner, to be learned and 
abstruse, it is well, but it is a 
grander thing to appeal to great 
bodies of your fellow men, like 
Handel: the Messiah, the Israel in 
Egypt are essentially popular works, 
although no one can deny that they 
are very high art. Why do the 
masses, the very people who we are 
told cannot relish good pictures be- 
cause they pass by some of our 
beautiful modern Greek creations 
unmoved, crowd to hear these year 
after year in increasing numbers ? 
If I preach the highest truths in a 
tongue which my audience does not 
understand, if 1 sing the best poe- 
try in what is ‘Hebrew Greek’ to 
the multitude, surely I am to blame 
as well as it? They ought to learn 
Hebrew Greek, say we. Is there 
any hope that any large portion of 
the world will ever be able to 
acquire the preliminary knowledge 
necessary for the enjoyment of such 
work ? 

If it be replied that the highest 
kind of art can only be appreciated 
by the highest order of minds, the 
plain fact remains that the greatest 
creations have furnished food for 
gentle and simple alike, that the 
best Greek plays were intended to 
be acted before the Athenian nation, 
that Phidias believed himself to be 
interpreting the great goddess to 
her own city, that Homer and 
Shakespeare were popular poets, 
that Michelangelo and Raphael 
had no idea of an esoteric manner of 
painting for a small knot of like- 
minded men, but sought to raise 
and ‘fulfil’ the religious feeling of 
their whole people—they combined 
something which was fit food for 
the highest, which perhaps the 
greatest minds may not yet have 
fully reached, with what was in- 
telligible to the common people. 

We don’t believe in ‘ Dionysus, 
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God of joyous nature.’ Why then 
paint him? ‘ But,’ say the very 
clever men of this school, ‘we do 
still believe in joyous nature, and 
this is only the most beautiful in- 
carnation ever accomplished of what 
is a common feeling to all time.’ 
Then let us discover a form of our 
own to express the immortal truth 
which no doubt is the foundation of 
those exquisite Greek creations. 
Are we so poor that we have no 
language of our own, but must speak 
a foreign tongue? ‘The feeding 
of the heart on beauty’ is akin to a 
devout exercise, as Plato, Mr. F. 
Newman, Dante in the Vita Nuova, 
and Michelangelo in his sonnets 
declare ; but the ‘ mere play with the 
ideas of things infinite,’ which is the 
bane of the Greeks, with the fact 
that ‘none of the qualities which we 
peculiarly call spiritual’ were ex- 
pressed at all by Greek statues, 
must always make their art an 
inadequate expression of modern 
feeling. ‘The belief connected with 
the Eumenides was the only puri- 
fying part of the Greek religion,’ 
says K. O. Miiller. 

It is, after all, the people whom 
art ought to instruct and raise to a 
higher mind, and this can hardly be 
done except by appealing as both the 
Greeks and Italians did to their 
sympathies and understandings— 
to feelings and ideas which will 
be fed, with bad food if not by 
good. Of course it is possible 
for a man to write, or paint, 
or compose so far in advance 
of his age, that the education of the 
world may not have reached the 
point where he can be understood 
until long after he is in his grave— 
like Sebastian Bach, whose music is 
only now beginning to be at all 
generally comprehended ; and it may 
even be granted that we, the contem- 
poraries, are not always fit judges of 
our greatest genius. Yet still the 
world is old enough to be able to 
look back and calculate historically 
the principles upon which the work 
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which has lasted has been con- 
structed, consciously or wuncon- 
sciously. A man’s work must be the 
honest expression of his own natural 
beliefs and perceptions, which be- 
long more or less to his age (though 
not perhaps always to his genera- 
tion), and his individual talent is evi- 
dently multiplied in almost infinite 
proportion if he is fortunate enough 
to express the thoughts of his peo- 
ple—if he can be backed, as it were, 
by the great chorus of his race. If 
he looks back, like Eurydice herself, 
the paleness of death comes over 
even such most beautiful creations ; 
they are ghosts without flesh and 
blood, out of another world, not 
living here. Gibson’s Venus is no 
goddess; a god cannot be created 
unless ye believe in him—the Ma- 
donna cannot be painted by a Pro- 
testant—‘ the gods of Greekland,’ 
as Schiller sings, are dead for us, 
however beautiful, and no Emperor 
Julian of art can bring them back 
to life again. 


It is all very well to attempt to 
grow palms: if our climate will not 
admit of them, we had better culti- 
vate oaks; an exotic wi'l always be a 
more or less delicate, if not sickly 
plant, and Greek art will always be 
an exotic in the England of the nine- 


teenth century. ‘ Feed them with 
food convenient for them’ does not 
mean pine apples and chicken salad. 

If we could at all come to an 
understanding as to what is possible 
for the different arts in the first 
place, and next what is worthy and 
‘wise for each to express, we might 
make greater way—and this is true 
in high and low art alike. As a 
small instance: in Victor Hugo’s 
Travailleurs de la Mer there is a 
mysterious horror about the piewvre 
most successfully carried out; the 
contrast between the almost invisi- 
ble, undulating, semi-transparent 
ruffian of the sea and the enormous 
power he can exert, the description 
how the grizzly thing ‘absorbs’ 
not swallows the man, sucks him 
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down in the half light of the deso- 
late lonely rock cave in the middle 
of the great sea, is terrible and 
makes one’s flesh creep. ‘ La pieuvre 
n’a pas de dents comme le tigre, 
elle n’a pas de griffes comme l’aigle, 
elle n’a pas de poison comme le ser- 
pent; mais elle est plus puissante 
.... &. causes a most cerie 
shiver; but when Gustave Doré 
shows us five long arms with ten 
suckers to each seizing a man 
round the body, it is simply a very 
repulsive reptile, a very ugly scene, 
not in the least terrible, The original 
idea is only to be produced by 
words, gradually piling up succes- 
sive items of description, line upon 
line, detail upon detail, a nightmare 
of hints and expectations, like a bad 
dream, utterly untranslatable by 
pencil and paint. 

And to illustrate a question of high 
art by one of our first painters: 
‘Behold I stand at the door and 
knock’ is a metaphor. To translate 
an emblem, which is by the hypo- 
thesis not an existing fact, but a 
resemblance to something else, into 
the outward and visible signs of 
paint and canvas is to ignore the 
very essence of what can and can- 
not be expressed by pictures. There 
is no analogy between the literal 
door of wood and stone and a 
heart. It is the moral significance 
of the entrance of Christ into a 
man, typified by the image of enter- 
ing, which the words imply, and 
this is really weakened and made 
more enigmatical by the literal 
King standing with a literal lan- 
tern in His hand trying to get in 
at that grass-grown weedy corner. 

Again, with regard to that most 
striking picture of the Scapegoat, it 
is not possible to express pictorially 
that the sins of a whole people are 
typically laid on that creature’s 
shoulders, and that he is driven out 
before God’s face. What you see is 
a miserable beast dying of thirst; 
perishing of heat and weariness, 
with the glorious mountain ranges 
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cool and delicious in sight. Itis a 
horribly and uselessly painful repre- 
sentation of brute agony, and you 
turn away with a useless heartache. 

We have discovered in sculpture 
that Valours and Charities and 
Britannias and Unicorns don’t 
answer, but are the coldest of ab- 
stractions and utterly uninteresting. 
An emblem cannotrightly be painted 
or carved in tangible or visible form : 
let us leave metaphors to words 
which are their proper medium of 
expression. The world of art is not 
so circumscribed as to force anyone 
to trench on the property of other 
folk. 

And whatsoever the particular 
form of art which you choose to 
express the thought within you (or 
rather which chooses you, for the 
pieuvre himself does not take more 
violent possession of a man), let 
the subject of any great work, it 
cannot be repeated too often, havea 
real deep root, first and chiefest in 
something really interesting person- 


ally to man as a human being, and 
next, though lower, in a question 
enlisting, if possible, the sympathies 


of the nation. Some one has re- 
marked that several of the grandest 
lines in Milton are mere strings of 
names, but each so suggestive, so 
full of associations, that the result 
is the highest poetry, although to 
men who did not possess those links 
of thought the beauty of the passage 
must be a good deal lost; the in- 
terest gains in intensity, but loses 
in width. The best poetry, the 
highest art of design has, however, 
always been essentially national, 
expressive of the country where it 
grew, born of the soil, the very 
anachronisms being often one of 
their chief charms. The Venetian 
senators who stand by as the little 
blue child Virgin of Titian mounts 
the steps to the temple, the hard- 
featured burgomasters who kneel 
before the Holbein Madonna with 
the sick child in her arms, at 
Dresden—these come home to the 
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souls of the spectators at the pre- 
sent time, were most interesting to 
the men and women who were about 
the painters, and will be interesting 
to all time. 

The paganism of Italy was so 
real a thing in the days of Leo X. 
and Raphael, Lorenzo dei Medici and 
Ficino, that it was hardly going 
beyond the living sympathies of the 
time to represent and enjoy the gods 
and goddesses of the Farnesina, 
the Aurora of the Ludovisi, the 
Sibyls of the Sistine. Charon ferries 
the souls into hell with most reli- 
gious solemnity in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa; Virgil was almost as living 
a friend to Dante as the hero of 
‘In Memoriam’ to Mr. Tennyson : 
it was after all but a revival of the 
deities which the nation had once 
believed in. But we are too far off in 
thought in these days, naturally, in- 
tellectually, and physically. Nymphs 
look but cold abstractions in the 
Royal Academy, they shiver in our 
climate, our northern nations do 
not dream of such like in the woods, 
they are unnatural here, and while 
we go dead against the feeling of 
the nation we cannot make national 
works. The nude will always affront 
the sense of right of the homely 
middle and lower classes: this feel- 
ing is inextricably bound up with 
what is really good in their lives, 
and it is no use appealing to them 
by such means. There is something 
in modern civilisation so essentially 
different from that of the Greek 
that we never can regard such 
matters with the same eyes. Every 
human passion, sentiment, and 
power were in his view equally 
divine: there was nothing to him 
either immoral or unpleasing in the 
depicting of any human appetite. 
Ours may be a lower civilisation in 
this—we will not dispute about 
terms. Our delicacy may be real 
indelicacy in the matter, but its 
existence is a fact. The world 
has drunk deeply of the knowledge 
of good and evil, and cannot re- 
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turn to its childlike nakedness of 
expression, even if (which we deny) it 
were desirable. That a certain num- 
ber of works of classic beauty should 
be ‘invented’ (as the Italians 
call it) for the educated minority 
who care for them and can under- 
stand them; that Cinones should 
be written and processions in honour 
of Greek myths should be painted, is 
good. Heaven forbid that any field 
shou]d be cut off, there is room for 
all; but let the poets and painters 
do so as a pastime, not as their 
life’s work, knowing that Homer 
and Dante and Phidias and Raphael 
were not grown thus, and indeed 
could not have produced an article 
so purely of culture and abstrac- 
tion, instead of being inspired by 
the faith of their people, and in 
return raising and ennobling that 
faith. 

If one may presume to say so to 
such men of genius, we are on the 
wrong tack. It used to be the 
fashion for writers to clothe their 
thoughts in Latin: Petrarch and 
Spenser were ‘inspired by the 
muses, Apollo sat on their Parnas- 
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sus;’ the statues of our generals 
and statesmen were clad in Roman 
togas or soi-disant Greek armour 
or semi-nakedness, as the only 
decent way of presenting them to 
the public; our painters are now in- 
sisting on dressing their ideas in 
Greek forms, no doubt beyond 
measure the most exquisite expres- 
sion of the beautiful the world has 
yet seen, but which must be artifi- 
cial, more or less, among us—imita- 
tive, only in the highest sense, it is 
true, but still not de notre cri, 
not wine of the soil, but grapes im- 
ported, which can never either 
materially or spiritually be the food 
of a nation; and our poets in the 
search after novelty have taken to 
the ‘ monstrous’ (in the dictionary 
sense ‘out of nature’) or the archaic, 
beyond our sympathy, unless by 
wresting it out of its real setting of 
manners and feeling. The highest 


part of the artist-prophet’s vocation, 
Le. the education of his people, is 
still left undone at a time when pro- 


bably such a tuition is more neces- 
sary than at any period of the 
world’s history.! 


‘It is curious to see the craving after a higher ideal in what is supposed to be the 


prosaic nature of our present civilisation (or perhaps as a reaction from it) showing 
itself amongst us in music, the most ideal of all arts, which certainly at the present 
moment is the most popular of all, in its highest form. The ‘ Monday Concerts,’ the 
Crystal Palace Festivals select the very best classical works, performed in the best 
manner, to attract their crowds: better music, indeed, may be heard in choir practices 
and the like than in many drawing-rooms where Claribel and Co. reign supreme. But 
music must always be too emotional an art to supply alone what is required for 
the education of the people, even at its best. 
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THE SPANISH 


MARRIAGE. 


HOUGH these volumes bear the 
title of Prince Charles and the 
Spanish Marriage in consideration 
of the principal transaction of the 
period to which they relate, they are 
in fact a continuation of Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s former work, and contain a 
complete history of England from 
1617 to 1624; a history very full 
and elaborate, in which no business 
of any moment is omitted or thrown 
into the background, or otherwise 
treated as subsidiary to the history 
of the marriage negotiation. If the 
work be regarded as an historical 
composition, it is but fair that this 
should be known; for as a history 
of the treaty it labours under the 
weight of much matter that has no 
bearing upon it. But the principal 


title has evidently been an after- 
thought ; and it is as ‘a chapter of 
English history’ (its second title) 


that the book 
criticised. 
Viewed in this light it exhibits 
an amount of industry formidable to 
think of. No accessible source of 
original and trustworthy informa- 
tion, in or out of England, appears 
to have been unvisited by Mr. Gar- 
diner in his search for the true his- 
tory of the transactions which he 
has to relate. Nor has he spared 
himself any pains in examining, 
digesting, comparing, and weighing 
against each other, the evidence of 
the several witnesses. The treat- 
ment of his materials is as original 
as the collection. And though his 
judgment appears to us to be sub- 
ject to occasional oversights and de- 
lusions of its own, and we find our- 
selves often unable to go along with 
him in his estimate of men and of 
actions, we always feel that it is 
the result of an earnest, honest, and 
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independent desire to understand 
théir true nature and present them 
in their true light. 

But the value of the book does 
not depend upon the value of Mr, 
Gardiner’s personal judgment of the 
actions which he describes. The 
evidence which he has brought to- 
gether, whatever may be thought 
of his inferences from it, is itself so 
important and so pertinent, that the 
book may be said to be indispensable 
to all persons who wish to form an 
opinion of their own upon the events 
or the people of the period which it 
embraces. This evidence consists 
for the most part of reports made 
by foreign ministers to their own 
governments of the progress of the 
negotiations in which they were en- 
gaged, or of what otherwise they 
saw going on in the country to 
which they were accredited. Their 
reports were written in confidence 
and secrecy for the information of 
their employers, whose interest it 
was to know the exact truth, while 
to discover the exact truth was the 
special business and occupation of 
the reporters. There can be no 
doubt as to the value of such re- 
ports when properly dealt with. 
But how to deal with them is a 
problem of some difficulty. The 
question is, what authority they 
ought to carry; how far, when they 
conflict with probabilities or with 
native traditions, they are entitled 
to override them:—a question of 
great importance at this time; be- 
cause it is clear that innumerable 
witnesses of this order are about to 
rise from their graves and offer 
evidence ; and that in all courts of 
history their evidence must at any 
rate be received. 

It appears to us that the tendency 
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will probably be to overrate their 
authority. As people commonly 
assume, for no reason whatever, 
that if a ghost should speak it would 
be sure to speak the truth, so they 
are prone to believe that the report 
of a witness which has been kept 
for centuries so close that nobody 
ever had an opportunity of disputing 
it, must be good evidence. Yet, a 
written report does not grow truer 
by keeping. A mistake or a mis- 
statement made by an ambassador 
two hundred years ago is a mistake 
or a misstatement still. And what 
is there in the position of an am- 
bassador to secure him from making 
a mistake? Some advantages he 
has. It is his business to watch 
and enquire ; and it is his privilege 
to demand audiences and ask for 
explanations. But he has corre- 
sponding disadvantages. He is a 
stranger. He is not familiar with 
the language or ways of the people. 
At once suspected and suspicious, 
he can hardly deal or be dealt with 
in confidence. He is surrounded by 
people whose object it is to mislead 
him or keep him in the dark. He 
lies under a continual temptation to 
magnify his own services by giving 
himself the superiority in all en- 
counters and putting the other party 
in the wrong: a temptation not the 
jess potent because, as there is no- 
body to check him, he can tell the 
story as he likes best, without any 
fear of detection or contradiction. 
Nor is it impossible that he may 
have a policy of his own which he 
wishes to force on his government, 
and that he may use the same arts 
by which it is his duty to manage 
the foreigner in managing his own 
master ; which arts consist chiefly, 
we believe, in judicious misrepre- 
sentations of fact. 

The reports collected for us by 
Mr. Gardiner are of many different 
kinds and many different degrees 
of authority. Spanish records of 


proceedings in the Spanish Council, 
kept in the national archives and 
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never used for any other purpose, 
are open tono exception. “They are 
the best evidences that we could 
have of what took place im those 
councils, Despatches and relations of 
Venetian ambassadors, not engaged 
in the negotiations, but writing 
for the information of their own 
government, have a high value as 
letters of news; they contain no 
doubt the best information the 
writers could obtain about matters 
not within their own personal know- 
ledge. The letters of Salvetti to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, ‘ whose 
chief business,’ says Mr. Gardiner, 
‘was to write a news-letter once a 
week, in which he set down, for 
the entertainment of his employer, 
everything worthy of note which 
passed around him in public life,’ 
have a value of the same kind. The 
complete history of the marriage 
negotiation, drawn up by Fray Fran- 
cisco de Jesus (himself one of the 
theologians employed in the discus- 
sions) from official documents en- 
trusted to him by the government, 
is a piece of evidence of great im- 
portance, giving the story as the 
Spaniards understood it or wished 
it to be understood. But when we 
come to reports by the Count of 
Gondomar of long conversations 
with King James, and of all that he 
gathered in them as to his hopes 
and fears and intentions and policy, 
we cannot help wishing that we had 
King James’s account of the same 
conversations. Not that we see 
any reason to suspect Gondomar of 
intentional misrepresentation, but 
that it must have been so very easy 
for him to make mistakes. It is 
true that there have been few nego- 
tiators so easy to be understood by 
a stranger as James was; for it 
does not appear that he ever at- 
tempted or wished to deceive, and 
it was with great difficulty that he 
kept any of his thoughts to himself. 
And yet when we consider the pe- 
cnliar humour of his character, so 
difficult for a Spaniard to enter into, 
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the eagerness and careless impetuo- 
sity with which he pursued the 
thought of the moment, his quick 
alternations of irritability and placa- 
bility, and the rapid turns of his 
voluble and exuberant discourse ; 
when we remember moreover that 
the conversation was carried on in 
a language not familiar to either— 
for though they may both have been 
able to speak Latin fluently enough, 
it is not likely that a Scotchman’s 
Latin would be easy for a Spanish 
ear to follow or a Spaniard’s for a 
Scotch ; and when we take into ac- 
count how hard it is for an artist 
in deception to understand in any 
Janguage aman who says only what 
he means; we cannot but suspect 
that James was often misunderstood 
by Gondomar : whose reports there- 
fore of what he said or meant or 
looked, being at best only reports of 
what he understood him to say or 
mean or look, ought never to be 
admitted into the narrative without 
that qualification. To say that ‘B 
represents A as having made no 
answer,’ and to say that ‘A had not 
a word to offer in reply,’ may seem 
like the same thing ; but there is a 
difference which may be very ma- 
terial. And therefore while we 
heartily welcome all new informa- 
tion about English affairs brought 
from foreign archives, and rate its 
value very high, we hope our histo- 
rians will not forget to distinguish 
it as foreign, and so give us the 
means of making what allowances 
may seem necessary for ourselves. 
In the case before us, the refer- 
ences at the bottom of the page 
would generally supply the neces- 
sary warning, were it not for a 
habit of Mr. Gardiner’s which we 
are surprised to find in one who 
has taken such extraordinary pains 
as well to sift and examine old 
evidence as to collect new, and to 
build his history 7 thoroughly 


‘Then Don Diego Sarmiento de Acuiia. 
Gondomar from the beginning. 
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sound foundations. But the truth 
seems to be that he has formed in 
his own mind a conception of the 
mental and moral condition of the 
persons he writes of so clear and 
distinct that he feels as if he 
understood the meaning of a trans- 
action better than the reporter 
from whom he learns it, and cannot 
refrain from adding little touches 
of his own to make the true import 
of it more intelligible to the reader; 
and though this is commonly done 
in the way of professed commen- 
tary, and thereby sufficiently dis- 
tinguished as his addition, the 
comment is sometimes so inwoven 
into the narrative that it seems to 
make part of it, and it is not at 
first clear on whose authority that 
portion of the story rests. 

We must give an example or two 
to make our meaning clearer; and 
we have not far to go. At p. 11 
we have an account of a transaction 
to which Mr. Gardiner attributes 
very important consequences. We 
have not the means of comparing 
it with the original report, but the 
comment is in this case clearly 
enough separated from the text, 
and we shall assume that the rest 
is an accurate version, without 
addition or diminution. The case 
occurred a few weeks after the first 
appearance of Gondomar! in Eng- 
land, and its importance consisted 
(according to Mr. Gardiner) 
this, that it gave the ambassador a 
kind of command over the king in 
all their future dealings. To us it 
seems important only as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Gardiner’s way of deal- 
ing with his subject: but that is 
importance enough. 

A Spanish lady, who had lodged 
ever since the days of the Gun- 
powder Plot in the house usually 
occupied by the Spanish ambas- 
sador for the time being, was 
known to be a zealous Catholic and 


But we shall tae the liberty of calling him 
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busily engaged in making converts. 
She was naturally an object of 
suspicion; and when shortly after 
Gondomar’s arrival, upon some 
occasion not known, she removed 
for change of air to Spitalfields, 
Archbishop Abbot obtained from 
the Council an order for her arrest 
and transferred her to his own 
custody at Lambeth. Gondomar 
hearing of it, sent his wife to Lam- 
beth with orders to stay with her 
till she were set free ; went himself 
to the Council to demand her re- 
lease ; and upon refusal or delay, 
wrote to the king. The king re- 
turned word by the messenger that 
the lady had long busied herself in 
converting his subjects toa religion 
which taught them that they owed 
him no obedience, and had done 
things which if done by an English- 
man at Madrid would have brought 
him into the Inguisition, if not to 
the stake; but that nevertheless 
she should be immediately released 
on condition of her immediately 
leaving England: and next morn- 
ing sent a formal message to the 
same effect. To this Gondomar 
replied, that she would be ready to 
leave England if the king wished 
it; but she had done no wrong, and 
if she went he must go too. Upon 
which she was released uncondi- 
tionally the very same evening. 
Here are all the material facts 
which we collect from Mr. Gar- 
diner’s statement of the case. What 
the lady had done to justify the 
order for her arrest, or whether 
after her arrest anything had 
transpired to justify her deten- 
tion, he does not say. All we 
know is that she had gone for 
change of air from a house in the 
Barbican to a house in Spitalfields, 
and that the archbishop, suspecting 
some mischief, had applied to the 
Council for power to arrest her. 
The king, it seems, knew nothing 
about her more than was known 
before ; and for that it had not been 
thought fit to restrict her liberty. 
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If we knew what passed that after- 
noon between him and the arch- 
bishop or the Council, it may be 
that we should see some _ better 
ground than now appears for the 
imaginary picture which Mr. Gar- 
diner proceeds to draw of the rela- 
tion which was thereupon and 
thenceforward established between 
the king and the ambassador ; but 
as he tells us nothing of a thing so 
obviously material, we may safely 
conclude that he had nothing to 
tell. We say ‘imaginary picture,’ 
because we do not understand him 
to imply that Gondomar himself 
makes claim to any victory beyond 
the liberation of the lady. The 
rest we presume to be mere con- 
jecture, and we will give it in his 
own words: 

He had met James, as it were, face to 
face, and James had quailed before him. 
From henceforth the two men knew each 
other; and when the time arrived in which 
James would be looking round him for a 
stronger arm than his own, he would be- 
think him of the Spanish stranger in whom 


he had so unexpectedly found a master.— 
Vol. i. p. 13. 


This we cite as a fair example of 


the way in which Mr. Gardiner 
allows his preconception of men’s 
characters to shape, not his reports 
of their actions,—for his reports, as 
far as we can judge, are almost 
always carefully accurate, — but 
his inferences as to their import. 
Gondomar was the strong man, 
James the weak. Therefore when 
they came into collision James must 
have ‘quailed,’ Gondomar must 
have shown himself ‘master.’ The 
weak man, once mastered, is ever 
after (like a well-broken horse) 
obedient to that master: James 
would be ever after obedient to Gon- 
domar. And we find, as we go on, 
that this idea governs Mr. Gar- 
diner’s conception of their inter- 
course all through. But what had 
James done to justify such an 
inference? Unless Mr. Gardiner is 
quite sure that an archbishop would 
not have imprisoned a Papist lady 
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at Lambeth without sufficient rea- 
son, how does he know that James 
had done more than a simple act 
of justice ? Gondomar complains to 
him of her detention by order of 
the Council. He answers off hand 
that she had been a troublesome 
person, but he does not want to 
hurt her; she shall be set free at 
once if she will leave the country, 
Gondomar refuses the compromise 
on the ground that she has done no 
wrong. The king (having, we may 
presume, in the meantime enquired 
into the case, and found that she 
had done nothing new to deserve 
either imprisonment or banishment) 
orders her simply to be set at 
liberty. 

Her name was Donna Luisa de 
Carvajal, and she died in Gondo- 
mar’s house a few months after 
(p. 11, note). Did any harm happen 
in consequence of her unconditional 
release? If the king found on 
enquiry that there was neither just 
ground for detaining her, nor evil 


to be apprehended from setting her 
at liberty, why should he quarrel 
with a foreign ambassador rather 


than let her go? As Mr. Gardiner 
leaves the story, it is the arrest, not 
the order for release, that stands in 
need of explanation. 

A few pages farther on we find 
an example of the same kind of 
thing in a different form. Having 
in this case the means of comparing 
Mr. Gardiner’s version with the 
original, we can tell how much is 
the work of his own imagination, 
which otherwise must have been 
matter of conjecture. It is not 
much, but it is enough to show that 
a reader who Cesires to use his own 
judgment must be on his guard. 

Before James dissolved the Parlia- 
ment of 1614, he had taken the 
precaution to ascertain from Gondo- 
mar that the King of Spain was 
favourably disposed to a marriage 
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between Prince Charles and the 
Infanta Maria. A few days after, 
he had a conversation with him on 
the subject. In explaining to him 
the causes of the recent dissolution, 
he enlarged on the disorderly con- 
dition of the House of Commons, 
and expressed his wonder that his 
ancestors had allowed such an 
institution to come into existence. 
But he found it, he said, when he 
came, and was obliged to put up 
with what he could not get rid of. 

‘Here’ (proceeds the original 
report) ‘he began to look a little 
annoyed and embarrassed, as if re- 
membering what they had done to 
him ; and Don Diego! said that he 
had a great prerogative and author- 
ity over the parliament, which was 
to summon and dismiss it when he 
chose. At this the king recovered 
himself, and said that this was true, 
and that without his approbation 
nothing which was said or done by 
parliament was worth anything. 
Immediately after this they talked 
of the marriages,” &c. 

This is all that Gondomar says 
about it, and it seems all very 
natural, for whatever else may be 
thought of the behaviour of that 
House of Commons, there can be 
no doubt that it had made the king 
very angry. But Gondomar had an 
imperfect perception of what was 
really passing in James’s mind. 
Mr. Gardiner knows him better, and 
improves the narrative by the 
following touches of his own hand. 
Instead of the passage we have 
quoted (which is Mr. Gardiner’s 
own translation of Gondomar’s 
words) we read in the history (vol. i. 
p. 22) this: 

Here James coloured and stopped short. 
He had been betrayed into an admission that 
there was something in his dominions which 
he could not get rid of if he pleased. Sar- 
miento, with ready tact, came to his assist- 


ance, and reminded him that he was able 
to summon and dismiss this formidable 


1 That is, Gondomar himself. 
* Spanish Marriage Treaty (Camd. Soc.), App. p. 288. 
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body at pleasure. ‘That is true,’ replied 
James, delighted at the turn which the con- 
versation had taken; ‘and what is more, 
without my assent the words and acts of 
the parliament are altogether worthless.’ 
Having thus maintained his dignity, James 
proceeded, &c. 

The imputation here implied— 
namely, that James believed, or 
wished others to believe, that there 
was nothing in his dominions which 
he could not get rid of if he pleased, 
and that the assertion of this was 
necessary to his sense of dignity 
(which, if true, would undoubtedly 
imply that he was either a fool or 
an impostor)—is entirely due, we 
see, to Mr. Gardiner’s imagination. 

Advancing a few pages farther, 
we come upon a passage in which 
the same intimate acquaintance with 
James’s character and irresistible 
disposition to exhibit it in a con- 
temptible light shows itself in yet 
another manner, and betrays Mr. 
Gardiner himself into a very strange 
position. 

Sir John Digby had sent home a 
draft of the marriage articles as 
proposed by the Spanish govern- 
ment. James had written notes 
upon them in the margin—notes, 
says Mr. Gardiner, ‘which if they 
had been converted into a formal 
reply would have been equivalent 
toa declaration that he meant to 
throw up the negotiation altogether.’ 
After stating the substance of them, 
he proceeds thus : 

Sarmiento was at first puzzled to account 
for this change of tone. But he soon dis- 
covered the key to the enigma. It was not 
merely that James had been startled by the 
religious and political objections to the 
treaty. He was the same man as he had 
always been; and, as usual, it was some 
petty question affecting his own interests by 
which he had been turned aside. He had 
taken fright lest the strength to be gained 
by the alliance with Spain should prove to 
his son’s advantage rather than to his own. 
Charles, he fancied, supported by the King 
of Spain and by the English Catholies, 
would be persuaded to head a rebellion 
against his father. He saw his own de- 
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thronement in the future, and he pictured 
himself an old and worn-out man, reduced 
to end his days in a dungoon, of which his 
son and the wife with whom he was about 
to provide him would keep the keys. 
(Vol. i. p. 31.) 


Upon this we must first observe 
that the fact is stated rather more 
confidently than Gondomar’s own 
words justify, who merely represents 
it as a conjecture of his own from 
words which the king had carelessly 
let drop. 

I have nevertheless understood since, that 
besides these reasons, although the honour 
and advantages accruing from this business 
compel the king to desire it, and to take 
measures with that object, his fears are 
such that he finds grounds for frightening 
himself at the very accomplishment of that 
in which his true security consists. From 
the words which he has carelessly let slip 
during the last few days, it may be gathered 
that he is afraid that if his son marries 
your Majesty's daughter, he will at once be- 
come a Catholic, and will seize and take 
possession of the kingdom: so that it is 
not only mistrust of Sir John Digby, or his 
own unwillingness to come to terms, which 
stands in his w ay, but also the fear of the 
authority which his son will have as your 
Majesty's son-in-law.' 

Now, that James may have given 
utterance to a passing fear lest in 
marrying a Catholic his son should 
turn Catholic himself is very pro- 
bable. That Gondomar (who could 
not understand how that could bea 
real objection tothe match in James’s 
eyes, inasmuch as conversion to 
Catholicism was in his judgment the 
only chance of salvation for the 
English dynasty) should infer that 
he was in reality apprehensive of 
being himself dethroned, was na- 
tural. But an Englishman and a 
Protestant may surely be allowed 
to believe that the possibility of the 
prince turning Catholic was in 
itself a fair ground for hesitation, 
without supposing anything more. 
It was a contingency both possible 
and serious, and would in James’s 
view have been a conclusive objec- 
tion to the match. If he also fore- 


1 The Spanish Baveiags Treaty (Camd. Soc.), App. p. 294. 
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saw a further possibility of his not 
only turning Catholic but endea- 
vouring to make a religious revolu- 
tion in England in the interest of 
Spain, it would be difficult to excuse 
him for going on with it at all. 

For our own part, therefore, 
instead of working up Gondomar’s 
last speculation into the elaborate 
vision of a dethroned monarch with 
which Mr. Gardiner supplies us, we 
should have been disposed to pass 
it by as an idle cenjecture, certainly 
without evidence, and probably 
without foundation. But what is 
more important to observe is the 
extraordinary moral position into 
which Mr. Gardiner has been him- 
self betrayed in his eagerness to 
express his contempt for the king. 
The apprehension of a rebellion, 
headed by the prince, supported by 
the foreigner, and aiming at an 
alteration of religion throughout 
the land, is on this occasion, in Mr. 
Gardiner’s opinion (though we hope 
and think on this occasion only), a 
‘petty question affecting James’s 
own interests’ ! 

In all these cases it appears to us 
that Gondomar’s authority is ap- 
pealed to for a good deal more than 
he is justly answerable for; and as 
they all occur within the first thirty 
pages, we are warned in good time 
to stand on our guard, not only 
against errors to which any ambas- 
sador would be liable from his im- 
perfect knowledge of the country, 
but also against improvements 
made upon his reports in the pro- 
cess of repeating them. All such 
additions and alterations are in- 
tended, no doubt, to bring them 
nearer to Mr. Gardiner’s idea of the 
truth, and certainly there is no 
man who has a better right to have 
his own idea of the character of 
James I. or to interpret his actions 
by the light of that idea. His studies 
have brought him into as close an 
acquaintance with him as can well 
subsist between a modern histori- 
cal enquirer and a king who has been 
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dead for nearly two centuries and 
a half. He has “been occupied for 
many years in endeavouring to ima- 
gine him as he lived and moved, 
talked and felt; and he has given 
remarkable evidence of his sense of 
justice by rejecting most of the 
popular scandals which have been 
cast upon his memory, finding on 
examination (in spite of an obvious. 
inclination to think as meanly of 
him in every way as any man can 
of any man) that the evidence is un- 
satisfactory. To us, however, taking 
the story as Mr. Gardiner himself 
tells it, he appears in a very different 
light. We seem to see before us a 
man with many infirmities both of 
temper and judgment, but honest in 
his purposes, simple and direct 
in his dealings, and a scrupulous 
respecter of the rights of all parties, 
playing a fair game against a band 
of sharpers. We do not think the 
worse of him on the whole, or like 
him the less, for being easily cheated. 
That part we leave to lago. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature 
That thinks men honest that but seem to 
be so, 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are. 


Neither do we see any such marked 
distinction between James’s course 
and Digby’s (who is Mr. Gardiner’s 
hero), that one should be held up 
as a wonder of statesmanship and 
the other as a wonder of imbecility ; 
but we are able to follow them both 
through the whole transaction with 
respectful sympathy ; and if not also 
with a wish that they should suc- 
ceed, it is only because, being ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, we per- 
ceive that they were both being 
deceived, and that success would 
probably have been a misfortune. 
To say that we take so different a 
view of James’s character from Mr. 
Gardiner, is to say that we find 
occasions to differ with him almost 
in every page. But the subject is 
not familiar enough to allow the 
reasons to be made intelligible with- 
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out more explanation than we have 
room for; and he is not a writer 
whose judgments anybody would 
be justified in overruling without 
giving reasons. We had wished to 
collect from the book the history of 
the whole negotiation and present 
it without comment, leaving the 
reader to form his own judgment of 
the actors. So set forth, the part 
played by England—for we cannot 
separate ‘the nation from the au- 
thorities which acted for and repre- 

sented the nation—would not, we 
think, strike him as the most con- 
temptible. But within the limits to 
which we are restricted, it would be 
impossible to make such a narrative 
full enough to be understood, and 
we must content ourselves with 
setting down a few of the impres- 
sions with which we have risen from 
a Cae careful study of the book. 

. 0 begin with the beginning, 

we mane regard the entrance into 
negotiation for this marriage as a 
“descent into an abyss of infamy.’ 
(Vol.i.p.3.) It istrue that it turned 
out badly for all parties, and there- 
fore we may now conclude without 


scruple, that it was either ill- 
designed or ill-managed. But we 


see nothing on the face of it either 
wicked or foolish. And if Spain 
had dealt with it in the same spirit 
that England did, it might appa- 
rently have been a very good thing 
for Spain, for England, and for 
Europe. 

Neither can we understand 
upon what ground Mr. Gardiner 
assumes that, in arranging with 
Gondomar the conditions of this 
marriage, James was submitting to 
foreign dictation and ‘ signing away 
the independence of his crown.’ In 
one sense, any sovereign who makes 
a contract may be said to ‘ sign away 
the independence of his crown ;’ he 
puts it out of his power to do any- 
thing inconsistent with the contract. 
But so long as he binds himself to 
nothing more than what in the 
exercise of his own independent 
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judgment he thinks expedient, how 
else does he sign away his inde- 
pendence? May no sovereign ac- 
cept a treaty proposed by a foreign 
power? or allow of an alteration at 
the suggestion of such power in a 
treaty “proposed by himself? Mr. 
Gardiner will hardly say that, be- 
cause it would imply the prohibition 
of all common action between in- 
dependent nations; except where 
ach happened at the same time to 
propose the same thing. But he 
will perhaps say that one of the 
conditions to which Gondomar ob- 
tained James’s assent was incom- 
patible with the independence of 
his crown; he was to engage that 
the penal laws against priests and 
recusants should be leniently exe- 
cuted, that breaches should be 
connived at, penalties remitted, &c. 
And there was unquestionably a 
large party in England at that time 
to whom such an engagement was 
shocking to think of. To James, 
who knew too much of what was to 
be said on both sides to share the 
bigotry of either, it probably ap- 
peared just and politic. But how 
(oes it appear to Mr. Gardiner 
himself? In the last stage of the 
negotiation, when the king had 
been induced out of extreme anxiety 
for his son’s personal safety to sign 
the ‘ private articles ’—which went 
a good deal farther in this direction 
than he himself thought prudent— 
we find this remarkable admission : 
‘If he had of his own motion 
adopted the policy which was 
shadowed out in the private articles, 
he might have had a hard struggle 
before he could carry it into execu- 
tion, but he would probably at least 
have gained the respect of his con- 
temporaries, and he would certainly 
have earned the admiration of pos- 
terity.’ (Vol. i. p. 364.) Now, when 
in order tosecure abargain other wise 
advantageous a man is asked to do 
no more than contemporaries would 
probably respect him and posterity 
would certainly admire him for doing 
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of his own accord, is it desirable to 
refuse merely because he is asked ? 
The assumption that to agree to 
anything which Gondomar proposed 
was a sacrifice of the independence 
of England, appears to underlie 
Mr. Gardiner’s account of their 
intercourse from beginning to end. 
3. Neither can we reconcile Mr. 
Gardiner’s extreme and contemp- 
tuous disapprobation of the match 
with his great admiration of the 
judgment and policy of Digby ; who 
certainly, from the time when he 
undertook the commission, was a 
supporter of it through all varieties 
of accident; though if he had 
thought it impolitic, he might on 
several occasions have advised that 
it should be broken off. He would 
indeed have preferred a Protestant 
wife for the prince, but of Catholics 
he thought a daughter of Spain 
more eligible than a daughter of 
France. It was under his manage- 
ment that the articles were agreed 
upon, which were taken as a basis 
of negotiation. It was by him that 
the state of the case, past and pre- 
sent, was laid before the select com- 
mission of councillors who resolved 
that a treaty upon that basis might 
properly be entered into. When, 
on his return to Spain to negotiate, 
he was met by demands for further 
concessions in favour of the English 
Catholics, which it was beyond his 
commission to accept, what did he 
do? Instead of recommending that 
advantage should be taken of the 
occasion to break the treaty off (for 
which the time was most conve- 
nient), he came back to England in 
hope not of getting rid of the match 
but of removing the obstacle. Long 
after (July 1622), when the be- 
haviour of Spain with regard to 
the ‘invasion of the Palatinate had 
brought her good faith so far into 
suspicion, that the Council advised 
&% peremptory demand for explana- 
tion, to be followed in case of an 
unsatisfactory or a dilatory answer 
by an immediate breach, he was 
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still for making the conclusion of 
the match the jirst object, and trust- 
ing that the rest would follow. 
Later still (December 1622), after 
Heidelberg and Mannheim had been 
taken, and while the siege of Frank- 
enthal was still going on, he con- 
tinued to believe that they really 
intended the marriage, and therefore 
that they must ‘mean honestly 
about the Palatinate.’ And even as 
late as the end of October 1623, 
after the Electorate had been for- 
mally transferred to another and a 
Roman Catholic power, ‘he still 
cherished the belief that when once 
the Prince of Wales was married 
Philip could not fail to exert him- 
self on behalf of the interests of his 
brother-in-law on the Continent ;’ 
and ‘therefore hoped that orders 
would at once be sent to him to 
make use of the proxy when called 
for, and in the same time to use 
every means in his power to obtain a 
better answer about the Palatinate.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 433.) By ‘making 
use of the proxy,’ he meant assent- 
ing to the performance by proxy of 
the marriage ceremony. How the 
marriage could be so very foolish, 
Digby being so very wise, Mr. Gar- 
diner does not explain. If he were 
asked, he would probably say that 
James’s blunders had left no alter- 
native policy open to him. But we 
cannot think that this is true. A 
policy very different from Digby’s, 
and in our opinion very much wiser, 
was not only possible but proposed. 
This was the policy of the commis- 
sion of councillors, which Mr. Gar- 
diner passes over with so slight a 
notice that we can hardly think 
he has perceived the importance of 
the difference; the rather because 
he seems to assume that they were 
consulted merely for form, and that 
their answer was merely formal 
and meant nothing. But let us 
look at the document to which he 
himself refers us: Harl. MSS. 1323, 
f. 263. ‘The sum of his Mat’ 
speech to some of his Council, on 
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Sunday the 2* of March, concern- 
ing the Prince’s marriage and some 
other occurrences.’ From this it 
appears that the king began by ex- 
plaining to them generally the state 
of the question upon which he 
desired their advice. And if the 
whole of the story was not told, as 
Mr. Gardiner seems to imply (vol. i. 
p. 66), it must have been Digby’s 
fault, and not his. For to him the 
king specially referred them for an 
account of the entire business, and 
from him at their next meeting they 
heard a ‘report of the whole pro- 
ceedings that had been had as well 
by him in Spain as here by the Earl 
of Somerset ; and likewise by him 
both with the Duke of Lerma and 
the Spanish ambassador resident 
here since his return out of Spain ;’ 
and likewise ‘ how far he had at his 
being in Spain proceeded in the 
point of religion, how far some of 
the clergy there had yielded, and 
what demands they had wished to 
be made, what exceptions he had 
taken to them, and how they were 
afterwards qualified.’ The point 
upon which the king had asked 
for their advice was whether under 
the circumstances there was hope 
enough of a good issue to justify 
him in ‘beginning the motion.’ 
And ata third meeting on March s, 
‘their honours, upon that which 
they had then heard’ (i.e. from 
Sir John Digby), ‘did by con- 
sent agree that his M. might with 
honour enter into a treaty of mar- 
riage, and enter openly, and by 
giving commission under his great 
seal.’ We quote from the original, 
of which Mr. Gardiner’s note must, 
we think, have been defective, or 
he would hardly have said that ‘ the 
only question which was practically 
before them was whether a Spanish 
princess with a portion of 600,000!. 
was not better worth having than 
a French princess with a portion of 
200,000l,’ (Vol. i. p. 68.) But they 
did not think it enough to give their 
opinion upon the question proposed. 
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To avoid misunderstanding, they 
added their reasons, which we shall 
give in full, because they clearly 
define the view which these coun- 
cillors took of the question in point 
of policy, and they do not appear 
to us to bear the interpretation 
which Mr. Gardiner puts upon them. 
The reasons are gathered under 
three heads. 

‘ First, that the overture having 
first been made from Spain, and 
proposed and pressed by them in 
an extraordinary manner, his M. 
had honour thereby ; for that for 
the most part such motions did 
come from the masculine part ; but 
in this his M. had been first ac- 
cepted, whereby he had this advan- 
tage, that if it break upon any un- 
reasonable terms on their side, they 
would draw upon themselves a 
great tincture of ignoble and un- 
worthy proceeding. 

‘Secondly, that his M. had as 
much assurance of good success as 
in such a case could be had: for as 
for the temporal consideration, it 
had been said that his M. could 
demand nothing within compass of 
reason which should not be granted ; 
and as for matter of religion, that. 
they would strive to go as far therein 
to give his M. satisfaction as the 
King of Spain with his honour and 
respect to his religion could pos- 
sibly go, his M. doing the like on 
his part with the same cautions. 

‘Thirdly, for that it was no dis- 
honour to any prince to seek mar- 
riage of another prince of his own 
rank, whatsoever the success did 
prove. But in this it was very 
likely that the breach, if any were, 
could not be but upon some mate- 
rial point of religion, which if it fell 
out would not be any dishonour 
to his M., but on the contrary a 
great reputation both with his sub- 
jects here at home and with his 
friends of the reformed religion in 
foreign parts.’ 

How Mr. Gardiner contrives to 
find in this a ‘pretty intelligible 
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hint that they were aware that 
they had not been asked to decide 
upon the true merits of the case,’ 
or why he should think that ‘ such 
a reply might well have induced 
James to hesitate,’ we cannot un- 
derstand. It seems to us to mean 
neither more nor less than this: 
that the course proposed would 
certainly be a safe one; for if the 
match came off, the conditions 
would be honourable and advan- 
tageous, and if it broke the breach 
would be honourable and advan- 
tageous ; so that there would be a 
gain in either event. If ever the 
answer of a referee upon the ques- 
tion to proceed or not to proceed 
was an encouragement to proceed, 
surely this was. It is true that on 
‘the all-important question of the 
extent to which religious toleration 
could be safely carried’ their an- 
swer does not touch. They did 
not understand it to be within their 
commission. But it is strange that 
Mr. Gardiner, if he had the conclu- 
sion of their report before him, 
should impute the omission to the 
king’s disinclination to ask their 
advice on such a question (vol. i. 
p. 67), seeing that the first thing 
he did when he found that they had 
omitted it was to require them to 
supply it. 

‘The said secretary was willed to 
say to his M. that for particu- 
lars, either in matter of portion to 
be demanded, of dower to be ob- 
served, or jor points of religion to 
be insisted on, they had not taken 
any consideration, because they did 
not understand that his M. had 
given so far commission. 

‘Whereunto his M. replied that 
they were to have further conside- 
ration of these particulars as well 
of the one sort as the other, and 
deliver their opinions unto him: 
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whereupon their honours appointed 
another meeting on Friday follow- 
ing, the 7 of March, to confer thereof.’ 

What report they made after 
that meeting it would be interesting 
to know; for in their view all 
depended upon the management, 
and it is quite possible that if their 
advice of the 7th of March had been 
followed, their advice of the 5th 
would have been justified. But 
until we know what it was, we may 
surely conclude in the meantime 
that these councillors—and we 
learn from Mr. Gardiner that they 
had been so selected as to represent 
‘every shade of opinion except that 
of the extreme war-party ’—were 
fairly consulted; and that if they 
really ‘regarded their consultation 
as a solemn farce ’ (vol.i. p-68), they 
were better dissemblers than they 
ought to have been. Certainly if 
either they or Digby really dis- 
approved of proceeding with the 
treaty, they could not have had a 
better opportunity for saying so. 

4. Whether their advice was 
again asked in the following year 
when the new demands of Spain 
upon the point of religion brought 
the negotiation again toa standstill, 
we are ) not informed. If they were, 
we have no doubt that they advised 
the breaking off of the treaty at 
once upon that ground. For it was 
the very case which they had specu- 
lated on—an occasion for a ‘ breach 
upon some material point of re- 
ligion.’ For this, however, James 
(acting, we imagine, upon Digby’s 
advice!) was not yet prepared ; and 
the treaty was only suspended—not 
renounced ; so that the opportunity 
of making an advantage of the 
breach was lost for that time. Five 
years after, when the excitement of 
the country upon the news of the 
fall of Heidelberg led to their being 


**If the Parliament should see your M. in want or necessity, without any hope 
or other means of relieving yourself but by the supplies which should be granted 


unto your M. from them, 
upon their courtesies,’ 
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I presume no discreet man will presume to rely singly 
Digby to the King, Oct. 8, 1617. 


(Vol. i. p. 67, note.) 
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consulted again, the councillors 
certainly proposed to take advan- 
tage of that occasion in the same 
way. The contrast between their 
policy and Digby’s cannot be better 
exhibited than by comparing their 
several advices at this crisis. His 
was given, indeed, before the fall of 
Heidelberg, and theirs after ; but 
we have already seen that neither 
the fall of Heidelberg nor the trans- 
fer of the Electorate made any 
difference in the tenour of Digby's 
policy. On July 13, 1622, he 
wrote thus tothe Prince of Wales: 


For my part I have been long of opinion, 
and so continue still, that this business 
{the business of the Palatinate] will never 
be brought to any good conclusion but by 
the absolute authority of those two kings 
[England and Spain], who must agree of 
such conditions as they shall judge reason- 
able, and reciprocally oblige themselves to 
constrain both parties to condescend unto 
them ; for all other particular treaties will 
still be overthrown either by the incon- 
stancy of the parties, who will from time 
to time alter and change upon the advan- 
tage of accidents of war, or else be inter- 
rupted by continual jealousies and new 
provocations. This course I hope one day 
to see set on foot when once the business 
of the match is fully resolved and con- 
cluded ; for I esteem that must be the basis 
and foundation upon which all the good 
corresponde ney and mutual exchange of good 
offices betwixt England and Spain must de- 
pend, and, that once taking effect, Ishall not 
much doubt of the other. (Vol. ii. p. 221.) 


On September 29. 1622, the 
Privy Council met, and here is 
Mr. Gardiner’s account of the 
result. 


After a long and anxious deliberation, 
extending over four days, it was decided 
that a direct summons should be addressed 
to the King of Spain. Seventy days were 
to be allowed him to obtain from the 
Emperor the restitution of Heidelberg, and 
if it should happen that either Mannheim 
or Frankenthal had also been taken, it was 
to be restored as well. Philip was also to 
engage that the negotiations for a general 
peace should be resumed on the basis laid 
down in the preceding winter, and to bind 
himself by an express stipulation that if the 
Emperor refused to consent to these terms, 
he would order a Spanish army to take the 
field against him, or at least would give 
permission to an English force to march 
through Flanders into the Palatinate. If 
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within ten days after this resolution was 
laid before Philip, he had not given a 
favourable answer under his hand and 
seal, Bristol i.e. Digt ry] was toleave Madrid 
at once, and to declare the marriage treaty 
broken off. (Vol. ii. p. 256.) 

‘The language used in the council,’ he 
adds, ‘ breathed of war, and of war alone, 
An army of 30,000 or 40,000 men was to 
be ready in the spring to march into the 
Palatinate under the Prince of Wales.’ 


A letter from Gondomar, received 
a few weeks after, full of promises 
that all obstacles to the match 
would soon be removed, made no 
change in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil; and had their advice been 
fairly acted upon, the Spanish game 
would have been at anend. For 
this, however, James was once more 
found unprepared. The demand 
was to be made; but if the reply 
were unsatisfactory, Bristol was not 
to come away without further 
instructions. This again spoiled 
the effect, and left room for the 
unfortunate interlude of Prince 
Charles’s visit to Madrid before the 
inevitable end arrived. 

5. Upon the merits of the revo- 
lution in Bohemia, which was the 
beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, 
we see no reason to doubt the justice 
of Mr. Gardiner’s judgment. But 
as James took exactly the same view 
of it, the necessity which he im- 
poses upon himself of exhibiting the 
king as an object of contempt, causes 
some embarrassment, and requires 
some ingenuity. Since the great 
complaint against James in his own 
time was for want of sympathy 
with the Bohemian cause, we should 
have expected that a writer who 
thinks the cause bad would, in this 
case at least, have found something 
to say forhim. But it seems that 
he laboured under the peculiar in- 
felicity of doing mischief as much 
when he was in the right as when 
he was in the wrong. He could 
hinder a good cause and help a bad 
one with great effect; but if he 
tried to help a good cause he always 
hindered it ; if he tried to hinder a 
bad cause he always helped it. The 
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cause of Bohemia, though supposed 
by most Englishmen to be a holy 
one, was in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion 
the cause of anarchy, and therefore 
bad. James, whose views were in 
this one respect ‘ larger than those 
entertained by the majority of his 
subjects,"' thought so too. The 
cause of Austria on the other hand 
was in Mr, Gardiner’s opinion the 
cause of ecclesiastical oppression, 
and therefore not good. James 
thought so too. He refused there- 
fore to take part with or counte- 
nance either, but endeavoured to 
make peace between them; and 
thereby became responsible for the 
spreading of the war over Europe. 

If the Bohemian war grew into a Ger- 
man war, if the Thirty Years’ War has rested 
as a dark blot upon the history of Europe, 
it is James who must share with Frederick 
and Maximilian the heavy responsibility, 
which from sheer dread of responsibility 
he had incurred. (Vol. i. p. 317.) 


This is a charge for which our 
readers, we presume, are so little 
prepared, that we must allow our- 
selves a little space to explain what 
Mr. Gardiner means, before we can 
explain our reasons for not agreeing 
with him. 

The Bohemian revolution had 
arisen out of a dispute about the 
suppression of Protestant churches 
on ecclesiastical Jands. Upon this 
quarrel, the aristocracy, being Pro- 
testant, succeeded by violence in 
taking possession of the Govern- 
ment, and appealed to all the Pro- 
testant powers of Europe for sup- 
port. The sympathies of England 
were with Bohemia ; and in a popu- 
lar cause there would have been no 
want of money, for the people were 
ready to rush into the war without 
asking another question. But the 
king, not being satisfied of the jus- 
tice of the cause, desired an armis- 
tice to give time for negotiation. 
The sympathies of Spain, on the 
contrary, were with the Emperor, 
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who was King of Bohemia, but 
their finances were not in a condi- 
tion for a great war, unless England 
could be kept out of it. And there- 
fore, having already invited James 
to intercede as a mediator and found 
him well inclined for the office (vol. 
i. p. 278), they now suggested to him 
to send ‘an express amba§sador for 
Bohemia, there to treat of this 
composition,’ promising all the help 
which their own ambassador at the 
Emperor’s court could render; and 
having thus engaged him in an 
office which required neutrality, 
proceeded on their own part to 
promise assistance to the Emperor 
with money and troops. 

It was this action, then, by which 
in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion James 
turned the Bohemian war into a 
German war. In undertaking to 
mediate, he bound himself to be 
neutral, without binding Philip; and 
thereby ‘smoothed the way for the 
intervention of Spain in the affairs 
of Germany’ (p. 270). 

Now, though it is true that James, 
believing that Philip desired his 
mediation for the sake of peace and 
not for the sake of advantage in 
war, gave him more credit for fair 
dealing than he deserved, we do not 
see what harm he did by the course 
he took. He was himself bound to 
neutrality, not because he undertook 
the office of a mediator, but because 
he might not plunge his people into 
@ war in an unjust quarrel, and he 
did not yet know that the quarrel 
was just. Until he knew the merits 
of the case, to offer mediation and 
to keep neutrality was all he could 
do. If Philip, being satisfied as to 
the merits already, chose to act 
at once in any way which fell short 
of a casus belli, how could James’s 
refusal to mediate have prevented 
him? If, on the other hand, he 
chose to act in such a way as to 
justify James in going to war with 
him, how did the acceptance of the 


"See Mr. Gardiner’s preface to Relations between Englard and Germany. (Camd. Soc.) 
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functions of a mediator prevent him 
from doing so? James had not 
bound himself to look on while 
Spain committed any unjust aggres- 
sion; he had only bound himself to 
use his influence in conjunction 
with Spain to prevent unjust aggres- 
sion elsewhere, and restore peace. If 
he had refused the office to which 
he was thus invited, he might have 
been charged quite as plausibly, if 
not more so, with throwing away 
a golden opportunity of rescuing 
Europe from thirty years of war. 
That the House of Commons of 
that day, which, ‘depending for in- 
formation upon rumour,’ and being 
unacquainted ‘with the character 
and motives of foreign princes,’ 
‘could see nothing but light on one 
side, and nothing but darkness on 
the other;’ in whose eyes ‘every 
Protestant was a model of saintly 
virtue, and every Catholic a dark 
conspirator against the peace and 
religion of the world’ (vol.i. p. 403); 
or that the great mass of English- 


men, who, being ‘ utterly and hope- 
lessly ignorant of the real facts of 
the case,’ ‘saw only a new phase of 
the eternal conflict between virtue 


and vice, between freedom and 
tyranny’ (vol. ii. p. 232); that these 
should be impatient of James’s 
attempt to mediate was natural 
enough. But from Mr. Gardiner, 
who thinks not only that the cause 
was radically bad on both sides, that 
mediation was the true policy, that 
James’s view of the situation was 
essentially right, and that ‘if his 
counsels had been adopted, Ger- 
many would have been saved from 
incalculable evils’ (p. 274); but 
also that even if the King of Spain 
should send succours to his kins- 
man, ‘it would hardly have been 
wise, in a cause in which German 
opinion was hopelessly divided, to 
give the signal for a war which would 
wrap the whole of the Continent in 
jlames’ (p. 270), the censure comes 
strangely. For, according to his 
view, the only hold upon Spain of 
which James deprived himself by ac- 
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cepting the office of mediator was 
the power of doing that very thing 
—of commencing a war which would 
spread all over Europe :—a power 
which, by his own admission, it 
would hardly have been wise in the 
peculiar circumstances to use. 

6. But if Mr. Gardiner’s censure 
of James for accepting the office of 
mediator is surprising, his censure 
of the principle upon which he pro- 
posed to mediate seems to us more 
surprising still. ‘The policy of 
James,’ he says, ‘was the same as 
that of the Elector of Saxony... . 
They agreed in looking with favour 
upon the appeal of the Bohemians 
for help against religious persecu- 
tion, and in dislike of any popular 
movement which bore the slightest 
semblance of rebellion.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 269.) But what was persecution, 
and what was rebellion? Persecu- 
tion was the denial of privileges 
which they had a right to enjoy. 
Rebellion was the use of means for 
redress which they had not a right 
to use. And how was the right to 
be ascertained? Since James came 
to England, he had been well 
schooled in the English method of 
proceeding. When the House of 
Commons was moved to petition 
for the redress of a grievance, what 
did they do? They appointed a 
committee to search for precedents. 
Desiring to ascertain what was 
due from the Emperor to the Bohe- 
mians and from the Bohemians to 
the Emperor, James proposed to 
proceed in the same way. He 
wanted to know what the law was. 
A right which existed by law, by 
custom, or by charter was one 
which in his opinion ought to be 
respected. The violation of such a 
right, though he would not perhaps 
have allowed that it gave the sub- 
ject a right to rebel, he would cer- 
tainly have admitted to be a wrong 
which the Government was bound 
to forbear and redress. Now, it 
was this way of viewing the ques- 
tion which, according to Mr. Gar- 
diner, made his best counsels of no 
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avail, ‘ He looked,’ he says, ‘ upon 
the politics of the Continent without 
sympathy and without earnestness. 
He treated objects for which 
millions of hearts were beating, in 
the dry style in which a Chief Jus- 
tice would decide in Westminster 
Hall upon a right of way. The 
Bohemian Protestants were to be 
deserted . . . because their actions 
had not been technically legal. 
The German Protestants were to be 
supported because their position was, 
or was supposed to be, technically 
legal. That the Court of Heidelberg, 
with its deep religious feeling and 
its ambitious love of meddling, 
should be convinced by such argu- 
ments was morally impossible.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 274.) Perhaps so: but was 
that a reason for not urging them ? 
Is a Chief Justice in Westminster 
Hall, when a case comes before him 
more interesting than a right of 
way—a case involving objects for 
which a hundred hearts are beating 
—to decide by other rules than the 
rules of law, because it is morally 
impossible that arguments founded 
on law will convince the disputants ? 
If not, where is the distinction, 
except in scale, between such a 
case and this with which James had 
todeal? And what difference does 
the scale make except to increase 
the importance of dealing rightly ? 
The million of beating hearts cannot 
be expected to be particular about 
points of law and precedent; but 
kings and _ councillors should, 
especially when they undertake to 
mediate. 

The failure of James’s attempt to 
mediate in this case was owing 
no doubt to the cause which Mr. 
Gardiner indicates. The parties 
were grasping at prizes of too great 
value, and each was in too much 
hope of success, to be willing to 
submit their claims to an equitable 
arbitrator. Ferdinand would not 
hear of a cessation of hostilities 
unless the Bohemians first gave up 
all the points in dispute. The 
Bohemians would not listen to any 
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communication unless it brought 
promises of support with men or 
money. (Vol. i. pp. 285-287.) But 
even if the failure had been certain 
and foreseen, it would have been no 
good reason for not making the at- 
tempt; and in a business presenting 
very few features upon which the eye 
can rest with satisfaction, we must 
confess that this fruitless interces- 
sion of James’s comes upon us—in 
virtue of its singleness of purpose, 
benevolence of intention, fairness of 
proceeding, and correctness of judg- 
ment—as a relief. 

7. Thenextdelinquency which Mr. 
Gardiner lays to James’s charge in 
this matter, is that when asked 
whether his son-in-law Frederick 
ought to accept the offer of the 
Bohemian crown, he said ‘ he would 
consider of it.’ ‘A word,’ he says, 
‘might have nipped the mischief in 
the bud. But James found it impos- 
sible to decide.’ (Vol. i. p. 291.) Yet 
when we find, on turning the leaf, 
that the whole case was laid before 
the Council within a week, and 
that the discussion was interrupted 
by news that Frederick had already 
made his choice, we cannot but 
conclude that the word would have 
arrived at Heidelberg too late to 
do any. good, even if it had been 
uttered without any consideration 
whatever. 

8. The question now was, not 
whether Frederick should accept 
the crown, but what help could be 
offered to him having accepted it. 
What James ought to have done at 
this juncture Mr. Gardiner does 
not explain so distinctly as usual. 
But there were three things which 
he ought not to have done: and 
those three he did. He ought not 
to have made his decision depend 
upon the legality of Frederick’s 
title. In order to determine the 
legality of that title, he ought not 
to have referred to the Bohemian 
law. And he ought not to have 
troubled himself to explain to his 
neighbour princes that he had him- 
self had no part in an act so ques- 
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tionable, and apparently so much 
at variance with his professed prin- 
ciples. On all these points Mr. 
Gardiner’s decision is clear. He 
prefers Archbishop Abbot’s way of 


dealing with the question, who, 
in a letter which ‘was not wise’ 
(vol. i. p. 293), urged a course 


which he admits would have been 
disaster and madness (vol. i. p. 304), 
but urged it from ‘generosity of 


feeling — and sympathy with the 
oppressed,’ without considering 


either the legality of the cause 
or the practicability of the under- 
taking ; and with whom, therefore, 
to be wrong ‘might well seem to 
an honest man better than to be 
right with James.’ (Vol. i. p. 294.) 
On this point, after what we have 
already said concerning James’s 
efforts to mediate, we need hardly 
say that we should have thought it 
better to be right, though in his 
company. Upon the lege ality of the 
title depended the justice of the 
cause: upon the justice of the 
cause depended the policy of sup- 
porting it: and how the legality of 
Frederick’s title could be ascer- 
tained by any amount of generosity 
of feeling and sympathy with the 
oppressed, uninformed with a know- 
ledge of the Bohemian law; or 
how Mr. Gardiner, of all men, 
believing as he does that generosity 
made so fatal a mistake, can think 
it could ; or what was lost by the 
delay, if the cause was as hopeless 
as he believes it to have been; we 
confess ourselves utterly at a loss 
to comprehend. 

g. Hitherto James’s main error, 
in our opinion, had been the failure 
to follow, or to follow with suf- 
ficient decision and promptitude, 
the advice of his Privy Council, by 
which the crisis which was to come 
at last would have been brought on 
much sooner, and much waste of 
time and money and power and 
opportunity would have been saved. 
But in this he had good advisers 
on the other side to countenance 
him. His consent to the prince’s 
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private visit to Madrid was simply 
an act of weakness. It was no 
error of judgment, for his own 
judgment was clear against it, and 
he had no counsellor to mislead 
him. He yielded to importunity; 
and from the day when Charles 
and Buckingham arrived in Spain, 
he ceased to have any effective con- 
trol over the negotiation. The part 
that remained for him was merely to 
make good their doings. It is here, 
therefore, that the story of ‘ Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage’ 
properly begins. Hitherto the 
Prince has had nothing to do in it; 
henceforth he is the principal actor. 
We gather’ from Mr. Gardiner’s 
account of the proceedings which 
followed that he was not under the 
guidance either of Bristol or of 
Buckingham, but had some idea of 
his own which governed his deci- 
sions. What this idea was it is 
not very easy to make out; for he 
seems to have been naturally dis- 
posed to keep his thoughts to him- 
self, and to help secrecy by dis- 
simulation. But we are inclined to 
think that his object was fairer and 
more rational, and his course of 
action more consistent, than it 
appears to be in Mr. Gardiner’s 
interpretation. We have not room 
for details, but we may offer a 
general outline of the story as we 
understand it, in which the facts 
will be found, we think, to fall 
more naturally into their places. 
This private visit was not the 
original device either of Charles or 
of Buckingham. It was a subtle 
suggestion of Gondomar’s, who, find- 
ing what a deep interest Charles 
took in his sister’s fortunes (vol. i. 
PP- 303, 387, ii. pp. 257, 398), put it 
into his head—as he had put it into 
older and wiser heads before—that 
the restitution of the Palatinate 
would follow the marriage as a 
matter of course; and then hinted 
that a personal visit to Madrid, 
incognito, with a couple of servants, 
would be sure to clear away all 
obstructions to the marriage. Gon- 
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domar’s motive is obvious enough. 
If the prince were weak enough to 
go, it was not likely that he would 
be strong enough to resist the influ- 
ences which would then be brought 
to bear upon him ; and if the future 
King of England could be brought 
to profess himself a Catholic, the 
marriage would prove a very pro- 
fitable investment for Spain. The 
prince’s motive, on the other hand, 
was fair and good; and, consider- 
ing how young he was, it is not 
surprising that he took the bait. 
It was settled between them before 
Gondomar left England that this 
visit should be paid, if on his 
arrival at Madrid he found it ad- 
visable. On September 27, upon 
the news of the fall of Heidel- 
berg, the prince and Buckingham 
wrote to remind him of 1t. In the 
beginning of December they re- 
ceived a private message from him 
that he would be glad to see the 
prince. In February they got leave 
to go, and on March 7 they arrived 
in Madrid. It was at that time, 
according to the indiscreet ad- 
mission of Olivares himself (vol. ii. 
p- 405), that the match began 
to be ‘ really intended’ on the part 
of Spain; and if we conceive that 
from that time the history of the 
negotiation is the history of a 
diplomatic game, in which Charles's 
object was to obtain the restitution 
of the Palatinate, and Spain’s ob- 
ject was to obtain the conversion of 
Charles: that they both worked 
towards their several ends by means 
of the marriage; Charles making 
every other possible concession in 
return for the promised or expected 
restitution; Spain making one dif- 
ficulty after another in hope of 
leading him on to that which would 
make everything easy—reconcile- 
ment to the Church: and that when 
they both found at last that there 
was no chance of succeeding— 
Charles, that Spain would not help 
to restore the Palatinate; Spain, 
that Charles would not change his 
religion—they were both out of 
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taste with the marriage, and ready 
to break it off; we shall find the 
behaviour of both parties intelligi- 
ble. Before Charles left Madrid, 
when a quarrel would have been 
very dangerous, he had signed the 
marriage contract; but the mar- 
riage having to wait for a dispensa- 
tion from Rome, he had made out 
a proxy, and left it with Bristol ‘ to 
be used within ten days after the 
arrival from Rome of the Pope’s 
consent.’ As soon as he was safe 
out of Spain, he sent word to 
Bristol not to deliver the proxy 
without taking security that the 
Infanta would not be sent into a 
monastery, which he had had some 
reason to apprehend. And as soon 
as he was back in England, he 
joined his father in a second order 
to him, not to deliver it until he 
had received a satisfactory answer 
about the Palatinate ; a satisfactory 
answer being, as explained in a 
subsequent letter, nothing less than 
a promise under the King of Spain’s 
hand to help ‘with his arms, if 
mediation failed,’ to restore Frede- 
rick to his honours and inheritances 
(vol. ii. p. 439). This involved the 
postponement of the proxy mar- 
riage beyond the day prefixed; a 
breach of contract of which Philip 
at once took advantage to postpone 
it indefinitely (p. 446). And so 
there was an end of it at last: much 
to the annoyance of Bristol, as may 
well be supposed; for he believed 
in Spain to the end, and thought 
the marriage highly politic; but 
why so much to the horror of Mr. 
Gardiner, who thinks that there 
was ‘nothing to be said in favour 
of the marriage ’ (vol. i. p. 28), and 
knows that Spain was playing false 
from first to last, we do not so well 
understand. If he had been Philip’s 
counsel in an action for breach of 
promise, we could understand why 
the proposed postponement of the 
ceremony beyond the day should 
be magnified into a ‘ studied insult’ 
such as no king could be expected 
to endure ; but to a writer of history 
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we should have thought it very 
obvious that if Philip broke the 
marriage off upon that ground it 
was simply because he chose to 
break it off. He never had wished 
it or intended it, except for a few 
months after Charles’s appearance 
in Madrid, when he hoped to con- 
vert him; and that hope being 
gone, why should he wish it now? 
And as for the stipulation con- 
cerning the Palatinate, though 
Philip was technically in the right, 
because no such condition was in- 
cluded in the contract, it can hardly 
be said that he was right substan- 
tially: for he had certainly made 
both James and Charles and Bris- 
tol believe that he both could and 
would get it restored; and we have 
direct evidence that he did so with 
a deliberate intention to deceive 
them. For when the Emperor was 
hesitating to transfer the Electorate 
to Maximilian because Spain had 
objected, he was privately assured 
in great secrecy by the Spanish 
minister that he need fear no op- 
position at Madrid, provided he 
could so manage it ‘that they 
should be able to make James be- 
lieve that the thing had been done 
against the wish of the King of Spain.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 216.) It is not even 
true that James intended upon this 
ground to break the marriage off. 
He only asked for that which 
Charles had neglected or feared to 
require—a definite assurance in- 
stead of the vacue promises on 
which he had hitherto rested. The 
demand was not in the form of an 
ultimatum ; and if it was really un- 
reasonable, Philip could have had 
no difficulty in answering it. 


We have confined our remarks to 
the history of the marriage negotia- 
tion, because it is the subject upon 
which Mr. Gardiner has supplied 
the greatest amount of information 
new to English readers, and upon 
which he will be hereafter the 
authority to whom students will 
resort; and we were unwilling to 


let his book take that place without 
interposing a protest against his 
representation of the part played 
by England in these quarrels. Im- 
partial history will often have the 
painful duty to perform of pro- 
nouncing England wrong in her 
dealings with neighbours; but im- 
partiality does not take delight in 
depreciation, or deliver judgment 
in the language of satire and rhe- 
torical invective; and when the 
guiding principle of a government 
through a long course of negotia- 
tions has been a genuine desire to 
act fairly and justly to all parties, 
and to bring about a general peace 
upon the simple condition that 
everyone concerned should take 
what was his and resign what was 
not his—or when the king who 
presided over it has earned this 
tribute from one certainly not dis- 
posed to flatter, that ‘if his nerve 
and judgment had only equalled the 
excellence of his intentions, he 
would indeed have carved out for 
himself an enduring monument 
amongst those of the benefactors of 
humanity’ (Gardiner, vol. ii. p. 258) 
—we cannot think that political mo- 
rality will gain anything by seeing 
that king or that government held 
up to contempt, because other kings 
and governments, having better 
nerves and worse intentions, were 
tuo false or too selfish to let them 
succeed, 

Among the many other subjects 
upon which Mr. Gardiner’s re- 
searches have thrown new lights, 
we may mention (but we can only 
mention) the cases of Ralegh and 
of Bacon. In examining the Order 
Books in the Record Office, for the 
history of the suits in which Bacon 
was charged with corruption, and 
in his careful enquiry into the 
character of the monopolies which 
he sanctioned, Mr. Gardiner has 
supplied a valuable addition to our 
means of estimating the extent and 
nature of that great man’s culpa- 
bility. 


JAMES SPEDDING. 





